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| IGH life in Persia cannot properly 
be said to exist if by that term 
we imply the establishment of a heredi- 


tary nobility. In most Asiatic countries, 
especially those under Mahometan rule, 
hereditary honors and titles below that of 
the chief or sovereign are excessively 
rare, the exceptions being only in the oc- 
casional case of the chieftain of some 
tribe that has been brought under sub- 
jection. An Asiatic order of hereditary 
nobility does not exist west of China, and 
Persia forms no exceptiontotherule. In 
fact there can be nothing more democratic 
in theory thanthe society of that ancient 
country. All are in law and in fact 
equal as slaves of the sovereign. He is 
the slave of Allah, but as his vicegerent 
has power on earth to elevate the lowest 
to the highest position, to degrade the 
highest to the dunghill and to confiscate 
property or award death without answer- 
ing for his acts to any earthly tribunal. 
Such being the facts, it is the most com- 
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mon thing in that country to see men work 
their way by sheer ability or favoritism 
from the humblest rank to places next 
the throne, as counsellors, confidants or 
administrators of the Shah. It has oc- 
curred within my own knowledge that 
men who could not even read and write 
have been ministers of the cabinet em- 
ploying able secretaries of course to aid 
them in those exigencies when pen and 
ink became necessary. But they were 
men of marked executive talents. The 
great Mehmet Alee who founded the pres- 
ent dynasty of Egypt, could not read. But 
if there is no nobility, no hereditary 
rank, no permanency of wealth there, 
whence comes all this talk of ceremonies 
and precedents and pompous official life 
of which we hear so much that Persian 
etiquette and ceremony have been prover- 
bial from the days of Xenophon? This 
is exactly the point I am trying to eluci- 
date. The rank, the offices, the elabo- 
rate ceremonials are there just as fixed 
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PART OF TEHERAN AND SHIMIRAN MOUNTAINS. 


and important and carefully observed as 
in the days of Darius. Like Tennyson’s 
‘‘Brook,’’ they continue ; men may come 
and men may go, but they go on forever. 
However low the origin of an official or of 
a merchant prince, the moment he enters 
upon a higher official or social position 
he immediately becomes as precise, as 
punctilious, as arrogant as if he deduced 
his birth from an ancestry having a score 
of quarterings and a coat of arms be- 
stowed by the original Cyrus. In Persia 
it is the office that makes the man. 

Therefore it is that every Persian is 
born with a profound sense of the im- 
portance of these solemn trifles, which 
perhaps are not trifles in a country on 
whose official ceremonials the govern- 
ment largely depends for its stability. 
Every person there imbibes these notions 
with his mother’s milk; every Persian 
with the slightest ambition considers the 
possibility of his reaching a higher grade, 
and hence when he does reach it he finds 
it congenial to perpetuate in all its rigor 
the social code which had enhanced the 
value of that position while he was yet 
without its pale and yearning to reach 
it. Thus we see that Persia is at once 
the most democratic and the most aristo- 
cratic of countries. It is democratic pre- 
cisely because it leaves open to all the 
chance of becoming the most haughty 
and exclusive of aristocrats. 

A foreigner cannot afford to disregard 


these punctilios of Persia when residing 
there or it will be at once assumed that 
he underestimates his own value by ig- 
noring what may aid hisinfluence. Men 
in all parts of the world are to a certain 
degree taken at their own valuation, such 
are the limitations of our power to esti- 
mate character. But nowhere is this cyn- 
ical truth more forcibly emphasized than 
in Persia. You will be treated there in 
proportion to your demands. You may 
not always get the high seat at entertain- 
ments, not always have the first whiff of 
the pipe, but unless you stand stiffly by 
what actually belongs to you according 
to the ceremonial code then you may ex- 
pect to be relegated to a position from 
which it will be impossible ever to rise 
again. 

The social code of Persia having in the 
course of long ages of practice become a 
second nature of the people it is perhaps 
of some real value ; for while it may often 
cause jealousies and heartburnings and 
discourteous conduct, on the other hand 
it enables the machinery of society and of 
government to move more smoothly. Ac- 
cepted by all, no one rebels against it 
because of being an occasional sufferer 
from it, for this same code gives him 
his revenge by snubbing in turn those 
below him. ; 

But to a foreigner and an American it 
is at first exceedingly curious to see 
every relation of social life so distinctly 
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marked and, as it were, stereotyped. As 
the strangeness of it wears off one does 
not however become more favorably 
inclined toward the system when he 
gradually discovers how much insin- 
cerity is concealed by this veneering of 
manners, this superfluity of politeness. 
Undoubtedly there are true characters, 
true friendships, true words spoken amid 
all this artificiality, but the general ten- 
dency of too much conventionalism is 
toward producing insincerity. Histori- 
ans and ethnologists have sometimes 
been puzzled by the decline of the hon- 
esty for which the Persians were cele- 
brated in early periods. If such honesty, 
such sincerity really existed there as 
alleged, then it is highly reasonable to 
conclude that its decay is due to the 
complicated system of ceremonious eti- 
quette which has become one of the most 
remarkable features of Persian life. 

The writer found it convenient as well 
as expedient while residing in Persia to 
conform to their social code when deal- 
ing with the natives, both in order to 
learn more about them and to maintain 
his official influence by respecting their 
customs and not betraying a seeming 
awkwardness by appearing ignorant of 
what they considered to be good form. 
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To do in Rome as Romans do is un- 
doubtedly one way to gain influence, 
although even in Rome there were cus- 
toms under the empire to which no 
honorable man could subscribe and was 
therefore obliged to ignore. As re- 
gards life in Persia it should be added that 
it not unfrequently reminds us of biblical 
allusions. Indeed there are passages in 
our scriptures relating to character and 
customs which I have often thought 
must be quite unintelligible or absurd to 
one who has never lived in oriental lands. 
A family of means and position in Persia 
reminds one of the feudal system, not- 
withstanding that both office and wealth 
are dependent on the good will of the 
powers that be. Thosein humble station 
are far more likely to enjoy their legal 
rights unmolested than those whoare so 
prominent as to attract attention. For this 
reason therefore the custom has grown 
up of making the entrances to even the 
most sumptuous abodes simple—the door 
being a small square aperture  sur- 


mounted sometimes by an unpretentious 
porter’s lodge or balahanéh. 


It is only 
on entering within the gate that one 
perceives the elegance and wealth con- 
cealed by lofty walls. Even in the 
closely crowded quarters of a city which 
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is necessarily circumscribed because lim- 
ited by mural fortifications the residence 
of a Persian gentleman includes most 
spacious grounds. It is to this fact I 
think that in spite of the heat of the cli- 
mate and the filth of the streets, Persian 
cities are yet by no ‘means unhealthful. 
The large private gardens serve as parks 
which allow of a free passage of the air, 
while the dense masses of foliage and the 
vast overflowing tanks act in some way 
as purifiers of the atmosphere. Thus we 
see that in almost every sphere of life 
the disadvantages are modified by com- 
pensations. 

The arrangement of a Persian ménage, 
as it has been above remarked, suggests 
the feudal system but it is undoubtedly a 
derivative of the patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment which began in the early ages 
of Asiatic society and is still seen in full 
force among the Tartar tribes of Turke- 
stan. So long as the father lives he con- 
tinues the actual as well as nominal head 
of the family. The daughters of course 
go with their husbands when they marry, 
but the sons and the grandsons as arule 
remain in the paternal mansion with their 
families each having separate quarters as- 
signed tothem. The head of the family 
receives the greatest deference from them 
all, and the entire establishment with its 
large number of slaves, servants and re- 
tainers gives the impression 
of the old ducal houses of 
which we read in the chron- 
icles of the past. 

I well remember one such , 
household in particular 
which I frequently visited 
at Teheran and always found { 
what I was made to feel was 
indeed a sincere welcome. 

The head of the family was 
a venerable gentleman who 
had been long connected 
with the foreign office. His 
sons received with him. Mar- 
ried and having families they 
occupied seats ranged accord- 
ing totheir age. Whenever 
he alluded to them they ac- 
knowledged the compliment 
by a bow. They spoke when 
spoken to but never forgot in 
their demeanor that they 
were the sons of their father, 
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residing under his roof and owing him 
a certain allegiance to his dying day. 
Neither was there any constraint in the 
deference thus claimed and awarded, but 
rather affection as well as reverence. 
A Persian shows a still higher regard 
for his mother who, whatever be her 
shortcomings or crimes, may invariably 
expect respect from her sons and sup- 
port in case of need. Is it not possible 
that in these respects we may borrow to 
advantage from the Persians and at the 
same time add a more practical value to 
our high theories about the sanctity of 
marriage? Ifall the members of a family 
fully appreciated their position in the 
family, would not the sacredness of mar- 
riage which is the origin of the family 
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be more carefully regarded? Owing 
chiefly as we think to the deference 
shown by Persians to their parents the 
family relation is maintained there in 
spite of very crude notions and laws con- 
cerning the relations of man and wife. 
The residence and establishment of a 
Persian gentleman of means is imposing 
indeed. The dwelling is divided into the 
beroon and the anderoon—the outer and 
the inner courts—a separate set of apart- 
ments being arranged around each of 
these inclosed spaces. The beroon is 
where the proprietor transacts his busi- 
ness unless he be a wealthy merchant 
who also has shops in the bazaars, 
and there he receives the visits, which 
constitute one of the most formidable 
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features of high life in Persia. 
Among the many apartments 
of the beroon by far the most 
important is the grand re- 
ception room opening on the 
central court or garden. The 
court side of the apartment 
resembles the side of a green- 
house, being composed en- 
tirely of glass set in heavy 
carved sashes subdivided by 
mullions. Near the ceiling 
a section of the sashes is 
fixed and filled with stained 
glass in kaleidoscopic de- 
signs. But the lower part 
can be opened at will, pro- 
ducing exactly the effect of a 
piazza. Itis needless to dilate 
on the charms of such an 
arrangement in a climate like 
that of Persia when one con- 
siders that the apartment is 
generally raised but a few 
feet above the ground and 
gives directly on a spacious 
court or garden cooled by an 
enormous tank sometimes 
large enough to float boats 
and allow space to use the 
oars. 

The reception apartment is 
not unfrequently divided in- 
to two sections by a parti- 
tion of sashes and glass dupli- 
cating the arrangement in 
the side of the room, and thus 
the apartment can be reduc- 
ed or enlarged at will; in any 
case the effect of lightness is preserved, 
which relieves the heavy appearance of 
massive walls of adobe faced with stucco. 

The decorations of this stately apart- 
ment are comparatively simple what- 
ever be the wealth of the occupant. But 
even in Persia they have ways of making 
wealth tell, as one soon discovers. Here 
and there as a concession to European 
innovations one may see a French table 
or chair, a German or even an American 
clock, a bronze ornament and sometimes 
a foreign sofa, generally in questionable 
taste even when costly. But a Euro- 
pean will be far more attracted by the 
rich embroidered portiéres which hang in 
massive folds and the superb rugs that 
overlay the floors. No footsteps are 
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heard there for one treads on velvet! In 
Persia there is no spacious divan such as 
one sees in Turkey, reaching entirely 
across one end of the apartment, but the 
lordly aristocrat who at the pleasure of 
his sovereign owns that spacious man- 
sion sits on his knees and heels on the 
carpet or on a mattress laid on the car- 
pet, supporting his back by an embroi- 
dered cushion placed against the wall. 
Does my lord incline to take a siesta— 
then he simply lies. down in the same 
place. The carpeted floor is at once a 
chair and a couch for him. There he 
writes, transacts business, takes his 
lunch or his siesta and receives visits, 
whatever the room he occupies. 

The other decorations of the recep- 
tion apartment consist of elegant de- 
signs of plaster of Paris on the ceiling, 
and sometimes of honeycomb work 
in arched tachtchés or niches which are 
the only thing in the way of closets 
or shelves to be seen in a Persian 
house. This pendent honeycomb work 
was first invented in Persia; bor- 
rowed thence by the Arabs and car- 


ried to great perfection by the Moors 
in Spain and the Turks at Con- 


stantinople, it is known by us 
as Saracenic although really Per- 
sian. It is not uncommon to see 
an entire ceiling in a modern Per- 
sian reception room decorated 
in this manner, the numerous 
facets being veneered with bits 
of mirror glass. It is simply im- 
possible to de- 
scribe the 
fairylike 
splendor of 
this form of 
decorative art 
which with 
the simplest 
means sug- 
gests the roof 
of a_ grotto 
hung with 
stalactites. 

It is not un- 
common to 
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suburbs of a city, two stories in height ; 
I have seen one of three, a fact which 
shows considerable constructive ability, 
for the material used is adobe reinforced 
merely by burnt bricks at the corners. 
Such buildings are indeed lofty, for the 
ceilings are from eighteen to thirty feet 
in height. The upper story is in such 
case very airy forming a sort of vast pi- 
azza protected by great rolling screens 
like the curtains of a tent. The Bagh 
Ferdése or Garden of Paradise near Te- 
herfn is a most stately mansion of this 
description. Its columns of plaster of 
Paris display a rich inventive fancy. But 
even in that climate if not constantly 
watched these mansions quickly decay 
although faced with stucco. 

The anderoon or inner court is usually 
reached by a narrow covered way screened 
from general observation. It is the 

quarter of the residence reserved 

7 for the ladies, more familiarly but 

a incorrectly known to us as the 
harem. In point of fact the word 
harem represents the feminine per- 
sonelle of a man’s household, 
while the term anderoon is ap- 
plied to the quarters they occupy. 
In the anderoon every wife has 
separate apartments for herself 
and her children and her own 
female servants. The lord of the 
mansion always retires at evening 
to the anderoon, occupying the 
apartment of his favorite wife. 
There he takes the substantial 

meal of the day and is 
not to be disturbed ex- 
cept for an affair of ex- 
treme and unusual im- 
portance. 

One impressed with 
western ideas of orien- 
tal luxury would natu- 
rally suppose that the 

sleeping ap- 
artments of 
a Persian 
gentleman of 
wealth would 
possess every 








find the be- 
roon of a Per- 
Sian resi- 
dence, espe- 
cially in the 


modern  ap- 
pliance for 
furnishing a 
bedroom or a 
H lady's boudoir 
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A ROOM IN THE ROYAL PALACE, 


—elegant carved bedsteads of rare woods, 
spring mattresses, costly coverlids, beau- 
tifully decorated crockery, wash basins 
and the like, pier glasses, easy chairs 


in which a refined lady may find soft 
cushions moulding themselves to her 
person as she loses herself in a dream 
of material comfort and repose. 

Nothing of the sort. The oriental en- 
joys his ease and pleasure not a whit 
less than we do, but he takes it in a dif- 
ferent way. Massive namdads or felt car- 
pets cover the mats laid over the earthen 
floors and rugs are spread over the na- 
mads. This makes a soft cushionlike 
floor for bare feet, the Persian of either 
sex rarely wearing any foot covering un- 
less it be short socks in cold weather 
when chez lui in the anderoon. But no 
bedsteads are to be seen there, nor ta- 
bles nor washstands nor chairs. There 
are low stools inlaid with mother of 
pearl on which one may place a comb, or 
the large circular disk of metal called a 
tapsee which serves as a table at meals. 
The washing apparatus consists of a 
brass or silver basin and a graceful ewer 
of the same material. When the master 
wishes to perform his ablutions a hand 
maiden pours water on his hands from 
the ewer and then presents an embroi- 
dered crash towel hanging over her shoul- 
der. This is done not only in the morn- 
ing but at the close of a meal. Its neces- 
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sity is evident from the fact that even 
Persians of the highest rank still prefer 
to eat with their fingers or with a spoon 
when no Europeans are present. It is 
for this reason likewise that soup is a 
favorite dish, and that meats are served 
chiefly in the form of ragouts. A roast 
is also cooked so thoroughly and subse- 
quently steamed that it comes apart ea- 
sily. 

The bedding arrangements of this 
household are of the simplest. The mat- 
tresses are rolled up ina corner during 
the day and are spread on the floor at 
night. Sheets are not used. The cover- 
lid is generally a heavy quilt called a 
yorghén. Among the wealthy the yor- 
ghan is a very elegant affair richly em- 
broidered and edged with laces. I re- 
member the first night that we passed in 
Persia what embarrassment was caused 
by the request for sheets which we sup- 
posed had merely been forgotten. We 
were lodged at the residence of the gov- 
ernor of the province, and nothing could 
exceed the profuse hospitality extended 
to us. But when evening came there 
were no sheets. The governor with many 
apologies immediately sent out into the 
bazaars and ordered a shopkeeper to open 
his shop and sell an entire piece of white 
linen. Out of this a substitute for sheets 
was hastily improvised. 

But if there are no sheets, no bedsteads 
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and no wash stands in a Persian mansion 
of rank-one is sure to find it provided 
with a private steambath which is heat- 
ed daily for the use of some member of 
the family. This is indeed a very great 
luxury when one considers the climate 
and the relative cost of fnel and water in 
that country. Judging from the bath- 
houses I have seen in dwellings that 
were unoccupied at the time—Christians 
are never admitted to bathe in Persian 
baths as in Turkey—I can say that those 
private baths are so constructed and dec- 
orated as to add newattractions to clean- 
liness and the pleasures of living. They 
are pervaded by a poetic twilight, the 
floors are paved with marble or glazed 
tiles, and the walls are faced with beau- 
tiful ceramic designs or graceful arab- 
esques. If Tom Moore had visited those 
Persian baths his fervid fancy might have 
added a yet more vivid touch to the volup- 
tuous descriptions in Lalla Rookh and 
rendered them more true to the spirit of 
oriental life, let us add, than any stanzas 
found in that cluster of erotic pearls. Al- 
though a Christian may not profane those 
Persian scenes of delight yet the merrv 


laughter of the bathers ringing in those 


AN 
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vaulted halls sometimes seems to float be 
yond their massive walls to the world out 
side ; how otherwise may one explain 
the stories ane hears at times of what oc- 
curs in those mysterious haunts of clean- 
liness and beauty ? ° 
The master of this abode of pleasaunce 
and ease has not only his wives and chil- 
dren about him and his sons’ wives and 
children, but a horde of servants and 
retainers all living on his bounty and 
doing his will with a deferent zeal which 
ignores the fact that a word from the 
sovereign might at any hour bring ruin 
on that imposing establishment. Slaves 
there are stillin Persia, but for the most 
part they are negresses brought from 
Africa. White slaves no longer exist 
there, and the system of slavery, if still 
winked at, is abolished by law. The 
servants of a Persian grandee are there- 
fore freemen on hire who come and go at 
will. Even the eunuchs are free and re- 
ceive wages like other employés. Few 
gentlemen in Persia have less than a 
dozen servants; many have thirty to 
fifty ; a few over a hundred. The late 
Mestofee ul Mamolék, the greatest sub- 
ject of the Shah, had no less than two 
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thousand it was said. Of these ser- 
vants a certain number are considered 
absolutely essential in every house of 
rank even though the heavens fall. 
First of all there is the nazeer or head 
servant, equivalent to a major domo; 
he exercises a general supervision and 
is responsible for those under him. A 
head cook there must also be and a 
pishketmét, the latter the purveyor of 
refreshments when visitors are received, 
a most important service as we shall see. 
Then there is the head hostler and the 
giliodar or equerry who is superintendent 
of the stables and rides in advance when 
his master goes abroad, clearing the 
streets for the cavalcade. These men 
have under them various assistants 
whose number is proportioned to the 
dignity and wealth of the house. For 
example there must be an assistant 
hostler for every four horses. Besides 


these special servants there are ferau- 
sches or attendants in indefinite number 
whose business it is to swell the train 
of the master in public, to carry messages 
and discharge a variety of miscellaneous 


duties. The sum total of domestics is 
swelled by the gardeners, the secretaries 
or scribes, the eunuchs, the female ser- 
vants, the bathkeepers, the drawers of 
water and other underlings of high and 
low degree, each one ready to avenge on 
those below him the insolence of his 
superiors and tip his kolah on the back 
of his head whenever it can be done with 
impunity. The kolah is the conical cap 
of black sheepskin or an imitation of it 
which is worn by all Persians. Whena 
Persian servant or bravo has his head 
thrown a little off the balance by an extra 
backsheesh or a holiday and inclines to 
make a parade of himself or to bully those 
below him, the first symptom of what is 
called a big head is for him to tip his kolah 
backward. Sometimes a swaggering fel- 
low so far forgets himself as to appear 
in his master’s presence in this fashion. 
But he is lucky if the master does not im- 
mediately order the cap to be jammed 
over his eyes and that he be thrashed out 
of the room for his impudence. In any 
case look out for a Persian who inclines 
to the habit of wearing his kol&h tipped 
back. 

The question naturally arises, how are 
all these menials supported? Few of 
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them sleep in the master’s house. Most 
of them are married, and while they take 
turns to sleep there, in order that he may 
not be without attendants at night, by 
far the larger number go home after 
nightfall. Living in Persia is cheap for 
the poor, but even then one would sup- 
pose that it would take a large sum to 
support such a multitude, for including 
their wives and children a Persian grandee 
may easily have under him several hun- 
dred people who are dependent on his 
purse or his bounty for a livelihood. 
Some of these people receive regular 
salaries or wages. . These wages are 
small but are eked out and more than 
eked out by the practice of an established 
custom of that country ; this is the mo- 
dahfil. It is an understood thing that 
an employé in Persia has the right to 
add ten per centum to the price of every 
purchase made for the master. If he 
goes no further than that nothing is said. 
But Persian servants do not always stop 
there. They have various tricks for en- 
larging the modahfil besides the com- 
mon one of demanding a percentage from 
the seller. It is evident that great abus- 
es may grow out of this custom. Other 
servants make a living by simply re- 
ceiving their clothes and daily rations 
of food for their services and the pro- 
tection extended to them by their liege, 
the latter a most important feature in 
a country where right and law are often 
contravened by injustice and oppres- 
sion. They take their chances of steal- 
ing or picking up vails and tips and 
attending to other matters in moments 
of leisure. One of the most common 
and profitable devices permitted by 
usage to a Persian gentleman for paying 
his servants is to select one or more of 
them from time to time to carry a present 
to some dignitary whom he wishes to 
honor or from whom he desires a favor. 
The servant who takes the gift invariably 
receives a present of money in silver or 
gold graduated to the rank of the re- 
spective parties. This present the ser- 
vant keeps and it is credited to him in lieu 
of wages. Even the Shah sometimes 
avails himself of this custom in reward- 
ing high officials. Of course the recipi- 
ent of the gift repays himself in turn by 
also sending presents and thus the mas- 
ters pay their servants and gain influence 
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or other personal advantages by such ex- 
change of gifts. Toa European on first 
atriving in Persia this practice appears 
very onerous but after a time he discov- 
ers that it has its compensations and 
that in the matter of log rolling the Per- 
sians can give points to our average poli- 
ticians. 

What most impresses an American who 
comes in contact with high life in Persia 
is the elaborate etiquette that regulates 
all the relations of society. It is indeed 
the most extraordinary feature of that 
ancient and singular country. There is 
nothing spontaneous about it. The ques- 
tion of rank lies at the basis of this for- 
midable ceremonial structure ; everything 
is calculated to the very last degree, and 
all social relations turn upon the faintest 
variations in the shades of rank. But in 
a country having so many court officials 
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whose offices are sometimes merely hon- 
orary and scarcely differ in degree it is 
often extremely difficult to settle this 
matter of rank and to so conduct one’s self 
as not to give umbrage. It is not un- 
common at official entertainments for 
gentlemen to leave in disgust at some 
supposed slight that was wholly unin- 
tentional. , 
Keenly aware of these facts and of the 
importance of maintaining influence by 
avoiding unnecessary offence the writer 
on more than one occasion found it ex- 
pedient to take secret advice from those 
whose position and experience gave them 
complete knowledge of the exact rank of 
every dignitary at Teherfn. It is cus- 
tomary when a visit is to be paid on a 
man of position to send beforehand and 
inquire whether he can receive at a 
specified day andhour. Ifthegentleman 
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be of higher or of very high rank it is 
proper to send an autographic note sev- 
eral days in advance. If of equal rank 
then a moonchee or private secretary car- 
ries a verbal message couched in flowery 
terms and the answer is equally compli- 
mentary. Ifthe gentleman to be visited 
be of lower rank then the message may 
be carried within two or three hours of 
the visit by a mere ferausch or servant. 

The visitor generally proceeds on 
horseback although private carriages are 
now used in the chief quarters of the 
capital. The number of mounted at- 
tendants who always accompany the 
master depends not only on his rank but 
also on the rank of the host. Hence 
such a visit may be made with a dozen 
to twenty attendants or with but one 
ortwo. In either case they must all be 
mounted. 

As in other countries so in Persia 
one finds decayed gentlemen who in a 
shabby genteel style endeavor to keep up 
appearances with those whose fortunes are 
in theascendent. The poorer man might 


in America be thought to be well off if he 
could make a visit with eight or ten 


mounted attendants. But the pathos of 
the Persian gentleman’s struggle to con- 
ceal his poverty is apparent in the shab- 
biness of the liveries and the once hand- 
somely embroidered saddle cloths and 
housings and in the lank untrimmed 
look of the horses which with their 
sunken eyes and languid movement seem 
to show that they appreciate the fallen 
fortunes of their poor but still haughty 
liege. 

When the visit is between men of high 
and equal rank the cavalcade is met when 
still some distance from the house by 
mounted heralds who immediately re- 
turn at full gallop to announce the 
guest's approach. When he dismounts 
at the gate a crowd of liveried Servants 
receive him and forming a procession led 
by the head servant escort him to the 
presence of the host. 

Filing with dignified march through 
the winding walks of the garden where 
fountains play merrily on either hand, 
the procession at last reaches the entrance 
to the salaamlik or reception room. The 
host meets the guest at the foot of the 
steps if of equal or superior rank, and 
takes him by the hand; the guest pro- 
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nounces the first word; if they are both 
Mahometans the guest deliberately re- 
peats, ‘‘Salaam aleikoom !’’ bowing pro- 
foundly; the host responds, « Aleikoom 
salaam!’’ Toa Christian he would say 
‘‘Hosh amedéed!’’ or some similar 
phrase of welcome. 

Still holding the guest by the hand 
the host slightly precedes him into the 
room and then comes the crucial cere- 
mony of the occasion. The upper corner 
farthest from the door is the chief seat, 
and when the guest is of equal or superior 
rank the host offers that seat to him; 
the latter declines and the former insists; 
if the guest is of superior rank he is care- 
ful, however, after warmly declining the 
post of honor that no one else but him- 
self occupies it; but if of equal rank and 
of kindly disposition he may persist in 
allowing the host to occupy it provided 
he still retains a place on the left hand of 
the host, which, except in the case of the 
corner seat, is deemed more honorable 
than the right. 

Since the partial introduction of tables 
for refreshments the question of seating 
among equals is solved by placing chairs 
exactly opposite to each other, equidis- 
tant from the door, and with the tables 
between. This manceuvre is indeed a 
stroke of genius and was doubtless 
evolved after much profound thought 
and discussion. 

Host and guest being at last seated to 
mutual satisfaction, the master of the 
house with his hand on his heart bows 
to the guest and with well-modulated 
phrases bids him welcome in the name 
of Allah. If any other guests or mem- 
bers of the family happen to be present 
each in turn then offers a similar saluta- 
tion without waiting for an introduction. 
The fact of being guest of such a host 
speaks for itself. 

By a nod or other slight sign the host 
indicates the order for refreshments of 
which the gradation depends upon the 
rank of the guest. If it be in the height 
of the warm season a cool sherbet of 
water flavored with tourchee or lime 
juice and sugar is first served; at other 
seasons, and always before noon, tea is 
first served in graceful glasses, sweetened 
almost to a sirup but without milk ; it 
is always properly steeped and is gener- 
ally of good flavor, being imported from 
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Russia. Sometimes it is flavored with 
spices or lemon juice. 

Now it is that one perceives the im- 
portance of the pishketmét in a Persian 
household. Not only is it his duty to see 
that the refreshments are properly pre- 
pared but it is of still greater moment 
that they be served in a manner creditable 
to the house and with careful observance 
of the etiquette «‘ of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which changeth not.’* The num- 
ber of cups is naturally the same as the 
number of those to be served; but it is in 
serving them that one sees the nice- 
ties of etiquette reduced to a fine point. 
If there are one or more guests of rank 
equal to the host there must be a num- 
ber of tea bearers corresponding to the 
number of those ofequal rank. The pish- 
ketmét enters first followed by his as- 
sistants bearing the tea on separate 
trays. All are in their stocking feet. 
Approaching the upper end of the room 
with even step they present the guests 
of equal rank with their tea each at the 
same identical moment. After them the 
other guests are served according to their 
rank. The pishketmét and servants then 
retire to the door in good order careful 
not to turn their backs on the guests. 

At a regulated interval after the first 
course of refreshments the host signifies 
that pipes be brought. Here again we 
find the strictness of Persian etiquette 
strongly accentuated. The number of 
kalians or water pipes presented must 
equal the number of guests of equal rank 
and each pipe is offered at the same mo- 
ment, the bearer bending forward grace- 
fully as he turns the mouthpiece to the 
guest. But if eitherthe host or the chief 
guest be superior to all the others in rank 
then only one pipe is brought in and is pre- 
sented to him. Before smoking himself 
he offers it to each one present in turn 
but each one of course declines. After 
he has taken a few whiffs the pipe is 
handed to the next in rank and thus 
passes around the room. But woe unto 
him of inferior rank who, presuming on 
the insistance of his superior, accepts the 
offer to smoke the pipe first. Not only 
does he at once perceive undisguised 
scorn in every face present for his disre- 
gard of the principles which guide social 
intercourse in Persia but he is also liable 
to hear the withering order given to take 
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away the kalidn, to wash it, and to light 
it anew. 

After a proper interval tea and pipes 
may be served again if the visit be one of 
unusual importance. The signal for de- 
parttre is given by the host himself 
when he orders coffee to be served. This 
may perhaps not be until the visit has 
lasted for one to two hours, but the 
guest well understands that the limit is 
reached after the coffee is finished. With 
a low graceful bow he expresses the 
pleasure he has enjoyed from so agreea- 
ble a reception and requests permission to 
depart. Not to be outdone in courtesy 
the host bows in return, thanks the visi- 
tor for coming under his roof and in the 
name of God grants the desired permis- 
sion if indeed he feels that he must go. 
Thus with honeyed words they move to 
the door and the household servants, mar- 
shalled in stately procession again, es- 
cort the guest to the gate where his steed 
is champing impatient to turn his head 
homeward. When a foreigner has many 
such visits to make it may readily be im- 
agined that once the novelty is worn off 
they might become irksome. But it is 
in Persia as elsewhere—everything de- 
pends upon the host. It was always 
tiresome for me to visit some gentlemen 
at Teheran ; while others displayed such 
social tact and such genuine sincerity 
that one soon forgot the burdens of eti- 
quette and became unconscious of the 
flight of time. 

The interchange of courtesies among 
the ladies of Persia is attended with a 
similar observance of a strict etiquette 
between host and guest. But in one 
point the visits of the two sexes essen- 
tially differ. When gentlemen exchange 
calls every male servant about the place 
is present to swell the display and assist 
in the ceremonies. But when ladies ex- 
change visits every man is expected to 
keep out of sight ; when the visitor en- 
ters the gate she is met by the chief eu- 
nuch who guides her through a deserted 
courtyard and garden to the anderoon, 
where the hostess is prepared to enter- 
tain her for several hours. The refresh- 
ments offered in the anderoon are. also 
more elaborate and profuse than those of 
the beroon. 

Before closing this rapid sketch of 
high life in Persia it is proper to mention 
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one of its more remarkable features which 
bears a strong resemblance to the cus- 
toms of the great feudal houses of old. 
A Persian of rank always keeps open 
house. In addition to the frequent and 
sumptuous entertainments of such an es- 
tablishment a traveller of distinction may 
always find a comfortable lodging in 
the chief houses of a town or village. 
More than this the 

poor can generally 

obtain a meal there. 

It may be merely a 

meal of bread and 

rice or a ragout; 

but when the poor 

man at the gate 

asks for it it is not 

refused. While nat- ] 

urally many would f 

hesitate to beg even 

when needy yet in 

every place there 

are some who are 

dependent on char- 

ity and they are not 
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likely to suffer in Persia as sometimes 
with us. The reason for this custom is 
partly because the Mahometan religion 
inculeates charity to the faithful as a 
means of promoting a sure entrance to 
the realms of bliss; it may also be in 
part because the position and reputation 
of a grandee are enhanced by ostenta- 
tious charity. But in many cases the 
custom is undoubt- 
edly practised be- 
cause of the genu- 
ine kindliness of 
heart of the giver, 
for there is sucha 
thing as true benev- 
olence in Persia, 
and a man who 
might be cruel, sel- 
fish or treacherous 
toward a rival may 
be found to show 
unaffected kindli- 
ness toward those 
from whom he has 
nothing to fear. 


MOTHS. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Guosts of departed wingéd things, 
What memories are those 

That lure you with your damask wings 
Here where my candle glows ? 


Vainly you hover, circling oft 
This tongue of yellow flame ! 
A tiger by caresses soft, 
Vainly you seek to tame! 


Here is no hope for you: nay, here 
Death lurks within the light 

To leap upon you flying near, 
And sweep you from the night. 


Moon-butterflies, back to your blooms 
Born of the dew and stars ! 
Hence, ghosts, and seek again your 
glooms 
Hidden by shadow bars ! 


Quick, speed across the dusky blue, 
Lest in a sudden breath 

This tawny tiger wake, and you 
Endure a second death ! 
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FOURTH STAGE 

ONG KONG!. . .I like the name 

of my-next port. It has a fine 

clangorous significance like two slow 

loud notes of some great brazen-lunged 
bell. Hong Kong ! 

We have one more glimpse of Fujiyama 
the next morning as Japan sinks out of 
sight. . During the day the young 
Chinaman with the pallid waxen hands 
dies. He has struggled hard to keep the 


flame burning until he sees his own land 
but the crisp breath of the Japanese coast 
puffs it out suddenly. 


They hang a can- 
vas screen across one corner of the steer- 
age deck and the doctor goes back and 
forth from behind it. They will carry 
him back to his country, though he will 
not be glad or aware. . But the sea 
knows she is being defrauded of her 
rights and wakes and rages. She comes 
in the nights and beats thunderously 
with her great fists upon our doors. She 
leaps to look over our bulwarks for her 


hidden victim; she roars with wrath and 
will not be appeased. For two days we 
steam in the face of the northwest gale 
she has raised, and for three the ship 
plunges like a spurred horse. I find that 
bodily I am proof now against seasick- 
ness, but my temper has a violent attack 
of malde mer. It makes me bitterly 
cross to go leaping and plunging about 
the ship, not to be able to keep my seat, 
and to gradually collect my soup and 
entrées in my lap; so I retire to bed, 
wedge myself in tight with pillows, and 
go steadily through every word the ship’s 
library affords on the subject of Japan. 
Iam refreshed and cheered to find that 
the writers of each of these books fails as 
signally as I shall fail, toconvey any ade- 
quate idea of the fairy charms of the land 
of chrysanthemums. Shall one 
paint a dragon fly with a whitewash 
brush ?. 

Nevertheless I gather from these books 
much confirmatory of my own swiftly 
gathered impressions. Their very faults 
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are such as are misdemeanors in adults 
but quite forgivable in children. They 
are hopelessly immodest, with the un- 
conscious shamelessness of babies, and 
they fib imaginatively with an infant’s 
inability to discern the relative value of 
truth and falsehood. They are brave 
with somewhat of the headlong courage 
of the child who is ignorant of the mean- 
ing of danger, and in matters of honor 
they have youth’s reckless passionate 
exaltation. They are unfailingly sweet- 
tempered and courteous. Their artistic 
conscientiousness ascends into the realm 
of morality. They are frugal and tem- 
perate, they detest all ugliness, dirt and 
squalor—they are unique—they are de- 
lightful—they are Japanese ! 

On Sunday the 15th we reach 
Kong. 


Hong 
The sea turns to a cool profound 
emerald, and we descry again on the 
horizon the bamboo wings of the fishing 


and coasting junks. These sails are 
somewhat larger and deeper of hue than 
those of Japan and still more resemble 
the fans of giant yellow and russet but- 
terflies. 

More treeless mountains rise 
out of the green waters. They are broken 
and rugged ; of volcanic origin; and 
where the scant herbage fails their naked, 
sides show tawny as a lion’s hide. It is 
one of the three beautiful harbors of the 
world, the water winding deeply inland 
between the hills, and flowing around 
island mountains ringed with white 
girdles of foam. At one o’clock we are 
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in the broad antechamber of the port, 
known as the Tyee-Moon, and are sig- 
nalled from the lofty peak to the inhabi- 
tants of the town lying at its foot. At 
two o’clock we drop anchor in the road- 
stead amid a great host of shipping of 
all characters and nations—twenty-three 
days out from San Francisco. ‘The White 
Star people had instructed Captain Kemp- 
son to make all due haste for my sake, 
and it is one of the swiftest voyages ever 
known at this season of the year, when 
the winds are contrary coming to the 
west. We were seventeen days to Japan, 
where we remained thirty-six hours, and 
five days from Yokohama to Hong Kong. 

The island of Hong Kong is a cluster 
of lofty abrupt hills with scanty vegeta- 
tion, seized by England in 1842 after a 
struggle with China. At that time the 
town was an insignificant fishing village, 
but the value of the site was great com- 
mercially and strategically. It is a con- 
venient and safe harbor for the squadron 
detailed to watch and menace the Rus- 
sian navy in the Pacific; and the English 
have elevated the village into a flourish- 
ing city and made it the fourth shipping 
port of the world. The harbor is navi- 
gable for the largest merchant vessels and 
men-of-war in existence, and is perfectly 
sheltered and easy of access. 

As in Japan, sampans swarm about us 
as soon as we are made fast to the buoy, 
but they are far less picturesque than 
those. Each sampan wears a bamboo 
hood in the stern, and here the owner 
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houses his wife and rears his family. A 
brood of babies is in each one of these 
little hutches, and while the pigtailed 
subject of the celestial emperor stands 
and rows in the bow, his helpmeet sculls 
in the stern with a long oar that serves 
as a tiller. The Chinese woman of the 
working class,I find, decided centuries 
ago the question still in its stormy in- 
fancy with us—of the dividedskirt. She 
clothes herself in a pair of wide black 
trousers, a loose tunic, jade earrings and 
cork-soled shoes, and is ready for all the 
emergencies of life. Should they take 
the form of marriage with a sampan 
owner she will but rarely set her foot on 
shore again, but will in common with 
something like 20,000 of the ‘‘ water pop- 
ulation’’ of Hong Kong work, sleep, eat, 
bear her children, rear them, and die in 
this crazy little boat. 

I am very regretful at leaving the 
Oceanic where I have received so much 
kindness, but ‘hateful is the dark blue 
ocean’’ after more than three weeks of 
it, and delightful the thought of even 
three precious days on land. Iam tostay 
with personal friends in Hong Kong in 
order that I may see something of domes- 
tic life in the east ; and I am taken ashore 
in their private steam launch. Chairs and 
bearers are waiting for us on the dock— 
comfortable fauteuils of bamboo, trimmed 
with silver and supported by long bam- 
boo poles. This is even more amusing 
than the ’rikishas. There are four Chi- 





namen for each chair, dressed in my 
friend’s livery—loose trousers and tunic 
of white cotton bordered with rose col- 
or. Their feet are bare and their queues 
are gathered into Psyche knots, on the 
back of their heads, like the hair of the 
shop girls in America. 

They lift the poles to their shoulders 
and start off in a swift swinging trot. 
We pass across the narrow strip of level 
land that lies on the water’s edge—the 
business quarter of the city built hand- 
somely and solidiy of native stone—and 
begin to mount the broad steep ways that 
lead to the residence quarter. These are 
cool and shadowy with great trees, with 
the clattering feathered spears of the tall 
bamboos, with gigantic ferns, and pro- 
digious satiny leaves of tropical lilies. 
The streets are paved with asphalt and 
have no sidewalks ; here and there they 
resolve themselves into broad flights of 
shallow steps up which the bearers carry 
us with perfect ease. . The verdure is 
magnificent ; the town is submerged in 
it; flowers are everywhere. On every wall 
stand rows of earthen jars full of green- 
ery and blossom—rows on rows of them 
in the courtyards—more rows on both 
ends of every flight of stepg,and on all 
balcony railings. Every nook and cor- 
ner that will hold a jar is filled with 
bloom, and the rarest orchids are strewn 
carelessly about industriously producing 
flowers in delicious provincial ignorance 
of their own value and what they might 
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exact in the way of expensive attention. 
. We meet the most astonishing 
varieties of the human race. All sorts 
and conditions of Chinamen—elegant 
dandies in exquisitely pale tinted bro- 
cades—grave merchants and compradors, 
richly but soberly clad—neat‘amahs with 
bandaged feet sitting at the street cor- 
ners taking in sewing by the day—street 
sellers of tea, shrimp, fruit, sweetmeats 
and rice—women working side by side 
with the men, mending the streets, . 
horrible old women, weazened and wrin- 
kled beyond all imagining—all the femin- 
inity shrivelled out of them—their only 
head covering a bit of black cloth across 
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their seamed and humble foreheads, and 
the last pathetic spark of the female in- 
stinct for adornment visible in the big 
jade and silver rings in their ears. From 
the windows shaded by light bamboo 
blinds, look out coarse olive faces— 
heavy and dull of eye, repulsively sen- 
sual. These are Portuguese; descend- 
ants of the hardy sailors who explored 
and ruled these southern seas before the 
English supplanted them. They have 
bred in with the natives everywhere and 
have grown an indolent mongrel race. 

Plump and prosperous-looking gen- 
tlemen go by in European dress and with 
tight-fitting purple satin coalhods on 
theirheads. Their complexions are dark 
and their features—dug out of a mat of 
astonishingly thick beards—are aggra- 
vatedly Hebraic in their cast. They are 
Parsees, and look uncommonly like the 
lost tribes—exhibiting also, I am told, 
the same eminent abilities in business 
probably by those much- 
sought-for Hebrew truants. 

At thecorner stands a haughty 
jewel-eyed prince of immense stature— 
straight and lithe as a palm—in whose 
high-featured bronze countenance are un- 
fathomable potentialities of pride and 
passion. He wears a soldier's dress 
and sword, and a huge scarlet turban ot 
the most intricate convolutions. I cry 
out with astonishment at the sight of 
this superb creature. 

‘«Ts it an emperor ?”’ 
breathless admiration. 

‘‘Anemperor! Poof! it’s only a Sikh 
policeman. There are hundreds about 
the place quite as splendid as he.”’ 

. When the Arabs who had seen 
Europeans only in trousers, fled before 
the magnificent onslaught of the kilted 
Highlanders at Tel-el-Kebir, they ex- 
claimed in amazement : 

‘« If these are the Scotch women, what 
!’ so though a bit dashed 


possessed 


I demanded in 


must the men be ! 
I say to myself, «If these are the Sikh 
policemen, what must their princes be?” 
and secretly resolve to go some day and 
discover. 

It gives me my first real impression of 
the power of England who tames these 
mountain lions and sets them to doing her 
police duty. It would seem incredible that 
this rosy commonplace Tommy Atkins 
who comes swaggering down the street in 
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rolled in the army of the 
conquerors as their bravest 
and most loyal native troops. 
What is the secret? 
2 Is it more beef and 
mutton perhaps—or more of 
submission to orders and 
power of self-discipline? . 

Here comes one of the con- 
querers of India—a kilted 
Highlander swinging down 
the road in his plaided petti- 
coats, with six inches of bare 
stalwart pink legs showing, 
and a fine hearty self-confi- 
dence in his mien that sig- 
nifies his utter disbelief in 
the power of anything hu- 
man to conquer him. 

We leave this olla podrida 
of all nations behind, and 
mount into a broad street 
curved around the flank of 
the hill. On the upper side 
of it is the heavy wall of the 
Portuguese convent, once 
painted a lovely light blue, 
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his scarlet coat can be the 

weapon that tamed this fine 

creature in theturban. . 

What is it that makes this 
cheerfully vulgar Anglo- 

Saxon the lord of the Hin- 

doo?. . . Physically he is 

notthe Sikh's superior, and 

in profound and passionate 
sentiment if one may judge 

by the countenance, the 

Hindoo is infinitely the su- 

perior of the Briton. Nor 

is he greater in courage or 

dignity, for these Indians 

made a noble resistance 

to English encroachment, ‘ 
and after conquest were en- “THE HAND OF A GENTLEMAN.” 
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and now freaked and stained a thousand 
charming tints by time and weather. 
Creepers bearing great yellow flower 
disks trail across it; trees shadow it 
and the convent’s massive outlines loom 
from behind. A beautiful work 
is done inside in teaching Chinese girls 
the sweet decencies of life and pretty 
ferninine arts. Opposite is my friend’s 
house—two stories of stone surrounded 
by great verandas. The coolies run 
down a curving flight of steps and de- 
posit us at the door. 

These Hong Kong houses have admir- 
able interiors. A lofty hall divides this 
one, terminating on a rear veranda, with 
a wide view of the precipitous white city, 
buried in verdure, sloping down to the 
flashing emerald of the bay, ringed with 
its tawny hills. The hall is filled with 
more potted plants, and massive furniture 
of Indian ebony and marble. To the left 


is a great drawing room fifty feet long 
and eighteen high, with a dozen win- 
Here are more palms and ferns, 


dows. 
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rich European fittings and eastern bric- 
a-brac. Scattered about are photographs 
of all the Hohenzollerns, for my friends 
are Germans. We rest a while in the cool 
green gloom of this apartment, and drink 
tea brought hy a tall yellow gentleman 
in silk trousers, a black satin cap and a 
crisp rustling blue gown reaching nearly 
to his ankles. My bedchamber is an- 
other huge shadowy place with a dressing 
room and bath as large as the ordinary 
drawing room at home, and furnished 
with the old mahogany and silver fittings 
brought from Germany two generations 
ago. Its airy, unencumbered spaces re- 
mind me of the fine old bedchambers in 
the plantation houses at home in the 
south, . Here I am awakened in the 
morning by another pigtailed gentleman 
who brings me my tea, prepares my bath 
and arranges all things ready for my 
toilet. Female servants in Hong Kong 
are rare; and after the first surprise is 
over these clean, grave male-maids seem 
perfectly efficient and convenable servi- 
tors. Our meals are stately functions— 
adorned of course with profuse greenery 
and flowers—with fine wines and delicate 
food exquisitely prepared. . . . Asump- 
tuous eastern life that flows on with cool 
and unhasting repose and gravity. I was 
never in a German household before, and 
find here many pretty unfamiliar cus- 
toms—one of them a nice fashion of re- 
peating upon rising from the table a Ger- 
man phrase which expresses mutual 
good will and affection, a sort of grace of 
friendship after meat. There is a careful 
sweet civility too in their intercourse 
with one another, very pleasant to share. 

. In all our expeditions about the 
place we are luxuriously car- 
ried by our coolies, who ap- 
parently put forth no spe- 
cial effort or haste but with 
whom a rapid walker with 
no burden is unable to keep 
pace. The streets are a pan- 
orama of unending interest. 
’Rikishas are employed oc- 
casionally in the level part 
of the town but the general 
mode of travelling in the 
steeper streets is by chairs, 
the distinctive livery of pri- 
4] vate bearers consisting of the 
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color of the border of their 
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white garments. Stout haughty red- 
faced Englishmen go by in these chairs, 
and occasionally a covered one is met, 
with bamboo blinds, in which sits an 
equally fat and haughty mandarin. Coo- 
lies run about at a dog trot bearing im- 
mense burdens swung at the two ends of 
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land. The same was done some years ago 
at Kow-Loon on the opposite side of the 
harbor, where England owns a strip of 
the mainland. On this reclaimed land fine 
wharves lined with godowns (warehouses) 
have been built, and huge drydocks and 
shipyards established where shipbuild- 
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a pole carried on their naked muscular 
yellow shoulders. Pretty round - faced 
children dressed exactly like their elders, 
play in the doorways and smile back at 
the passerby. There is a general pub- 
lic amiability— without the gay and 
gracious vivacity of Japan—in all except 
the lowest class of laborers. They toil 
terribly and incessantly for infinitesimal 
sums, and by the most minute economies 
manage to exist—to continue these la- 
bors and privations. They are old in 
youth, parched, callous and dully indiffer- 
ent. Incapable of further disappointment 
they exist with the stolid patience of 
those who expect only stones and ser- 
pents, having abandoned all hopes of 
bread and fish. 

The town is growing and prosperous. 
The shops, hotels, clubs and counting 
houses are handsome stone buildings 
with deep arcade-like verandas with 
pointed arches. The banks and public 
buildings are imposing and massive, and 
the place is noisy with the sound of ma- 
sons’ tools. The harbor for 200 yards in 
front of the Praya (the broad water street) 
is shallow, and preparations are being 
made to fill it up and give Hong Kong 
the benefit of this extra width of level 


ing goes industriously on and the largest 
vessels afloat can put in for repairs. The 
export trade in cotton, tea, silk, spices and 
rice is enormous and the place develops 
year by year considerable manufacturing 
industries. 

Though three great lines of trans-Paci- 
fic steamers ply between Hong Kong and 
America there is only one resident of that 
nationality in the city besides the consul. 
The English, Germans, Parsees and Chi- 
namen conduct its business. The stra- 
tegic importance of Hong Kong is so 
great that four or five warships are al- 
ways in its harbor or cruise in the neigh- 
borhood and two full regiments are kept 
in garrison. At thetime of my visit one of 
these regiments was of Highlanders who 
wear in this hot climate white jackets 
and helmets with their kilts. They are 
being put through a rapid and vigorous 
drill one morning when we pass the pa- 
rade ground and the pipes are shrilly 
skirling—music to stir the heart in which 
runs the smallest drop of Scotch blood. 
Not even the Sikh policemen stand first 
in my affections at this moment, as—to 
that wild keen sound—the solid ranks of 
brawny red-haired Caledonians trot by 
with their petticoats fluttering about 
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their bare knees and their bayonets set in 
a glittering hedge. . Oh, braw sight! 
Scotland for- 


Oh, bonny lads! . 


! 


ever = 

The climate of Hong Kong at this sea- 
son is of Eden. Airs of Paradise wave 
through the splendid tropical foliage. 
The sun is pleasantly hot at midday, and 
the mornings and evenings are dewily 
cool. Coolies do their work naked to the 
waist, but ordinary European garments 
are comfortable. From every point is 
seen either the light flashing from green 
waters, or the red and yellow hills out- 
lined against a turquoise sky. My friends 
are loath that I should lose a single pleas- 
ure and we are out all day long in this 
adorable weather. One of our paths lies 
through the green twilight of the Botani- 
cal Gardens filled with such vegetation 
as I have always regarded with a doubt- 
ing eye in the picture of the Asiatic half 
of the geography. We pass under the 
tremulous lacey shadows of ferns twenty 
feet high —through trellises weighted 
with ponderous vines that blow a myriad 
perfumed purple trumpets up to the gold- 
en noon—and emerge upon sunny spaces 
where fountains are sprinkling silver 
rain upon banks of crimson and orange 
flowers. The flaxen-haired, muslin-clad 


English children play here, cared for by 
prim trousered Chinese amahs ; and we 
meet pretty blue-eyed German ladies in 
their chairs taking this road home. 
Another expedition leads to the top of 
the peak whose head is 2000 feet above 
the water and up whose side the town 
climbs year by year. Our way—at an 
angle of forty-five degrees—is by a tram 
dragged up the mountain by means of an 
endless chain. This peak is the city’s 
summer resort and pleasuring ground. 
Handsome bungalows cling to its steep 
sides, built in the Italian style of warm 
cream-white stone. There is ten degrees 
difference in temperature between the 
peak and the town and a summer hotel 
is in process of construction at the top. 
. Wecan see from here how the water 
flows between the hills, and how the har- 
bor broadens to bays and narrows to 
straits between the island mountains. 
Only at Rio Janeiro and Sydney, they 
tell me, is there a harbor whose beauty 
compares to this. The man in charge of 
the windy signal station comes out and 
explains to us the various ways in which 
the town is warned of the coming of ves- 
sels, and also points out to us an ex- 
tremely low-spirited and discontented- 
looking lady with battered features who 
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turns her back upon us and stares in un- 


winking disgust out to sea. She was 
once the gay and gilded figurehead of 
the Princess Charlotte wrecked in these 
waters long since, and plainly resents 
what she looks upon as her fall in life, and 
the banal jocosity of those who rescued 
her bobbing detachedly about in a shel- 
tered cove, and brought her up here to 
assist a low signal officer ! 

Our chairs have come up by another 
way and we are to be carried down by the 
long winding road sinking by slow stages 
to the town. During the first stage we 
are in full sunlight, passing under the 
walls of the white palace-like bungalows 
with smooth-shaven tennis courts where 
ruddy-cheeked spare-loined young Eng- 
lishmen toss the ball to fair-haired light- 
footed English girls. Then the road— 
the earth here is a thousand beautiful 


shades of buff and rose—winds about to 
the east and we pass into the shadows. 
A tiny Greek church with asparsely pop- 
ulated graveyard clings to the decliv- 
ity above us, and from far below comes 
the faint cool sound of waters foaming 
around the foot of the hills. 

The sun has set; only the utmost 
heights are gilded now and the twilight 
deepens on our path. We swing around 
the hills—in and out—and down, down— 
with smooth easy motion to the regular 
pad, pad, pad of the bearers’ feet. Here 
and there in the dusk we discern the 
scarlet turban of the Sikh warders, stand- 
ing motionless as bronze statues. Below 
in the harbor the lights of the town, the 
ships and the flitting sampans sparkle 
through the faint evening mist like mul- 
titudinous fireflies. The town climbs 
the hill to meet us and we pass into the 
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a handsome dark gentleman of forty years 
or so, with very white teeth and eyes like 

black velvet. 
me) fitting London clothes and in his soft slow 
ay 


He wore extremely well- 


voice he signified that on the 
morrow he would take us to 


cae Dn 





still heavier gloom of trees. A great 
pure calm reigns here where we sink into 
this cool flood of darkness ; half- 
naked figures go by noiselessly on un- 
shod feet. I know all this; I remem- 
ber it well. Somewhere—once—I 
passed through just such shadowy ways 
in the warm nights. This silent 
peace of darkness after long hours of 
burning light is quite familiar tome. I 
try to recall where it was—but it was a 
long, long time ago and I have forgot- 
ten the name of the place and the people 
who lived there. I only remember 
that I used to pass under the great trees, 
and that some wonderful secret 
delight waited for me beyond them. 
That was long ago; to night only an ex- 
cellent dinner attends my coming. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A lordly pleasure dome decree——” 


Kubla Khan came to tiffin one day— 


see the pleasure dome—not yet 
entirely complete. Kubla Khan 
was his name in Xanadu of course, but 
in Hong Kong for the sake of conven- 
ience and brevity he was called Catchik 
Chater. Also for convenience and brevity 
he gave it out that he was a British 
subject, resident in China, born in India 
and with a certain mixture of Greek and 
Armenian blood in his veins ; naturally 
in Xanadu his rank and pedigree were 
far more complicated. It had been 
his fancy to come to Hong Kong twenty 
years before without bringing with him 
any drafts on his treasury, and in the 
interim he had collected something like 
a million pounds it was said. It was 
he who had made the long water front 
at Kow-Loon, rescuing it from the sea 
and had covered it with great godowns 
filled with merchandise of the east, and it 
was he who was proposing the same feat 
on the opposite side of the harbor. He 
had interested himself in the banks, the 
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shipyards and manufactures of various 
sorts and he now felt prepared to erect in 
Chinaa repetition of the Xanadu pleasure 
dome. He took us first to see his docks 
and godowns resounding with the loud 
clangors of trade, and then through the 
grassy Kow-Loon plains by a wide red 
road shadowed with banana trees to this 
lordly pavilion set on the crest of many 
flowering terraces, its pale yellow out- 
lines cut cameolike against the burning 
blue of the equatorial sky. To the right 
was the naked side of a hill all deep- 
tinted buff warmed with red, and every- 
where else a sea of satin-leaved tropical 
foliage. 

The centre of the pavilion is a great 
banqueting hall with domed roof thirty 
feet above the tessellated pavement. The 
walls are frescoed in the same deep cream 
color of the exterior, touched here and 
there with blue and rose and gold. 
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Twenty lofty arched doors give on the 
veranda, where beyond the roses on the 
terrace glitter the green waters of the 
harbor. At each end of the banqueting 
hall opens a drawing room set with mir- 
rors and lined with divans. Beneath 
are tiled bathrooms, needed in this hot 
climate after using the tennis courts and 
bowling alleys. Here Kubla Khan's 
guests come—come by twenties and fif- 
ties—and feast splendidly on high days 
and holidays and on hot star-lit trop- 
ical nights. It is like the sumptuous 
fancy of some splendid Roman noble, 
proconsul to an eastern province. The 
pavilion for the moment is in the 
hands of workmen, so we may not dine 
there; but we do dine with the Khan in 
his town house, eating through many 
courses, drinking many costly wines 
and served by a phalanx of tall celestials 
in rustling blue gowns. 
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Another day we go to the shops and 
turn over costly examples of Chinese art 

coming home through the many-col- 
ored ways of the native town; steep 
streets that climb laboriously up and 
down stairs and so narrow there is hardly 
room for our chairs to pass through the 
multitudes who swarm there. Sixteen 
hundred residents to the acre they aver- 
age in this part of the town, . buzz- 
ing and humming like the unreckonable 
inyriads of insects bred from the fecund 
slime of a marsh. Two thirds of their 
life is passed out of doors in the streets, 
and all seem to be patiently and contin- 
uously busy. Children are as the flies in 
number and activity. The place smells 
violently ; smells of opium, of the dried 
ducks and fish hanging exposed for sale 
in the sun, of frying pork and sausages, 
and of the many strange repulsive-look- 
ing meals being cooked on hissing bra- 
ziers on the streets and in doorways. 
There is no lack of color. The shops are 
faced with a broad fretwork richly gild- 
ed, and the long perpendicular signs are 
ornamentally lettered with huge black 
characters. Every house is lime-washed 


some strong tint, and the whole leaves 
upon the eye the color impression one 
gets from Chinese porcelains, of sharp 
green, gold, crimson and blue, all vigor- 
ous, definite and mingled with grotesque 
tastefulness. 
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My plan had been to sail from Hong 
Kong on the Norddeutscher-Lloyd ship 
Preussen, but a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer sails three days earlier ; I am ad- 
vised to go in her as far as Ceylon, and I 
do. Soon the morning of the eighteenth 
of December I find myself on the deck of 
the Thames, surrounded by the charming 
friends and acquaintances of this Hong 
Kong episode who have come to give me 
a final proof of their goodness and wish 
me speed on my journey. 

This boat is as polyglot as the land I 
have just left, and swarms with queer 
people. The sailors are Lascars in ciose 
trousers and tunic of blue cotton check 
and red turbans. Many of the Parsees 
in their purple coalhods come aboard to 
bid farewell to a parting friend. One of 
the Highlanders is going home and his 
comrades have brought the pipes to give 
hima lasttune. Grief and Scotch whiskey 
move them finally to ‘play a spring and 
dance it round”’ in spite of the heat, 
which brings the sweat pouring down their 
faces. Sampans cluster about with pret- 
ty little Chinese dogs for sale, bamboo 
steamer chairs and canary birds, driving 
a few final bargains. 

. . . The bell warns them all away. 
I wave goodby to them all and to the 
beautiful city with the keenest regret. 
The fifth stage of my journey has begun 
under the shadow of the Union Jack. 





























GENERAL ENTRANCE, GIRARD COLLEGE, 


THREE GREAT TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


By ELEANOR SHERMAN THACKARA. 


HILADELPHIA is rich in great 


charities, among which the institu- 
tions for educating and training orphan 
boys stand conspicuous. Girard college 
which is in its prime and is well known, 


the Williamson free school of mechani- 
cal trades not yet built, and the Drexel 
Home, in its infancy, will form a trio 
that should supply the needs of the 
Quaker City. The great object of these 
institutions is to remove the poor youth 
of the city from the temptations and ex- 
posures which necessarily surround pov- 
erty and ignorance, as well as to lend 
them a helping hand in teaching them 
to work. 

Stephen Girard was one of those me- 
teors of fortune whose path of gold be- 
ginning in a spark widens to immeasur- 
able width always leaving the glittering 
train. Amassing an enormous fortune 
he fulfilled the purpose of his latter years 
in bequeathing to the city trust in 1830 
two millions of dollars, to found and per- 
petuate a college in which poor white 
orphan boys might be maintained and 
educated well. So history repeated itself, 
in 1887 when Isaiah V. Williamson left 
over one million and a half of dollars to 
establish a free school of mechanical 
trades for poor boys. 

The third charity was established but 
a year ago by three young ladies to ex- 
tend and perfect the mission of an orphan 


asylum. The boys from the asylums of 
the city are trained in the country to 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits. 
Girard college is situated in the north- 
west portion of Philadelphia, and is now 
completely surrounded by the city’s 
growth. However, the large grounds and 
spacious buildings afford ample room to 
carry out the greater part of the objects 
of the institution. Originally but five 
stone buildings, there are at present nine 
designated by numbers ; also the main, 
the chapel, mechanical hall, engine 
houses and conservatories, besides the 
tenth numbered building nearly com- 
pleted. All are constructed handsomely 
though plainly of marble. The well-kept 
lawns, neat walks and driveway bespeak 
perfect care. Five high skeleton towers 
each bearing seven electric lights turn 
night into day far beyond the enclosure. 
Just within the entrance of the main 
hall stands Stephen Girard in marble and 
back of this statue is a large sarcophagus 
where he was interred. In the same 
building is a room containing his papers, 
some personal effects and books, kept 
there according to his will. The library 
and classrooms complete this building. 
All the numbered buildings are more or 
less of one plan, consisting of dormito- 
ries, classrooms, recreation halls, gov- 
ernor’s apartments, reception rooms ; 
while in two of them are the stone-roofed 
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refectories. The smallest boys have 
their dining hall in the rear of their di- 
vision where 200 little places are ready 
on either side of long tables for 400 hun- 
gry little boys. The large dining hall 
will seat rroo and every place is taken. 
The tables are neatly spread, each ur- 
chin having his napkin in a ring. A 
sight of the beautiful kitchen is most in- 
viting ; from the bright coffee boilers to 
the polished marble floors everything 
shines with spotless cleanliness. Fifteen 
minutes before supper one may see six or 
eight tidy maids working steadily at the 
cutting machines which stand at either 
end of the hall, while the loaves dimin- 
ish rapidly as slices of good white bread 
stack high. Just under this refectory in 
a high sub-basement is the armory. 
Mechanical hall forms an interesting 
feature of this little city for boys. On 


the first floor the buzz of saw, 
drill and various machines 
run by steam is quite deafen- 
ing while all around the stu- 
dents are busily working in 
wood or noisy metal. On the 
second floor practical draw- 
ing is taught which is part 
of the regular course, and 
still another room is allotted 
to telegraphy and typewrit- 
ing. 

To the rear of this half are 
the foundry and _ engine 
houses. This mechanical in- 
struction has only lately 
formed a part of the train- 
ing in the institute, but the 
great benefit derived from it 
is recognized by both the pu- 
pils and tutors. Even the 
general public show their ap- 
preciation by the increased 
demand for the boys. Some 

years ago the instructors were unable to 
secure positions for all the graduates, but 
since the introduction of mechanical 
training so pressing has been the demand 
that few students remain to complete 
the full course as the report for 1889 
shows. The exterior of the chapel is 
quite ecclesiastical in appearance while 
the interior is on the plan of our theatres. 
It will accommodate about 1800 boys, 100 
visitors, and the platform affords room 
for the officers and distinguished guests. 

The orphans enter the college between 
the ages of eight and twelve years ; are 
maintained and educated until they are 
eighteen years old, with the exception of 
those who are found incompetent to fol- 
low the course to its completion. In 
such cases the instructors persuade the 
nearest relative to withdraw the pupil 
and a place is secured for him. 


VIEW OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 














In compliance with Mr. Gi- 
rard’s requirement idle and 
vicious boys are dismissed 
unless mild means of re- 
formation are effective, and 
the disappearance of a few 
evil companions results in a 
general moral improvement 
throughout the college. The 
boys are divided into sections 
varying from 4o to 50 odd in 
each. Their course of study 
includes, besides the rudi- 
ments, physiology, geology, 
zoology, botany, astronomy, 
chemistry, rhetoric, Spanish 
and French. 

Mathematics, including ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, sur- 
veying, navigation, analyt- 
ical geometry, calculus, civil 
engineering, etc., etc., is 
taught to each boy in pro- 
portion to his capacity or 
talent in this branch. 

Every boy is taught prac- 
tical drawing and book-keep- 
ing; while in the mechan- 
ical department he draws from an object, 
then models the same in wood, casts it 
in the foundry himself, and, bringing his 
metal object back to the shop, finish- 
es it. 

Boys also havean opportunity for learn- 
ing printing, typewriting and telegra- 
phy though not included in the regular 
course. 

A drillmaster is employed to teach in- 
fantry tactics to those who volunteer to 
learn—there are usually about two hun- 
dred. They wear a neat gray uniform 
which is commonly supposed to be the 
college uniform, but it is only at the 
drills and parades that it is donned. At 
all other times the boys are dressed in 
dark woollen stuff without uniformity, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of 
Girard. 

The band is also composed of volun- 
teer musicians who do credit to their col- 
lege and are very earnest in their per- 
formances upon their stringed instru- 
ments. 

Their studies last from eight o’clock in 
the morning until noon with fifteen 
minutes recess; then after dinner from 
two until four or five according to the 
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season. Once every morning and at four 
in the afternoon they attend chapel. The 
service lasts only fifteen minutes and con- 
sists in singing a short hymn in unison 
and reading a lesson after which -the 
president, vice-president or one of the 
officers of the college delivers a prayer. 
On some occasions visitors are invited 
to preside at the services. 

For fair weather there is a playground 
which bears token of constant use, while 
for inclement days, as well as evenings, 
they have good-sized play-rooms. In 
these, chairs are ranged around a large 
table the drawers of which contain boy- 
ish treasures for dull times. 

The necessarily stringent rules give oc- 
cupation to the growlers and malcon- 
tents, of which this institution like all 
others has its share, though every effort 
is faithfully made to secure the happi- 
ness of the pupils. 

A president and vice-president govern 
the college assisted by a matron and 
steward, governesses and teachers, under 
whom are the seamstresses and servants, 
all subject and accountable to the trus- 
tees. The majority of the teachers are 
ladies, which in itself is charitable. 
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Though the salaries are very moderate, 
the accommodations and table are found. 

Some of the male teachers were former 
pupils. They are not promoted to the 
position directly from the school, but re- 
turn after experience in the outside 
world. One for instance had been an 
engineer in our navy during the war. 
The master of the foundry was an old 
soldier (where will you not find them ? ) 
who though proud of his war experience 
found a more comfortable living in his 
present occupation. 

The boys look strong and healthy, but 
two physicians are at their command. 
For the slightest illness, almost for an 


THE DINING HALL, 


indisposition, they are wisely sent to the 
hospital—first that they may receive 
prompt attention and prevent more seri- 
ous illness ; secondly to relieve the gov- 
ernesses, each of whom has in charge from 
forty to fifty boys and would be sorely 
taxed with sickness in their midst. 

The details of Stephen Girard’s will 
were most minute and they have been 
carried out to the letter. 

The number of orphans was at first 300, 
there are now 1368. 

Between the years of 18:> and 1888, 
4000 boys have been admitted. The finan- 
ces have been proverbially well man- 
aged, and though the expenditure of the 
college for this year exceeds that of 1840 
by nearly $500,000 a balance of over $50,- 
ooo remains of the year’sincome. The 
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great wealth of this estate, which in- 
creases despite the growth of expenses, 
mainly depends upon the operations of 
extensive coal lands in Pennsylvania, 
and should these decrease in value or fail 
in their issue the income would receive a 
check. Indeed it is against such a con- 
tingency that the wise trustees are loath 
to allow the expenditures to equal the 
income. 

The second restriction of the will con- 
cerning the college has given rise to 
much comment and some rather amus- 
ing incidents in the lodge or office at the 
gate—‘‘No ecclesiastic, missionary or 
minister of any sect whatsoever shall 
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hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever in said college, nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose 
or as a visitor within the premises ap 
propriated to the purpose of the said col- 


lege.’’ A very dignified Presbyterian 
elder of New England presented himself 
once at the entrance of Girard college as 
a visitor. It was upon the prescribed day 
and when the porter politely expressed 
his inability to admit a gentleman of 
his description his broadcloth almost 
bristled with indignation. When the 
officiating person explained the rule 
excluding reverend gentlemen he dis- 
claimed the honor but he was obliged to 
prove it before being allowed to visit the 
institute. The privilege that is denied 
the cloth is freely accorded men, women 
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of their hands.”’ 

Fifteen miles from the 
Broad street station on the 
New York division of the 
Pennsylvania railroad is a 
shabby little station called Ed- 
dington, from whichafivemin- 
utes’ walk west takes one into 
the spacious rolling grounds 
of an old farm newly fenced 
off, and at the end of a broad 
tree-bordered avenue rises an 
imposing building of brick 
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and children of every other class. The 
one unfulfilled wish of Stephen Girard is 
to give the boys practical instructions 
and training in agriculture; this how- 
ever the officers in charge hope to ar- 
range in the near future. 

There is little to be said as yet about 
the Williamson Free School of Mechani- 
cal Trades, as the plans and rules are still 
incomplete. Itisto be situated near Me- 
dia, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 200 
acres being secured for the purpose. The 
school will at first admit about three 
hundred boys between the ages of eight 
and twelve years. They must be poor 
above every qualification, healthy and of 
good moral character. The design is to 
have cottages each to accommodate twen- 
ty-four boys under amatron. Oneof the 
gentlemen in charge when askéd if the 
institution was to bein the hands only 
of the sterner sex, replied, ‘‘ We cannot 
get on without the assistance of women.”’ 
A common-school education is to be given 
to those who are ignorant and such 
mathematical branches will be taught 
as will fit a boy for a good mechanic 
but nothing higher. Mr. Williamson 
was a small quiet man who lived on 
much less than the average American 
deems possible, and with his great 
wealth it seemed 
almost miserly, but 
his object in amass- 
ing this fortune he 
declares in his will 
was to found this 
school to enable 
poor boys to become 
good workmen that | 
they might ‘sup- 


and stone. This is the home 
provided for orphan boys 
crowded out of the over-filled asylums 
of the city, by the generosity of two 
young ladies still in our midst. It is 
called by them the St. Francis de Sales 
Industrial School but is more commonly 
known as the Drexel Home for Boys. 
On the t1oth of July 1888 it was com- 
pleted and 200 waifs were brought from 
the hot town and turned into meadow 
and wood. The building is exquisitely 
finished in every detail for its purpose. 
Light and air find their way into every 
crevice through broad handsome windows 
while the view on every side is exten- 
sive and beautiful. Many inventions of 
our luxurious age are brought to serve 
these small specimensof humanity. Elec- 
triclight, steam heat, the latest patents for 
desks, drawing stands and even the cook- 
ing appliances show that every effort was 
made to supply a perfect modern home. 
The outer lines of the building form 
the letter E, the wings or arms being im- 
portant portions. Upon the ground floor 
are the refectory and play hall, 
light airy rooms are in the wings, 
while in the centre are the wash- 
rooms and kitchens. In the sto- 
ty above is the main entrance, 
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our risen Lord against a dull 

gold background.’’ The pews 
| are comfortable and roomy 
| —indeed the boys should feel 

like chosen ones in this 

sweet place. The classrooms 
| are exceedingly attractive, 
| being partitioned one from 
| another by glass above the 
| wainscoting and so arranged 
| that the four in each wing 
can be thrown into two large 
halls. The desks are adjust- 
able to the size of the schol- 
ars, so that a long-legged 
# urchin is not cramped into 
a knot nor is a poor little 
| pair of legs left to dangle. 
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reached by high broad stone steps, the 
parlor, and theclassrooms. Three flights 
of steps lead to the top of the building, 
entirely fireproof, and upon each landing 
heavy coils of hose, fire extinguishers 
and buckets await the element of terror 
so mighty in its mad career. Upon the 
third and fourth floors are dormitories, 


clothes presses and the teachers’ rooms. 
The gem of this fine building solid 


and plain throughout, is its chapel. For 
this is reserved all the beauty and orna- 
ment. Opposite the main entrance of the 
house, across a wide corridor, are the 
simple oak doors which when open re- 
veal the most prayerful, tasteful, dainty 
place of devotion imaginable. The in- 
terior is of subdued brick and stone fin- 
ish ; the pictures about the wall are in 
bass-relief, the woodwork exquisite and 
the altar ‘‘a delicate jewel-like mosaic in 
colored marble and precious stone, and 
the door of the tabernacle—all glorious, 


The dormitories are pretty 
pictures ; twenty-four little 
beds stand on either side of broad aisles, 
four feet apart. They are of iron painted 
a bright color, with brass knobs; the 
snowy spreads and pillows are but a part 
of the dainty cleanliness of the whole. 
There are at present 250 boys ; should 
they arrange to take a greater number 
it will necessitate additional buildings. 
The engine house, bath-pools and laundry 
are built in the same substantial style 
and are quite near the main house. 
Eighteen men belonging to an order 
known as the Christian Brothers have en- 
tire charge of the establishment. There 
is not a female on the enclosure nor con- 
nected with it in any way, and the corps 
of servants for these 250 boys consists of 
one head cook, one baker, one engineer, 
one man to direct the steam laundry; 
the boys do all the rest and it is well 
done. The brothers teach and direct and 
each boy has a turn in every variety 
of domestic duty. Like the discipline 
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aboard ship or in a military garrison, 
precision and spotless order are the all- 
pervading rules. At present most of the 
scholars are between ten and fifteen years 
of age, but the regulations admit boys be- 
tween eight and eleven, then keep them 
until they are seventeen. 

The intention of the founders is more 
especially to give these little outcasts a 
happy home and to teach them the out- 
of-door industries. The dull routine of 
necessary mental culture is relieved by 
hours in the field and garden. 

As in old age men often turn to produ- 
cing the green treasures from mother 
earth so in youth the majority find the 
exercise necessary for health in the use 
of the plough, spade or any farm imple- 
ment. 

One of the instructors told me that they 





had already many skilful gardeners in 
their flock. Their days are full, but with 
all their studies, farm work and domes- 
tic duties they still find time to indulge 
in youthful sports, occasionally enter- 
taining their small world with histrionic 
entertainments for which a stage is pro- 
vided in their largest hall. As the school 
develops, various mechanical trades will 
be taught and the boys will be fitted as 
desirable workmen for city or country as 
their abilities direct. 

Their progress in drawing is wonder- 
ful, special attention being bestowed upon 
this branch. 

The boys are required to attend chapel 
three mornings in the week and on Fri- 
day afternoons. Except on Sunday 
when it is a little longer, the ser- 
vice lasts one half-hour. Every 
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morning after their toilets are complete 
and at night before they have prepared 
to retire, the boys kneel at their bedsides 


and recite their prayers in unison. This 
is done in hopes of establishing in their 
hearts the need of private invocation. In 
admitting orphans there is no distinc- 
tion with regard to creeds but every boy 
must attend the religious exercises. 

The industrial school at Eddington, be- 
ing the work of living benefactors, rests 
upon a different financial basis from the 
two institutions founded upon bequests 
by will. The extensive farm was pur- 
chased with its large country barn and 
former homestead. There was built upon 
it at the cost of $300,000 the school above 
described. Theannual expensesare paid 
by the two married daughters of the late 
Mr. Francis Drexel, through a financial 
committee, and the average of $129 is al- 
lotted for the maintenance of each boy. 

Well-regulated charities are like the 
fast-growing snowball that must only be 
kept rojling along the white field to be- 
come an enormous solid mass. So it has 
been with Girard college which began 
with about the same number of orphans 
as the Drexel Home and with which the 
Williamson school will commence. So 
the future for all may be safely predicted 
as of ever-increasing size and importance. 


Having each at first received 300 
orphan boys, is it not a reasonable 
ambition to hope they may here- 
after shelter thousands in their 
walls? The allowance for each boy 
at the two colleges in operation is 
as nearly as can be ascertained 
much the same, and what will. be 
the expense of operating the free 
school at Media remains to be seen. 
Upon the all-essential principles 
of religion Girard college differs 
widely from the Home at Edding- 
ton. Inthe former, bits of religious 
texts or verses are read or sung 
daily while all positive beliefs are 
prohibited ; in the latter the Catho- 
lic faith is taught as a part of the 
daily life, and the practice of its 
teachings is impressed upon the 
hearts of the children. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has not followed the ex- 
ample of Stephen Girard in this 
particular, neither has he specified 
a preference for any special denom- 
ination. Again in the educational course 
there is a difference. The founder of 
sixty years ago desired to make clerks, 
engineers, journeymen and more highly 
educated men, whereas the man of to- 
day, influenced perhaps by the need of 
good plain laborers, wished to produce 
that rare specimen in our era of advanced 
education—a skilful mechanic. The great 
wealth of Girard college has enabled the 
managers to secure unexcelled instructors 
and all needful apparatus for its purely 
educational branches, but the later in- 
stitutions will enjoy an important ad- 
vantage over it in their rural situations. 
Nothing is more beneficial to youth than 
out-of-door work. One of the numberless 
experiments that have proved this result 
was that of the removal of the gamins of 
Paris in 1865 from La Roquelle (where 
they were confined for petty offences) to 
Citeaux, an agricultural penitentiary. 
The change for the better was marvel- 
lous. Asa witness writes: «‘ The worst 
and most hardened natures rapidly im- 
proved under the beneficent influence of 
a busy active existence in the open air 
of the country.’’ If such is the result 
upon the poor creatures who have already 
been led astray how much greater must 
the refining influence be upon youth of 
good character who are admitted into 
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these free schools ? Might not these hap- 
py little farmers have possibly become 
the inmates of our prisons if left to the 
temptations of poverty in the crowded 
city? Andasa result of this change are 
they not growing up to form a healthy 
element in the most important strat- 
um of our social republic—the working 
class? 

Glancing at this fraction of Philadel- 
phia charities, is it surprising that our 
English neighbors acknowledge us a won- 
derfully charitable nation ? 

Performing the same mission with their 
different methods these three institutions 
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will be in no way antagonistic: the field 
for this charity is too broad. The ap- 
plicants so far exceed the capacity of 
Girard college that to the trustees the 
opening of the Drexel Home was a wel- 
comed relief, and now they look expect- 
antly forward to the completion of the 
Williamson school. The benefit of these 
charities is immeasurable, ending not in 
this generation nor limited to one state, 
but elevating to whole generations who 
will fulfil useful careers in many parts of 
the world. How rich the harvest of so 
wise a planting: the planter’s fame is 
built of living souls ! 
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ONE FORM OF THE GIRARD COLLEGE BOYS. 


LOSSES. 


By G. E. MONTGOMERY. 


Poor, weary human nature! 


I am weak 


And cannot prove the virtue that I speak. 


The days rush by, and many days are lost; 
The golden moments of a life are tossed 


Back to the ashen ocean of the past 
While I am wondering why they could not last. 


Oh, I have known such bright, divining hopes, 
Glowing like dreamland over starry slopes, 


That I am like a beggar at the thought 
These treasures of the soul have come to naught. 








COURT LIFE AT VERSAILLES. 


By EDWARD KING. 


fk, cost of the palace and of treasure wasted in raising the costly 
domain of Versailles has structures on the marshy lands in the 
been variously estimated. The neighborhood of Louis x111.’s old home. 
courtiers and supporters of the Louis xiv. bought up everything in the 
m court of the great monarch in neighborhood of the old castle and in 1789 
ax their copious memoirs have en- the domain comprised nearly 1700 acres 
® deavored to show that the work of parks, forests and cultivated lands. 
was done in careful and eco- On it there were no less than thirty-four 
nomical fashion ; butthechroni- farms producing an enormous annual 
clers who came after the death of Louis revenue which went to the uses of the 
xiv. told the truth about the hundreds of court. Voltaire estimated the expenses 
lives that were sacrificed and the millions of creating Versailles at 500,000,000 of 
francs ; Mirabeau, who was not 
a safe guide in statistics, at 
1,200,000,000; Volney, 1,400,000, - 
ooo. According to the revised 
figures published in 1838 Vol- 
taire’s estimate seems nearest 
the truth so far as actual expen- 
diture of money was concerned ; 
but to this must be added the 
worth of the labor given by the 
peasants who were forced under 
the law of the corvée to toil 
without any pay. At Versailles, 
at the Trianon and at Marly at 
one time there were no less than 
22,000 men and 6000 horses em- 
ployed in the park and on the 
work of raising the new chateau. 
On the 31st of May 1685 old 
Dangeau writes in his diary: 
‘“‘There are more than 36,000 
peasants now at work in or about 
Versailles for the king. These 
half-starved and half-clad wretch- 
es die by dozens under the strain 
of the cruel tasks imposed upon 
them.”’ 

In October of 1687 Madame 
de Sévigné wrote as follows: 
‘‘The king wished to spend Sat- 
urday at Versailles but it seems 
as if God willed that he should 
not, for the buildings are in no 
condition to receive him and 
there is a prodigious mortality 
of workmen so that. carts full of 
the dead are carried off every night 
as they are from the Hétel Dieu 
[a famous hospital].’’ The king 
did not escape the fever and ague 
which attacked the workmen, 
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and quaked for a day or two after each 
visit to the new palace. The ordinary 
compensation given the family of a work- 
man who lost his life while working for 
the king was about $2.50. No sooner was 
the new palace completed than Louis xIv. 
found it too small, and Mansart who had 
directed the work ever since 1676 built 
the great southern wing. Meantime thou- 
sands of workmen in other parts of France 
were busy on the decoration of this mar- 
vellous building. Painters from all cor- 
ners of Europe painted the ceilings ; and 
marble, gilded wood, bronze, chiselled 
copper and Venetian glass, parquetted 
floors and the rich brocades and dam- 
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scarcely more than a famous architect of 
today would get for one year’s work. 
Colbert, the great Colbert, was an obsti- 
nate opponent of this display of luxury 
at Versailles; but the king compelled him 
to supervise the works and kept him to 
a strict account. 

At last Versailles became the seat of 
the government. Louis xiv. married to 
Madame de Maintenon and completely 
controlled by her, established the most 
splendid court in Europe. Yet Versailles 
was abominated by all the courtiers be- 
cause of the minute regulations, the spy- 
ing and the iron discipline which pre- 
vailed there. La Bruyére said that the 
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asks of Lyons were daily brought to the 
palace. At last, in 1682, everything was 
finished except the great gallery, and 
Louis xiv. came to reside there. The 
numerous architects employed in these 
colossal works do not appear to have re- 
ceived any large recompense. Mansart 
is registered as having had 6000 livres 
in 1677, 4000 livres in the following year 
—presents from the king. His salary 
varied between 6000 and 10,000 livres—a 
sum which in our day would be ridicu- 
lously inadequate. In 1684 the king 
made him one magnificent present of 
60,000 livres, and in 1700 he was aid- 
ed with much-needed money. But the 
whole amount which he received was 


court, looked at from the provinces, ap- 
peared an admirable thing, but when one 
approached it all its charms were lost. 
Every day, with a variation demanded 
by the weather alone, there was the same 
programme over and over again—the cer- 
emonials of the rising and going to bed of 
the king, the dinner or the supper of the 
king, a promenade on the canal or in the 
park or at the Trianon, a hunting party, 
high play at cards, and a collation. The 
master was exacting and a failure to ap- 
pear brought down reproach upon the 
head of the most delicate lady. Each 
evening the work of the next day was laid 
out and his cast-iron method of existence 
lasted thirty-three years. There was little 
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conversation; every one was afraid of be- 
ing compromised. At the king’s table 
the ladies were coldly silent, yet there 
were sometimes as many as forty at sup- 
per and always at least a dozen. Toward 
the end of his reign the king himself 
was infected by the general silence and 
spoke but rarely in public. It was so 
cold in the great halls laden with marble 
and gold that on the 5th of March 1695 
the wine and the water both froze in the 
glasses. Madame de Maintenon was ac- 
customed to sit in a great hooded chair to 
keep out of the currents of air, and was 
carried through the long corridors in a 
similar chair. 





LE PRESBYTERE, 


There were three periods in each year— 
winter and the carnival, Lent, and the 
fine weather; but in each period the 
amusements and feasts were of stereo- 
typed formality. There was never any- 
thing new or unforeseen. In the summer 
there were Venetian fétes on the canal or 
promenades on foot or on horseback or 
in carriages in the park. When there 
was a great ceremony, as on the occa- 
sion of an ambassador’s reception, the 
vanities and envies of the court broke 
out; and for weeks after each of these 
affairs the silence, if it had been possible 
to augment it, would have been augment- 
ed by the bitterness and hatred which each 
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lady and gentleman felt toward every 
other one. On New Year’s day the king 
was generous and gave largely right and 
left to the members of his family and to 
his immediate favorites, say the chron- 
iclers. On Twelfth Night there was al- 
ways a great festival. In 1688 there were 
seventy ladies in grande toilette at the 
king’s supper table, in 1693 ninety ladies; 
in 1698 the king declined to celebrate 
the Twelfth Night because, he said, «I 
should have to invite too many ladies.”’ 
He had even made out a list on which he 
had inscribed 407 names: so he declined 
to receive on that occasion. In 1708 this 
festival was of unparalleled magnificence. 





PETIT TRIANON. 


The king of England and the princess, 


his sister, were among the guests. Sup- 
per was served in the great gallery light- 
ed by 2000 enormous candles, and after 
the supper the king gave a ball in his 
own apartments. It would require pages 
to describe the ceremonial adopted on 
this occasion for serving at table. There 
were four tables with eighteen guests at 
each, and whole companies of the pri- 
vate guard of the king were selected to 
serve the royal guests. These companies 
were divided into sections adorned with 
different ribbons. In spite of these pre- 
cautions it appears that they got the 
service lamentably mixed before the close 
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of the evening. Dangeau in his chron- 
icle says: ‘‘On this occasion the old 
usage of crying ‘The queen drinks!’ 
was revived; and as it happened that on 
some of the occasions two or three queens 
were drinking at the same time, the 
noise of these cries was so great as to be 
thoroughly annoying.’’ The ball was 
opened by the king of England and 
Madam the Princess his sister. It was 
remarked that the first time his Britannic 
majesty rose to dance, the king rose also 
and remained standing all the time that 
this king was dancing. It was also ob- 
served that all persons who danced sa- 
luted their majesties before beginning. 
Wars and rumors of wars modified but 
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sic, dancing, the theatre. AtCompiégne 
the king sometimes passed a review 
of his troops. On such occasions there 
was a tremendous display of luxury and 
waste of money and much riotous living, 
which were best not recorded here. 
‘«What is the moral of all this?’ says 
M. Dussieux in his excellent account of 
life at the court. ‘You assemble to- 
gether, in the most sumptuous halls in 
the world, all the nobility of the king- 
dom, group about them every marvel of 
luxury and all the pleasures and produce 
these results: profound ennui, general 
nervous prostration and such a despot- 
ism that all the forces and institutions 
of the country are absorbed into the chief 











THE CHAPEL, 


little this eternal round of promenades, 
hunting excursions, balls, dinners and 
suppers in grande tenue. When there 
was an existing war there were a few 
less people at court, and infinite Te De- 
ums when flags taken from the enemy 
were brought in. It is also recorded 
that on the days when a courier arrived 
from the battlefield the palace rang with 
the loud shrieks and cries of the women 
because in those days it was the fashion 
of the women to vent their grief in the 
loudest manner to show how great was 
their despair. 

In the spring the court journeyed to 
Compiégne, in the autumns to Fontaine- 
bleau where it remained six weeks. At 
Fontainebleau the same old comedy was 
played over again—the chase, cards, mu- 


VERSAILLES. 


of the monarchy.”’ Louis xIv. liked toes- 
cape to the Trianon and to Marly now and 
then to get away from the etiquette. 

‘‘ The air of the court,’ said La Bru- 
yére, ‘‘iscontagious. Youcatch thecon- 
tagion at Versailles as you take on the 
Norman accent at Rouen. Even the 
tradesmen have the contagion.’’ Now 
and then the king made an energetic 
sally out into a campaign and in the 
vigorous life of siege and march and 
counter-march he spent his happiest 
days. In 1693 he definitely gave up 
campaigning, having been troubled dur- 
ing his last visit to the army with ver- 
tigo, which frightened him so that he de- 
termined to stay home thereafter. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
of each week the king allowed the court 
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to invade his own apartments in the pal- 
ace, and there akind of gambling saloon 
was established from six until ten in the 
evening. These days were known as 
apartment days and were looked forward 
to eagerly by the nervous and excitable 
men and women who found their only 
pleasure in the terrible passion for cards. 
On these apartment days speech was free 
and consequently ran its course swiftly. 
The king, the queen and the whole royal 
household came down a little out of their 
grandeur and deigned to converse. Af- 
ter 1691 the king no longer appeared in 
the apartments on these occasions and 
in 1693 he cut off the collation which had 
been served, so that, says one of the chron- 
iclers very dryly, ‘‘the apartment days 
finished much earlier than before.’’ Af- 
ter 1693 Madame de Maintenon kept 
close watch upon the king, and he re- 
mained for whole days in her apartments. 
‘« Despite this surveillance,’’ says Dus- 
sieux, ‘‘he was on the point of having 
a new mistress in 1696.’’ Gambling be- 
came more and more the chief pleasure 
at Versailles toward the close of Louis 
xiv.’s life. Sometimes the losses were 
enormous. On one occasion 10,000 pis- 
toles—half a million francs of our day— 
was lost in a single evening in 1699. Four 
officers of the court committed suicide 
because of losses at play and many fatal 
duels arose from disputes at cards. 

At the carnival balls, luxury and ca- 
price went hand in hand. 
fashion of the court dignitaries to change 
their costumes eight or ten times in the 
evening, wagering with their comrades 
that they could not be recognized under 
their masks and disguises. The king 
alone was without a mask in the festi- 
vals. Now and then a cardinal gavea 
reception to the court, and the masquer- 
ading on such occasions was highly fan- 
tastic. Once when the Cardinal de Boui- 
llon received, some of the most distin- 
guished people at court appeared as a 
porcelain chimney set of seven pieces. 
Both at Marly and at Versailles the bal- 
lets were superb and the mad gayety was 
kept up until the last moment before 
Lent when Versailles assumed the air of 
a huge chapel. After 1700 and until 
her death, at the early age of twenty-six, 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne was the lead- 
er in the frolics of the court and was the 
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king’s especial favorite. She alone was 
allowed now and then to break through 
the etiquette which had become a kind 
of second religion at Versailles. 

It would be useless to attempt even a 
condensed description of the splendors 
of the hundreds of rooms in the palace 
of Versailles as they were during Louis 
XIV.’s residence ; the great gallery and 
the Hails of War and of Peace merit a 
special mention. The Hall of War like 
the Hall of Peace communicated with the 
Galerie des Glaces by an arcade. The 
ceiling, painted by Le Brun at the time 
when Louis xIv. was all-powerful, is one 
of those splendid and rather gaudy alle- 
gories which were so numerous in public 
buildings in the seventeenth century. 
The great gallery, which La Martiniére 
called the most magnificent in the world, 
doubtless merited that praise when the 
words were written. It is lighted by 
seventeen huge windows to which cor- 
respond seventeen arcades furnished 
from top to bottom with superb mirrors. 
This gallery is filled withthe most perfect 
marbles, and trophies in gilded copper. 
The cornice in gilded stucco is decorated 
with the crowns of France and with nu- 
merous otherornaments. The vault was 
painted by Le Brun who took four years 
to finish this vast work composed of six 
huge pictures in the centre, two at the 
extremities and twenty-two smaller ones 
ranged round about. These represented 
the history of Louis xiv. from 1664 to 
1678. 

As the gallery appears today, stripped 
of its sumptuous furniture, it is still re- 
markably fine. But what must it have 
been when filled with the magnificent 
chandeliers, gilded guéridons, the white 
damask curtains, the innumerable mir- 
rors—in which the light of the waxen 
candles was reflected a thousand times— 
the crystal or silver lustres suspended 
in the midst of garlands of flowers, and 
the girandoles of silver! The view 
from any of the salons opening into 
this gallery when it was filled in the 
evening with the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court dressed in gay colors and 
sparkling with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones and with embroideries of 
gold and silver must have been dazzling. 
In. 1689 after Louis xiv. had had a taste 
of the strength of European coalition 
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against him, and had seen 450,000 French 
soldiers bravely battling pushed back 
across his frontiers, he had much of the 
silver and other precious metals used in 
this gallery melted down to supply the 
quartermasters of his armies with the 
necessary money for carrying on cam- 
paigns. No less than 1200 pieces of sil- 
ver, cabinets, tables, coffres, chairs, as 
well as balustrades, chimney furniture, 
the frames of mirrors, chandeliers, basins, 
vases, flagons, pitchers, flowerpots, writ- 
ing desks and even spittoons were carried 
away in baskets to the foundry. The 
scene where the king (after a stormy in- 
terview with the ambassador of Holland, 
in which the ambassador taunts him with 
the insufficiency of the resources of France) 
points to the treasure which is just be- 
ing conveyed away to be melted up is fre- 
quently reproduced on the stages of the 
minor theatres in Paris. ‘‘ Theking told 
us this evening,’ says Dangeau in his 
chronicle, ‘‘that he had expected to get 
more than 6,000,000 out of this melting 
up of silver but that he realized only 
3,000,000.’’ In 1709 the king had a more 
severe trial. He was bitterly in need of 
money during the disasters of the War 
of Succession in Spain, and had all his 
golden plate melted up, getting about 
450,000 livres for what had cost him ten 
times that sum. 

The Salle de la Paix—the Hall of Peace 
—was built at the same time as that of 
War and was entirely decorated with 
marbles ornamented with trophies in 
gilded copper. There also may be seen 
today the busts of Roman emperors with 
heads of porphyry and busts of marble, 
a singular and inartistic combination. 
There too is another of Le Brun’s gaudy 
allegorical plafonds—France seated on a 
chariot preceded by Peace, and accom- 
panied by Abundance and Merriment, 
and Hymen crowned by the Graces. 

This would have struck the peasants of 
Louis xIv.’s time as a satire on the condi- 
tion of the kingdom, so far as they them- 
selves were concerned, had they had wit 
enough to study these ceilings in their 
tare visits to the palace. 

It appears that access to the inner 
apartments of the palace was not difficult. 
Sometimes members of the court were 
robbed by clever people who smuggled 
themselves into the corridors as trades- 
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men or servants. Now and then a thief 
or other criminal paraded at the palace 
undetected by the police, and once two 
clerks lost their way and after going 
up and down innumerable staircases 
knocked at a little door out of which 
popped Louis xiv. the Magnificent him- 
self, asking in an angry voice what in the 
devil’s name they wanted there. In 
Louis xIv.’s time the Hall of Peace was 
the favorite cardroom of the queen ; and 
there Lemoyne painted one of his noted 
pictures representing Louis xIVv. giving 
peace to Europe. 

This hall was also the scene of two his- 
torical events, a brief description of which 
will serve admirably to give an idea of 
the magnificence of the court and the 
minute nature of the etiquette kept up at 
it. On the 15th of May 1685 the anni- 
versary of the bombardment of Genoa by 
Duquesne, the doge of Genoa, accom- 
panied by three senators sent by the re- 
public and by eight gentlemen com- 
rades, came before Louis xiv. to present 
the excuses of Genoa. Louis xIv., at- 
tended by great numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen, awaited the doge at the end 
of the long Galerie des Glaces seated 
upon a throne made entirely of silver. 
The suite of the doge was very numer- 
ous, and, says a chronicler of the time, 
‘‘although this gallery and its adjacent 
apartments can contain as many people 
as most great palaces, there was much 
crowding. As soon as the doge per- 
ceived the king and remarked that he 
was recognized by him he uncovered his 
head. He then advanced a few steps and 
with the senators made two profound 
reverences. The king arose and slightly 
raised his hat, after which he made thema 
sign to approach. The doge then stepped 
upon the first step of th: throne where he 
made a third reverence and was imitated 
by the senators. The king and the doge 
then put on their hats, all the princes 
did the same but the four senators re- 
mained bareheaded. Each time that the 
name of the king occurred during the 
discourse of the doge he took off his hat 
and the king did the same.’’ The various 
excuses made by the doge are of slight 
interest to our generation. It suffices to 
note that the king said of him in pres- 
ence of the whole court the next day that 
his countenance showed no embarrass- 
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ment, that it indicated grandeur without 
abasement and humility without base- 
ness. In September of 1686 the king 
appeared at another great ceremony, the 
reception of the ambassadors from Siam ; 
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most brilliant spectacle. At one of the 
festivals the king wore a dress of cloth of 
gold with rich golden embroideries. A 
few days later there was given in this 
grand gallery the most magnificent ball 


MARIE MADELEINE DE LA FAYETTE. 


and on this occasion, says the Marquis 
de Sourches, «‘he wore a coat of gold 
lacework entirely studded with dia- 
monds of prodigious size.’’ At the mar- 
riage of the Duc de Bourgogne, in De- 
cember of 1697, the palace presented the 


that was ever seen at the court. The 
space given up to the dance was fifty feet 
long by nineteen feet wide with a double 
range of seats for the lords and ladies of 
the court. The seats of Louis xrv. and of 
the king and queen of England were fa- 
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cing the hall which looked out onto the 
Orangerie. The gallery was lighted by 
three great rows of chandeliers from end 
to end and also by eight huge round 
pyramids ten feet high, each of which 
had 150 wax candles in silver flambeaux. 
When the king went to visit the new 
Duchesse de Bourgogne in her chamber he 
was, says a chronicler, ‘‘dressed in black 
velvet covered with fine and delicate gold 
embroideries and with diamond buttons.”’ 

Meantime outside the palace reigned 
the most sombre misery and La Bruyére’s 
description of the peasantry written in 
1689 is so graphic that none better could 
be given and will answer well for the 
condition of the toiling masses of this 
great festal year of 1697. ‘‘ Here and there 
scattered through the fields,’’ says La 
Bruyére, ‘‘ one sees certain ferocious ani- 
mals, male and female, black, livid and 
sun-burnt, attached to the soil in which 
they dig and toil with invincible obsti- 
nacy. They have a kind of articulate 


speech and when they rise up from their 
work they show human faces and belong 
in fact tomankind. Atnight they crawl 
away into hovels where they live on 


black bread, water and roots. They re- 
lieve other men of the toil of ploughing, 
sowing and the harvesting and thus 
seem to merit a little of this bread which 
they have produced.’”’ Vauban in 1698 
wrote: ‘It is certain that the enormity 
of the taxes is carried to excess and that 
if there is not a prompt remedy the peo- 
ple will fall into such extremity that they 
can never recover. The highways in the 
country and the sircets of the cities and 
towns are full of beggars, whom hunger 
and cold (for they are almost naked) have 
driven to beggary.’’ 

There was no lack of warning cries 
from intelligent men but the court looked 
upon these miserable peasants as part 
of the picturesqueness of the land and 
paid but little attention to their com- 
plaints. The receptions and the splendid 
festivals went on, and fifteen years after 
La Bruyére’s sinister picture was drawn 
Louis xIv., at the reception given to the 
ambassador of Persia, wore a costume of 
gold and black stuffs embroided with dia- 
monds which had cost 1,200,000 livres, and 
these garments, says an account of the 
time, ‘were so heavy that the king 
changed them immediately after dinner.”’ 
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Among the many superb apartments 
in the palace of Versailles none are finer 
than those known as the «grands apparte- 
ments’’ of the queen. Under Louis xv. 
these rooms were famous for their sil- 
ver balustrades, for rich c&binets, orna- 
mented with stately columns, statues, 
pictures, enamels and gems, jewels and 
precious stones belonging to the crown. 
In the queen’s principal chamber Maria 
‘Theresa died in 1683 and there was born 
in the same year the Duc d’Anjou, who 
became king of Spain. There too in 1710 
Louis xv. first saw the light, and there 
Marie Antoinette gave birth to her four 
children one of whom was destined to 
die in the prison of the temple. The 
royal ladies were treated with but small 
consideration by the court at these criti- 
cal moments when they were about to 
bring a new prince or princess into the 
world and Madame Campan has left us a 
curious account of the birth of Maria 
Theresa who became afterward Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, in 1778. Whole crowds of 
ladies and gentlemen rushed into the 
chamber when it was announced that the 
delivery was at hand, and had it not been 
for screens surrounding the bed of the 
royal lady there would have been no pri- 
vacy possible. The commotion and the 
indecent curiosity on this occasion were 
so great that, says Madame Campan, this 
cruel etiquette of publicity was forever 
abolished. In Louis xiv.’s time when a 
young prince came into the world there 
was no such hubbub. The cardinals, the 
dukes, the princes, the marshals were 
all in attendance but behaved themselves 
properly and contented themselves with 
seeing the royal baby brought to them 
by one of the ladies of the court some 
hours after its birth. It was in this 
queen’s chamber that Marie Antoinette 
was seated when on the 6th of November 
1789 she heard a great noise outside and 
was informed that a delegation of women 
had come from Paris to address her. A 
quarter of an hour afterward the body- 
guard was struggling fiercely against 
the bands which had invaded the palace 
and wished to kill the queen. In the 
queen’s antechamber a curious ceremony 
was sometimes observed, the queen din- 
ing alone at a great table where she was 
gazed at by the whole court ranged in a 
semi-circle a few paces away. Even coun- 
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try folk and now and then peasants who 
had clothing enough to cover their half- 
famished bodies were admitted to look 
on at the queen’s solitary repast. In the 
hall of the queen’s guards, in a magnifi- 
cent apartmerft paved and decorated with 
marbles, took place the celebrated strug- 
gle in 1789 between the bodyguards and 
the throng of men and women who had 
come from Paris armed with pikes, guns 
and sabres. 

Let us now pass in review the house- 
holds of the kings and queens who in- 
habited this stately palace—the officials 
and the servants—and the ceremonies 
which made up the lives of the royal fam- 
ily. The queen had a household of her 
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and out-of-door domestics—all exclusive- 
ly devoted to the queen’s service. The 
queen’s first groom had under his or- 
ders the twelve pages of the queen who 
in their turn had their governor, their 
preceptor, their professors of music, 
of mathematics, dancing, weapons, the 
sword, the pike and the musket, horse- 
manship and geography. ‘ Despite this 
vast number of servants,’’ says M. Dus- 
sieux, ‘‘the queens were very often badly 
served.’’ One of the ladies was charged 
with the duty of ordering all the stuffs, 
robes and bonnets worn at court in the 
queen’s household, paying all the bills, 
for which she was allowed a certain sum. 
Under her orders she had a great number 
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own with, in the time of Maria Theresa, 
no less than 572 servants. There were 
grand almoners, first and second almon- 
ers, philosophers and preachers, chap- 
lains and chapel clerks, ladies of honor, 
ladies of the palace, ladies of the bed- 
chamber, governesses and under-govern- 
esses, femmes de chambre who aided in 
dressing the queen, knights of honor and 
grooms, a great number of valets and 
waiters, ushers and guards, a master of 
the wardrobe, three valets of the ward- 
robe, a tailor, four upholsterers, a guar- 
dian of the furniture, musicians and dan- 
cing masters, jewellers, carpenters, port- 
ers, physicians, apothecaries, barbers, 
oculists, pages, singers, players on 
the viola and the clavecin, a throng of 
cooks and kitchen servants, stablemen 


of women. But all the luxury and splen- 
dor bestowed upon the apartments of the 
queens, upon the decoration of their per- 
sons and upon their household retinue 
was as nothing compared with the lux- 
ury and magnificence which surrounded 
the kings. Louis xiv. even had one 
large room devoted especially to his wigs 
which he changed many times during 
each day. Before he arose in the morn- 
ing the barber presented himself carrying 
two wigs in front of him. The king 
chose the one which pleased him best at 
that particular moment. When the king 
had arisen and combed his hair the bar- 
ber gave him what was called the levée 
wig, which was shorter than that which 
the king ordinarily wore during the rest 
of the day. After he had been to mass, 
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after he had dined, when he came back 
from hunting and when he went to sup- 
per he put on a fresh wig. When he 
came into court with a severe cold the 
courtiers said of him that he had been 
trying new wigs, because the cabinet in 
which these wigs were placed was one of 
the coldest in the palace. 

The king was guarded in the palace by 
four companies of bodyguards, by the 
famous Cent-Suisses, fifty door guards ; 
and the Maison Militaire is said to have 
had one of the finest troops of cavalry 
which ever existed. In the infantry 
of the Maison Militaire were two crack 
regiments of the French guards, and the 
Cent-Suisses. A captain of the body- 


the wardrobe, the stable, the hunt, lodg- 
ing and building service, travel, the 
king’s guard, the balls and the ceremoni- 
als. ‘The service of the chamber was di- 
rected by the grand chamberlain whose 
place was worth 800,000 livres. Although 
this gentleman had only 4ooo livres as 
salary he made up the rest in perquisites. 
This will give some idea of the waste and 
extravagance at court. Under him were 
four first gentlemen and twenty-four 
second gentlemen of the chamber and 
twenty-four pages. There were also val- 
ets, ushers, barbers, upholsterers, jewel- 
lers, dentists, ordinary waiters and port- 
ers. In the service of the chamber was 
also included the care of a costly collec- 
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guard when on duty always kept in the 
immediate vicinity of the king whenever 
he was outside his private apartments. 
At table he stood behind his chair, on 
horseback he was near by. No one 
could pass between the king and him- 
self. A captain of the Cent-Suisses or a 
lieutenant of the guards always marched 
in front of the king. Louis xIv. was ex- 
cessively fond of reviewing his body- 
guard and once inspected eight compa- 
nies of a regiment man by man and 
weeded out all those who were not con- 
siderably over five feet six. The king’s 
service was divided into eleven sections : 
the religious service directed by the grand 
ilmoner, the king’s household, the cham- 
ber, the antechamber and the cabinet, 


tion of dogs and birds almost as great 
as the one in which Louis x11. took such 
delight. Music and the medical service 
also depended upon the chamber; there 
were superintendents, composers, sing- 
ers, violinists, trumpeters, drummers, 
fifers and players on the hautbois. There 
were one first and one second physician, 
eight occasional physicians, a first and 
second surgeon, eight occasional sur- 
geons, apothecaries, distillers, botanists 
and operating surgeons. The king’s 
wardrobe was directed by a grand mas- 
ter, two second masters, four first and 
sixteen second valets and by shoemak- 
ers, cravat-makers, embroiderers and ac- 
credited furnishers of costly stuffs, em- 
broideries and furs almost without num- 
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ber. The cabinet had a staff of ushers, 
secretaries, couriers, interpreters from 
Arabic, Syriac, Greek and Latin, and writ- 
ers. In this last corps was numbered 
the great Racine; and in each of these 
departments was always to be found an 
archer—whether for ornament or for use 
nobody knew. There were literally hun- 
dreds of upper officers, of subalterns, of 
valets, of ordinary waiters; some paid 
by the year, others by the quarter, but 
all getting their pick out of the wast- 
age. It is said that the chief lady of the 
queen's bedchamber made 50,000 livres 
yearly from the candles. Under Louis 
XVI. the palace contained no less than 
sixteen complete households installed 
with the same luxury of officers and em- 
ployés. 

Louis XIV. was a martyr to etiquette. 
That he felt his martyrdom although he 
had been accustomed to it from the first 
years of his residence at Versailles is 
sufficiently indicated by the enjoyment 
which he derived from his occasional 
trips to Marly where he was free to live 
like an ordinary man. When he was at 
court the first valet de chambre who 
had slept in the king’s chamber arose 


and awakened the king. At 
the same moment entered the 
first physician, the first sur- 
geon and the king’s nurse so 
long as she lived. The nurse 
went to kiss the king; the 
others inspected him and even 
changed his shirt for him. In 
a quarter of an hour the grand 
chamberlain or in his absence 
the first gentleman of the cham- 
ber opened the bed curtains 
and presented the holy water. 
When they had nothing to 
communicate to the king they 
only remained a few moments. 
He who had presented the 
holy water also handed the 
king a pious book and then all 
passed into the council room. 
The king read a prayer or two 
and they returned. The king 
then put on his robe de cham- 
bre and a few moments after- 
ward the chamber was invaded. 
First came all the distinguished 
people who were present at 
court and then everybody who 
had the privilege of looking at the king 
as he put on his stockings. Sometimes 
they saw him being shaved. As soon as 
the king was dressed he knelt in prayer 
beside his bed and all the clergy present 
also knelt while the lay spectators re- 
mained standing. The captain of the 
guard then appeared and escorted the 
king into his cabinet. There he was fol- 
lowed by all those who were charged 
with the arrangement of the day and in 
a few minutes the whole court knew what 
the king intended doing during the next 
twenty-four hours. Everybody then de- 
parted except the king’s illegitimate 
children, of whom he was very fond, and 
his gardeners and various architects with 
whom he loved to talk in the morning. 
All the court waited outside in the galle- 
ry ; and on such occasions the king sent 
for those whom he wished to see or ac- 
corded secret audiences to foreign minis- 
ters. They were simply called secret 
to distinguish them from those which 
were given without any reference to cer- 
emony at the bedside when the king had 
said his prayers. 

The king’s first action on leaving his 
bedchamber was to go to mass, where his 
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particular musicians always sang a mo- 
tet. He went into the gallery of the 
church never going below except at grand 
festivals or other ceremonials. On his 
way to and from mass those who chose 
to address him always took the precau- 
tion to tell the captain of the guard what 
their qualities and titles were, asking 
if the king would permit them to address 
him. While the king was at mass, the 
ministers were accustomed to assemble 
in the king’s chambers and there people 
of quality were at liberty to talk with 
them. No sooner was he out of church 
than the king asked for the council and 
entered generally upon the discussion of 
affairs. On Sunday there was council of 
state and often also on Monday and 
Wednesday. Tuesdays and Saturdays 
were devoted to questions of finance and 
on Thursday mornings the poor ministers 
were allowed a vacation. This was the 
favorite time of the king for particu- 
larly private audiences of people who 
were never seen at court. It was also 
the great day for the «‘ bastards,’’ as they 
were called in the palace, and for all the 
serving people with whom the king cared 
to come into contact and to whom he 
wished to give particular orders. Louis 
xIv. on Fridays always had his confessor 
after mass and confession time lasted 
sometimes until dinner. 

King Louis xiv. dined always alone 
in his chamber like the Pope, at a square 
table beside the great middle window. 
In the mornings he said whether the din- 
ner should be petit couvert or trés petit 
couvert, 
although 
these re- 
pastscom- 
prised a 
great va- 
riety of 
courses 
and three 
separate 
services 
with 
many ser- 
vants, ‘‘af- 
ter which, 
fruits,’ 
Says an 
old chron- 
icle, As 
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soon as the table was brought in, the 
principal courtiers entered, then all per- 
sons of any particular consequence at 
court who wished to enter, and the 
first gentleman of the chamber went to 
announce dinner to the king. Many a 
prince of the blood and a cardinal had 
stood for an hour in front of the table 
while the king was dining without ever 
being asked to take a seat. Even the 
king’s brothers were rarely asked to sit 
down. When any of the king’s relatives 
dined at table they were expected to show 
marked politeness to the gentlemen who 
served them, while the king’s etiquette 
demanded that he should scarcely notice 
the service. The king rarely dined in 
state except when distinguished royal 
guests were present in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, and sometimes at Fontainebleau. 
At Versailles as soon as he left the table 
he retired at once into his apartments. 
There people of distinction were allowed 
to come as far as the door and to address 
him their requests. Many a nobleman 
had the door shut in his face and was 
obliged to run the gauntlet of the whole 
grinning court after having received a 
rebuff from his majesty. No one ever 
dared to follow him into the cabinet, al- 
though he sometimes left the door open. 
Louis xIv. was excessively fond of play- 
ing with his dogs. After leaving his 
cabinet he changed his clothes very 
unceremoniously in the presence of 
those gentlemen who had been invit- 
ed into his wardrobe room. Wher- 
ever he went there was a procession 
of genteel 
beggarsat 
his heels. 
Even 
when he 
left his 
palace 
and went 
down into 
the mar- 
ble court 
totake his 
carriage, 
gentle 
men were 
still sigh- 
ing soft 
requests 
in his ear. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR. 


| is gratifying to observe that, how- 
ever the American people may have 
deteriorated in some respects, they have 
at least overcome the excessive sensibility 
to criticism which characterized them in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

When Basil Hall, F.R.s., F.R.S.E. (a 
man of letters, we are told), wrote his «‘Tra- 
velsin North America”’ he prudently put 
the ocean between himself and us before 
he published them. Otherwise he might 
have been adorned with the plumage 
applied with tar, by which Americans 
have been known to express their regard 
for those whose opinions were peculiarly 
aggravating. His criticisms of American 
manners were indignantly resented. He 
was quite welcome—this English ‘‘ man 
of letters’’—to discuss our republican 
government or to find a flawif he could 
in the wisdom of our laws ; but our man- 
ners! Were we not descended from the 
best old families in Holland? Did we 
not emigrate from England in the « peace- 


able part of King Charles 1.’s reign, 
that highest period of politeness in 


England’’? Moreover had not the most 
courtly nation on earth thrust its gloved 
hand into a steel gauntlet for our sakes? 


** Pardon me, sir! We know the Paris mode, 
And gather politesse from courts abroad !"” 


After all he did not say anything so very 
dreadful, by comparison with what we 
hear in later times. 

He did not admire us, that was evi- 
dent; and this seems to have been a start- 
ling revelation. It was seriously believed 
that he had been sent out by the British 
government expressly for the purpose of 
checking the growing admiration of the 
English people for the institutions of the 
United States ! 

Mrs. Trollope and Miss Martineau 
might have shared the fate of Basil Hall 
had they fallen into the hands of the 
American people after the publication of 
their notes oftravel. Mrs. Trollope saved 
herself however by finding in this coun- 
try a few things to admire—George 
Washington for instance, Niagara Falls, 
the city of New York! And Miss Mar- 
tineau, who could remember having re: 


ceived in all her life but one civil speech 
about her looks, must surely have been 
indebted to Chief Justice Marshall for 
that single drop of sweetness, for the 
rigid maiden lady dissolved in smiles and 
praises whenever his name was mentioned 
‘which she could never hear without 
emotion.’’ Thus even she with all her 
bitter sarcasms provided for herself a 
door of escape in case she should choose 
to return to America. 

Dickens as we know made haste to 
recant before he came back tous. Or at 
least he led us to infer that not we—the 
ladies and gentlemen— were described 
when he wrote his American notes. 
The custom, he said, of kidnapping live 
ladies and gentlemen, labelling and tick- 
eting them for the gratification of the idle 
and the curious, was not to his taste and 
he therefore avoided it. And so we read 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the American 
notes with complacency, never observing 
that he presents but one admirable char- 
acter—namely Mark Tapley the English- 
man. 

Thackeray loved us too well to satir- 
ize us. What capital things he could 
have said at our expense! ‘He that 
suppresses a bon mot deserves canoniza- 
tion.”” Only once did hé break forth— 
when five of our countrymen sat with 
him at supper, ‘‘every man of them with 
his knife down his throat.’’ His daugh- 
ter was shocked: ‘It was awful.’’ But 
he made apology. ‘‘My dear,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ your great, great grandmother, one 
of the finest ladies of the old school I 
ever saw, always applied cold steel to her 
wittles.”’ 

Led along thus gently we have now 
reached a temper of mind which enables 
us to bear, without wincing, not only the 
microscope and scalpel of the philoso- 
pher, but the full flood of calcium light 
turned upon us by the press, so that 
everybody can see us and dissect us for 
themselves. 

The truth is we cordially challenge 
candid intelligent criticism from our for- 
eign friends. We wish to knowthe truth 
about ourselves. We appreciate the dis- 


‘advantages arising from our limited pow- 
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ers of vision. Bright minds coming to 
us from the other side of the world may 
have a perception of certain values not to 
be appreciated by dwellers in the midst. 

M. Blouet and Hjalmar Boyesen are our 
latest foreign critics. Max O’Rell de- 
clares that Americans are full of unheard- 
of-ness, that his European brain is puz- 
zled, that we are too vast to discuss as a 
whole; the earth may be small but 
America is large! After two visits to 
this country he finds one thing in which 
we differ from all other nations, and that 
is in the social position of women. Ac- 
cording to him, England is in this re- 
spect at one pole, America the opposite, 
while happy France occupies a middle 
ground between the two: in England the 
man thinks himself superior to the wo- 
man ; in America the woman looks upon 
the man with a certain feeling of con- 
tempt ; while in France they are good 
comrades, on equal terms with each other. 

He says—and I pray you listen, my 
discontented sisters—that the lot of wo- 
man in America is as near perfection as 
may be. She does not requite to man 
here half the devotion she receives from 
him. Jonathan complains not! It is to 
him seemly that «‘ beauty should go beau- 
tifully.”” He is content patiently to make 
his fortune, and should he lose it make 
it again, if only the sweat of his brow 
may crystallize into diamonds upon the 
neck and arms of his beloved womankind. 
One has but to observe him at public 
places. In France the man and wife en- 
ter a room together, usually arm in arm. 
In England John Bull stalks sullenly be- 
fore, his wife meekly following with 
downcast eyes. But in America behold 
the dignified, nay majestic, entry of Mrs. 
Jonathan, a queen going toward her 
throne, and Jonathan behind ! 

Later M. Blouet has said some remarka- 
ble things about the American girl, which 
he will amend when he knows the best 
representatives of her class. At no time, 
in no place, does the reputable American 
girl accept a box at the theatre and sup- 
per afterward from a person to whom she 
has just been presented, whose name she 
did not near and will never ask unless 
occasion arise to introduce him to some- 
body. Mr. Boyesen also makes a study of 
the American girl, with whom I imagine 
he must be a prime favorite. Excepting 
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the ‘‘aspiring woman’’ for whom he has 
evidently no use, he has only fair words 
to say. 

But Mr. Boyesen has looked below the 
surface. He has found the root of half 
the unhappiness among women in this 
western world. He has discovered that 
aspiration is the ruling passion in Amer- 
ica—the inordinate desire for richer rai- 
ment, higher position, larger opportuni- 
ties, conspicuous in those whose pow- 
ers are evidently inadequate to fill prop- 
erly the place they already hold. This 
aspiration rules women in every sphere— 
from the daughter of the western pioneer 
with her pathetic hopeless ambitions, to 
the woman of fashion whose dreams are 
gilded by the vision of a coronet. 

Mr. Boyesen would have us throw off 
the English yoke which now sits so 
heavily upon us. He reminds us that 
no one who has an alien model in view 
can behave with perfect naturalness and 
security. Among other affectations he 
notes the ‘‘rule not to introduce, for 
which we are indebted to London, and 
which strangles conversation and pro- 
duces awkwardness and misery,’’ and he 
condescends to protest against that re- 
markable manceuvre which has here taken 
the place of the old-fashioned handshake, 
in which the elbows are raised in a threat- 
ening manner anda quivering little trem- 
olo movement executed in front of the 
eyes—a recent importation, he tells us, 
from Great Britain. 

Republican America has always copied 
the fashions of foreign courts. There 
was a notable exception to this rule dur- 
ing the time which is termed «the 
Golden Age’’ in this country, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when 
life was easy, dignified, and independent. 
A frank hearty spirit of national pride 
pervaded the community. The fine old 
planters welcomed everybody to the hos- 
pitable manor house, the poorer neigh- 
bor as well as the foreign dignitary, feel- 
ing a warm friendship forthe poor man, 
which helped to maintain his self-re- 
spect. If there were influences which 
in the great prosperity of the country 
tended to nurture self-importance and 
inspire a certain grandiose manner, there 
were corresponding virtues of honor and 
cordiality, abounding hospitality and 
perfect freedom from ‘‘snobbishness.”’ 
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Nobody ever heard then of ancient lin- 
eage, much less of wealth, as passports for 
social distinction. The descendants of 
old aristocratic families quietly ignored 
the accident of noble birth, content with 
carving their arms on the gateposts, and 
on the stones beneath the willows in the 
private family burying ground. True 
there were no telegraphs, no railroads, 
no electric lights, but then there were 
no society papers, no heartburnings, no 
snobs, no petty emulations. 

Plantation life in Virginia resembled 
patroon life on the Hudson. Of the lat- 
ter, Bishop Kip and others have given us 
vivid pictures—of the splendor of the 
old patroons, their swarming redemp- 
tioners (indented servants), their negro 
slaves; the feudal feeling of owners of 
great landed estates ; the aristocratic ele- 
gance of living among the descendants of 
old families. 

Society in Albany in 1768 is charming- 
ly portrayed in a memoir of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, whom we will make our typical so- 
cial leader for that period. 

Her husband was the son of Philip 
Schuyler, of whom the Mohawk chief, 
hesitating whether he should trust him- 
self under his care on a visit to England, 
decided by remembering that « Brother 
Philip never told a lie or spoke with- 
out thinking’’—and consented to ven- 
ture with him across the ocean to the 
‘land of the white man.’’ The biogra- 
pher dilates upon the grandeur of the old 
patroons—the “‘ going down to New York 
like a royal progress’’ ; the great house- 
holds of many sons and daughters, each 
owning a negro slave for especial service 
as maid or valet ; the friendship between 
these negroes and their masters; the 
clubs formed in early youth by the young 
people for the mere purposes of good 
fellowship, resulting often in early at- 
tachments and happy marriages; the 
custom, when a young couple sixteen or 
seventeen years old became engaged to 
be married, of fitting up a canoe and 
sending the youth off to trade with the 
Indians ‘to make a man of him,’’ the 
girl meanwhile being well taken in hand 
and instructed in household arts befitting 
her station—and finally, alas! the break- 
ing up of this Arcadian life by the arrival 
of the military from Europe with their 
varmish of elegance and ostentation of 
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being ‘‘ men of the world,”’ the introduc- 
tion of balls and plays, literally crazing 
the young people and seducing them into 
every kind of dissipation. 

The picture of Mrs. Schuyler, tall, dig 
nified, accomplished, her silver hair piled 
aloft, her stiff brocade and high-heeled 
shoes, her stately courtesy and gracious 
speech, stands forth with this attractive 
background, as she receives the lowly 
obeisance of General Lee of the British 
Army. There had been a serious passage 
of arms between the keen-witted American 
woman and the servant of John Bull. 
He was ‘the only man who had ever 
insulted her !’—he had demanded, not 
asked, supplies for his men on their 
way to Ticonderoga. There he was 
wounded, was brought back and nursed 
in the old Schuyler manor house ; and 
now as he stood, with the plume of his 
hat sweeping the floor and his hand on 
his heart, he was saying: ‘Madam if 
only one spot is reserved for woman in 
Heaven, may it be yours, and I devoutly 
pray Almighty God that I may be per- 
mitted to share it with you.”’ 

For thirty or forty years after the rev- 
olution, society was still characterized, 
by healthful independence of foreign 
influence. We all know the Martha 
Washington type. With her name arises 
a picture of domestic life, great serenity 
and peace; an omnipresent glove or 
stocking in process of being knitted—a 
stern code of morals, supreme regard for 
propriety! There was much laying on 
of hands on hearts, grandiose courtesy, 
low obeisance and courtesying. People 
touched with the tips of genteel fingers 
and held each other at arm’s length. This 
is proved by the survival of afew daring 
acts of indiscretion—such as the relish 
of colonial beauties for the society of 
English officials during Lord Howe's 
occupation of Philadelphia—their parti- 
cipation in André’s beautiful festival of 
the « Mischianza’’; the lifting of mit- 
tened hands to the lips to soften the 
whispered insinuation that «‘ Dolly Mad 
ison was very beautiful but—my dear— 
she was a little gay, my dear !”” 

In 1827 Mrs. Trollope found us in- 
tensely French. We were wearing the 
gowns designed by David for the court 
of the Empress Josephine, and our old 
ladies were still copying the gauze tur- 
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bans with delicate curls sewn within 
which we find in the portraits of Letizia 
Ramolini. Mrs. Trollope says that «If 
it were not for the peculiar manner of 
walking which distinguishes all Ameri- 
can women, Broadway might be taken 
for a French street where it is the fash- 
ion for very smart women to parade. 
The dress is entirely French; not an 
article must be English, on pain of being 
stigmatized as mauvais ton. To say that 
an unfortunate looks like an English- 
woman is the cruellest satire that can be 
uttered.”’ 

The French fever lasted all during the 
first empire. But republican America 
never cared for republican France. We 
were slow to adopt the styles of the 
directory. But when beautiful Eugénie 
became empress of the French we nearly 
ruined ourselves in our efforts to imitate 
her magnificence. With the fall of the 
second empire we made haste to cross 
the channel, kiss hands, come home and 
look up our colonial cupboards and can- 
dlesticks, amend our English accent, 
suppress our Franco-American effusive- 
ness, cultivate a supercilious indifference 
.of manner and bow our necks in servile 
imitation of a race that really at heart 
despises us, and from whose yoke our 
fathers bled and died to deliver us. 

It is because of the restless aspiring 
element of which Mr. Boyesen tells us, 
and the ambition for foreign style and 
fashion conflicting with American ex- 
uberance and naturalness, that society 
here is a never-ending source of curiosity 
to foreigners. It has no fixed national 
stamp like its prototype in every other 
country. The presence of a court always 

etermines the status of society. We 
have no court, and yet we must crystal- 
lize around some centre. 

What shall it be? We have no order 
f nobility to prescribe the ton to the 
lebeian crowd. In this destitution of 
artificial and arbitrary models the danger 

lest mere vulgar wealth with its pro- 
usion of barbaric display shall furnish 

ur ideals of admiration and imitation. 

Why may we not, from our own re- 

irces and under the inspiration of our 

n peculiar genius, create a system of 

ial arrangement and intercourse of 
ich the fundamental principle shall be 
moral excellence and intellectual superi- 
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ority—expressed through customs and 
manners in accordance with republican 
simplicity ? 

When we consider society as it now 
exists in this country we are impressed 
with its marvellous opportunities for ac- 
quiring knowledge and elegant culture. 
Nothing hampers it. It makes no end of 
voyages andjourneys. Itis able to drink 
at every fountain of learning, beauty and 
art. It is rich—very rich; it can bring 
home treasures from the libraries, tapes- 
tries and furnishirfgs from ancient pal- 
aces, and paintings from European galler- 
ies. It has leisure and can command 
instruction in every art of speech or man- 
ner or accomplishment know to the civil- 
ized world. The politeness of Paris, the 
erudition of Germany, the mystic fables 
of the east, the legends of haunted cas- 
tles—all these and more are at its com- 
mand to give it life and color. Is it not 
reasonable that we should look to the 
‘«society’’ of this metropolis of million- 
aires as the perfect flower of social life 
in the nineteenth century? Is it too 
much to wish that its fragrance may be 
diffusive, reaching and encircling those 
whose lot in life is less opulent? We 
know that it does in many beautiful 
charities enrich the world around it. 
There are names among the wealthy peo- 
ple of this metropolis that are never with- 
held from any good work, nor ever re- 
fused when asked as guarantee for benev- 
olent claims upon the public. 

Fortunately under the present system 
of journalism we know of this. Nine- 
teenth-century candles are not hidden 
under bushels. All that society does— 
eats, drinks and wears ; the cost of its 
belongings, its charities, its churches ; 
everything except its bons mots and jeux 
d’esprit—is chronicled by the daily pa- 
pers. Inthe slanting beams of its sun- 
shine myriads of little creatures move 
and live, each with a tiny trumpet where- 
with to give its faintest whisper to a 
listening world. 

This journalistic adulation waits es- 
pecially upon a certain phase of society 
which seems to be too inoffensively ab- 
surd to merit more than a passing notice 
—and yet it comes in for a large share of 
comment when the wise ones discuss 
social subjects. 

There is a large and growing class in 
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this city—larger than in other American 
cities—which owes its social prominence 
solely to the sudden accumulation of 
wealth. 

This is the class so offensive at sum- 
mer resorts, in their arrogance and rude- 
ness, that respectable people are tempted 
to fly to the caves and fastnesses of the 
earth to escape them. Their manners 
are stamped with certain peculiarities 
which cause their immediate recognition. 
On no account, for instance, will they 
evince the smallest consciousness of any 
individual who may not be in their 
set. The ‘eyes courteous,’’ by which 
gentlewomen express some deference to 
others—even when unacquainted—they 
have not yet had the grace to perceive. 
If however, some hanger-on to the fringes 
of society should appear, the talk is loud 
and familiar, on personal subjects only : 
who they know, of whom received invi- 
tations; their utter exhaustion because 
of the pressure of their society duties and 
burdens. 

When one of this class gives a tea or 
reception in the city the occasion is 
precious to the society journal. It is 
heralded in advance with elaborate de- 
scriptions of the house, its furniture, 
carvings, tapestries, silver, and the cost 
of these things individually and collec- 
tively. To see and admire these a thou- 
sand or more people will submit to a jam 
and crush, with no reward except to ‘‘see 
unreal manners and hear commonplace 
speech, say what one only half feels to 
persons one does not half like, and pick 
a way between frivolity and falsehood 
or wade through a muddy mixture of 
both.”’ 

The guests are turned loose with no 
organized plan for their pleasure or en- 
tertainment. Nobody knows anybody. 
People are crushed on the stairway ; 
they faint in the supper room, where 
plates filled with saccharine viands 
are held high over the heads of a 
panting crowd, finally finding a peaceful 
place of repose upon the delicate Nile- 
green or rose-colored robe of some fair 
wearer. They struggle through a mélée 
of satin, velvet, lace and flowers to find 
the drawing room and say a word to the 
master of the house. There he stands, a 
patient silent non-committal host, lost 
in contemplation of the Babel he has 
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called around him. His thoughts stray 
far away as he yields to the influence of 
the hot perfume-laden atmosphere. He 
wishes his father could see him now, the 
frugal tradesman whose hard-earned sav- 
ings here effloresce in so much splen- 
dor. He goes no further. Ancestors! The 
word is inconvenient ! 

Like the Are de Triomphe they are 
not in the market. They decline to rise 
with the rise of stocks, and sit for their 
portraits to give to his hall the air it 
needs. Never mind—the future gener- 
ation will amend all that! Is not my 
Lord Tolloller already fascinated with 
the eldest daughter ? 

At last it is all happily over. The 
hostess has been worn out long ago, and 
listens to the good afternoons and « what 
a lovely time’’ everybody has had, with 
a fixed and sickly smile. ‘‘ Everybody”’ 
is glad when itis over. People perish 
waiting for their carriages. Most of 
them however are respectful. Whatever 
they may think, they do not say it was 
a ‘beastly nuisance’ or ‘horrid bore’ 
—they mean to do the same thing them- 
selves some time before Lent. 

‘‘ITcan go to no more of them,” said a 
young girl to her mother. ‘I will go 
with you to all the funerals you wish ! 
There is hope at a funeral, of a joyful 
resurrection ; at an afternoon tea there 
is no hope !”’ 

The next morning however we are rest- 
ed and glad to find our names in the pa- 
pers, classed with ‘Society Leaders."’ 
We perceive the occasion has had a com- 
mercial value: Bilkhardserved thesupper, 
Florley furnished the flowers, Bander 
and the Hungarian band the music. We 
are glad we went! Look at the promi- 
nent people who were there! We had no 
idea the social position of our host was 
so good. And Felix or Worth sent the 
gowns over for madame and her daugh- 
ters! The lace and jewels were of course 
inherited (?). Of the hostess herself no- 
thing more issaid. She surely had some 
claim for appreciation, beyond her en- 
vironments. She may have been well 
improved, gracious and agreeable; but she 
was lost, poor lady, in her surrounding. 
The gem was dimmed by a too opulent 
setting ! 

‘“« Vulgarity,’’ said a lady of rank, “ is 
the setting store by the things that are 
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seen. They who are great by the grace 
of God ought to be able to look indiffer- 
ently on outward show—to leave coro- 
nets and the household gods of plate, 
of gold, of ewers and basins and all 
their catalogue, to their lawful guardians 
and bounden worshippers of the herald’s 
office and the butler’s pantry.”’ 

Much has been written lately of the 
possibility of inaugurating in New York 
city an American salon, similar to the 
famous salons of London and Paris. 

We recall one, about which we read, in 
Paris. The Marquis la Fayette—our own 
La Fayette who stands in our public 
square offering his heart and sword — 
is the host. 

The sunset was gilding the old towers 
of La Grange when the guests arrived. 
Three generations stood at the gate to 
receive them. La Fayette, his fine face 
beaming with cordiality and welcome, 
stood surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren, the three-year-olds with 
roses in their hands to express the wel- 
come to which their baby tongues were 
unequal. Inthe evening all assembled 
in the great salon. Who were there? 


Thierry the litterateur, Ary Schzeffer the 
artist Carbonel the composer and racon- 
teur de salon, Lord and Lady Holland, 
Lady Morgan, the Comtess de Broglie and 


Auguste de Stael. There is conversation 
(now a lost art), wit, music. 

The fine old castle seen in the moon- 
light awakens admiration, and one of the 
guests exclaims : 

‘‘Quel beau héritage, cher Général, 
pour vos enfants.”’ 

‘‘Ma chére amie,’’ he replied gently, 
‘“iln’y a qu’un beau héritage! C’est une 
bonne education morale, intellectuelle 
et physique.’’ 

The leaders of the French salons were 
not always beautiful, and rarely rich. 
Perhaps Guizot described a typical one : 
‘She turned every head that approached 
her! Not for her beauty—her face was 
positively plain; nor was she fluent in 
conversation. She said little, but the lit- 
tle was admirable and set in motion more 
voluble talkers.’’ 

Madame Récamier said after she had 
passed her youth, «‘ When the little Sa- 
voyards no longer turned to look, I knew 
ill was over.’’ All was not over; the 
best had just begun. She studied and 
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read, and held one of the most brilliant of 
the Paris salons solely by her charm of 
manner and conversation. 

Many of these Frenchwomen were not 

agreeable in any house but their own. 
Accustomed to plan, direct and lead con- 
versation; to make others talk rather than 
talk themselves ; accustomed to be the 
centre ; to be always, as the French say, 
inun état de représentation,—they were 
awkward and dispirited when they left 
their thrones. They were inspired only 
upon their tripods. 
’ This French society was charming; less 
pedantic than our literary clubs, less friv- 
olous than our ordinary teas, less heart- 
lessly empty than our conventions for 
display,—it was conspicuous for grace, 
wit, naturalness and good breeding. 

But we want something better in our 
own country. The last thing on earth 
that we hold desirable is French society 
with its undercurrent of intrigue, its per- 
vading sentiment of suspicion and dis- 
trust. 

Our costly and elaborate social machi- 
nery does really accomplish nothing more 
than the formal payment of society debts 
or the display of wealth or the spending 
of time in puerile amusements. Could it 
not be made, this great force, a powerful 
agent in the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement as well as in the amusement 
and recreation of the community ? 

The whole matter lies in the hands of 
the gentlewomen of this country. 

I hardly know of a more enviable posi- 
tion than that of a recognized leader in 
society ; her opportunity for setting a 
high standard is so large, her influence 
so commanding. Shecan direct public 
opinion toward a recognition of true 
beauty, mental and moral. As we have 
no court, no military heroes, no great 
philosophers or poets around whom we 
may organize society, is it too much to 
suggest that character be with us, as in- 
tellect was in the French salons, the cen- 
tral idea? 

If our society queens could give, with 
noble unselfishness, thought and time to 
this subject and act intelligently upon 
it, who can estimate the result? They 
must create their own ideas. Prophets 
crying in the wilderness, ascetics on their 
pillars, have never a message that society 
will heed. 
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Those who criticise society from the 
outside are naturally little regarded. So- 
ciety shrugs its shoulders and passes on, 
shrewdly suspecting all its critics of be- 
ing in the position of the fox who had a 
very bad opinion of the grapes that hung 
too high. 

We live in a season of anticipation, of 
visions of the future. One seer tells of the 
time when the faintest touch on the elec- 
tric button will bring ministers to gratify 
every material want of man ; another re- 
adjusts the inequalities of life, and dreams 
of universal prosperity and contentment, 
irrespective of difference in station or 
wealth. 

Ihave a vision of some fair palace in the 
future. Over its doors will be inscribed 
the motto that Alexander Severus caused 
to be written on his gates. Within there 
will be agracious princess. There is an 
air about her of reticence in expenditure 
and costly display. Her soft lights and 
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silken draperies are charming but not 
costly. Shehas subtle intuitions. With- 
in her delicate hand she carries a bit of 
invisible witch-hazel, by which she recog- 
nizes every hidden spring of beauty, cul- 
ture, goodness and refinement under what- 
ever garb concealed. As readily does she 
perceive the presence of evil. The disso- 
lute nobleman will be no more welcome 
within her charmed circle than any other 
of his class in morals. 

Our princess is very beautiful. When 
she speaks ‘‘ her soul rises up and takes 
possession”’ and makes her lovely to look 
at. She has the power of drawing all 
lovely things to herself. The world learns 
of her charm and strives to fit itself to win 
admittance into her presence. Into the 
bitter waters of that world she has cast 
the living growth that sends them, sweet- 
ened, in widening circles on and on until 
they shall break upon the shores of eter- 
nity. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 


By MARY D. BRINE. 


OvER the fields its silvery tones 
Come floating soft and clear; 

And the toilers pause in their weary work, 
And bow their heads to hear 


The call to prayer. 


And they seem to feel 


The touch of the «‘ Hand of love,”’ 
And labor lightens with every thought 
That soars to the Throne above. 


Oh, bell which calleth the mind away 
From the things of care below, 

How sweet to lay our burdens down 
In the shine of the sunset’s glow, 

And rest in the lessons of faith and trust 
Which thy clear soft echoes teach, 

We are ever too far for the Hand of God, 
And the love of His heart, to reach. 
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By LEANDER RICHARDSON, 


AKE EDWARD, P. Q., Canada, swarms with great brook trout. 

The initials P. Q. which appear between the words Lake Edward and Canada 
as above written stand for ‘‘ Province of Quebec.’’ The fact is mentioned lest the 
joyous yet meditative American, noting their presence, construe them into meaning 
pretty quick. No, no, observant reader ; in this country P. Q. means Province of 
Quebec. There is no known sign in Canada that can be construed to mean pretty 
quick. Even p. d.q. is without significance after it has passed through the Cana- 
dian custom house. 

Up here in the deepest blackest forest one ever saw, 115 miles due north from 
Quebec and sixteen miles from the nearest house of any kind, lies the camp of the 
Paradise Fin and Feather Club of New York city. Judge Gildersleeve, Grover Cleve- 

land, Dr. Duncan, Henry C. Miner, Birket Clarke, J. Charles 
Davis and the other members of this organization come up here 
in the summer to take part in the most won- 
derful trout-fishing that man has known, to 
fill their lungs with the purest air that ever 
is breathed and to have the best time gener- 
ally that tired-out and heavy-laden city men 
can find anywhere. Inthe far impenetrable 
forest there is untold joy in considering the 
ways of the elusive trout by day and inquir- 
ing into the unblazed trails of the alluring 
bobtail flush by night. There are no cares 
between times, no politicians to evade, no 
invitations to escape, no appointments to 
meet. When one gets here that is the end 
of him for thetime being. He floats serene- 
ly along away from the wear and tear of the 
busy world, basking in the soft sunshine, 
not knowing and not caring what is going 
on at home, but simply contented with his 
lot. 

And no wonder. Lake Edward is the 
greatest trout haunt in the world. Heavier 
fish have been taken from the Rangeley 
lakes in their prime than are as yet known 
to have been dragged out of these far north- 
ern waters. But the spotted monsters are 
here nevertheless and some of these days 
there will be made a catch of giant trout 
in Lake Edward that will electrify sports- 
men everywhere. The biggest square-tailed 
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brook trout I saw landed in the four or 
five weeks I spent at the Paradise Club’s 
camp weighed just short of five pounds. 
But then I have seen more tested tackle 
smashed into smithereens, more salmon 
leaders snapped like cotton threads, more 
fine bamboo rods broken off like tooth- 
picks than would fill a wheelbarrow. And 
I have heard language upon the occasion 
of these events that would—but high at- 
mospheres purify themselves rapidly and 
the sky is now clear. 

Lake Edward is twenty miles 
long. At its very widest point it 
may measure three or four miles 
of surface. Oftener it is a half- 
mile across and at more than one 
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spot a child may cast a pebble from 
shore to shore. It lies in the middle of a 
forest so thick and tangled that the big- 
gest of the wild animals do not seek to 
penetrate its depths. One afternoon pad- 
dling along the shore far up an arm of this 
mysterious and hill-bound lake we heard 
the plash of swiftly falling water. Haul- 
ing the canoe ashore beside a narrow 
stream that tumbled down over the rocks 
we climbed the hill through the under- 
growth and less than a half a mile away 
we came upon a lake at least two miles 
in length, the very existence of which is 
utterly unknown to people who have 
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passed twenty years of their lives right 
here. It is not set down upon the maps, 
and barring ourselves I do not believe 
there is a human beivg who knows of its 
existence. Does this convey to the read- 
er an adequate idea of the completely 
trackless nature of the country round 
about this spot ? 

When Birket Clarke, dear old lone fish- 
erman that he is! went to the office of 
the crown lands commissioner in Que- 
bec to lease the island upon which the 
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Paradise Fin and Feath- 
B er Club's camp now 
am stands, the officials told 
him there was no such 
island in existence. He 
was obliged to agree to take 
the chances of its absence be- 

fore he could get his lease. 
Lake Edward is so crowded 
with islands little and great that 
it must be difficult to keep 
track of them all. Some are a 
mile ortwo in length; others do 
not contain a brief half-acre. All are wood- 
ed to the water line, and not one which 
is not picturesque and beautiful. The 
lake looks as though it had once been a 
river with long deep pools and sharp 
rapids. Every now and then the water 
shoals quickly up at a narrow place, pass- 
ing which the noiseless canoe comes out 
upon a broad and pulseless expanse. 
One of the shores is of golden sand ; the 
other is of round stones that have been 
washed and rolled for ages by the waters 
of the lake ; and on either bank a foot 
above the tide begins the thickest deep- 
est blackest forest that ever the eye of 

man sought in vain to penetrate. 

It is here that the melancholy quiet of 
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great solitude is most profound. The 
south winds swish through the trees, the 
soft waves ripple against the shore, the 
reflective blue heron stands moveless by 
the brink, the mink which has never 
before set eyes on man follows along the 
waterside wondering what you may be, 
the wild duck which has never heard the 
report of gun plumes itself without con- 
cern as you pass, the night hawk mute- 
ly flits among the trees, and over all is 
the wondrous silence of primeval wilder- 
ness. No rattle of the pavement here, 
no jingling of the car bells, no rumble of 
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dreamed of before. Four of us with a 
wretched Canadian bashi-bazouk, who 
called himself a guide, started one fine 
morning to explore a stream that runs 
out of Lake Edward. About noon, after 
catching in the rapids close upon sixty 
trout ranging between one half-pound 
and one and one-half pounds each in 
weight, we came to the head of a pool that 
was perhaps a quarter of a mile broad. 
The boat we had brought down the river 
with us was a light cranky affair in 
which not more than three people could 
possibly keep afloat. So two of the party 
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the ’busses, no clatter of heels along the 
sidewalk, no shouts, no buzzing of men’s 
voices —nothing but the whispering 
tongue of Nature that fills the soul with 
glad and soothing melody. 

And the trout ! 

Never did sportsman with reel and fly 
and pliant rod find such another spot on 
earth. Fifty pounds of trout in twenty 
minutes, the smallest one weighing two 
and one-half pounds—just think of it! 
There were only thirteen in this choice 
lot, and oh the glory of the capture! 

It came about quite easy and natural, 
as Mr. Walter Besant would remark, and 
I do not believe its like was ever seen or 








taking with us the 
bashi - bazouk _ started 
down the pool, saying 
we would have a brief 
look at the stream be- 
low and return in time 
for luncheon. My side 
partner Palmer was 
very particular about luncheon. He had 
a recurrent appetite that came around 
with conspicuous regularity yearning for 
nutriment. 

«« We shall be back in twenty minutes,”’ 
said he as we shoved off. ‘Be sure and 
have luncheon ready.”’ 

«« But if we get to fishing,’ I ventured, 
‘¢we won’t stop for anything to eat.”’ 

«‘ Fishing be blowed,’’ was the reply. 
‘«T wouldn't miss my luncheon for all the 
fish in Canada.”’ 

Wouldn’t he? 

The lower end of the pool twists off to 
the right like the neck of a huge gourd and 
as we swung into the bend we could see 
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below us a long foamy rapid and beyond 
that another big pool with white water at 
its upper end. This looked so much the 
ideal spot for trout that we were pushing 
eagerly for the shore with the view of 
walking down beside the stream—it was 
too swift for the boat—when just ahead 
of us in the still water above the active 
rapids I saw a strong fish break. 

‘‘Palmer,’”’ I called out, “you have 
been wading ; go out and see if you can 
reach that fellow with your flies.” 

Palmer scrambled out up to his waist 
in the icy water and began to-cast. At 
the second drop of his lure there was a 
splash, the leader straightened out and 
the fisherman started for the shore reel- 
ing up and shouting as he came. 

‘‘T’ve got a whale,’’ he cried excited- 
ly. ‘This is the biggest trout I ever 
hooked. - Just see him go.”’ 

‘«« That’s all right, old man,’’ I respond- 
ed with superior irony, ‘don’t get ex- 
cited. I can see the fish perfectly well. 
He doesn’t weigh over a pound and a 
half.” 

‘‘You be hanged!” shrieked Palmer 
as he struggled on toward the shore try- 
ing his best to keep his footing and at 
the same time avoid losing his catch. 
«This line has got the biggest pound 
and a half trout on it that ever swam,”’ 

But I could see the trout all the same. 
He was rushing about for dear life, drag- 
ging the line through the water with 
strange velocity and making the reel sing 
with a degree of violence that amazed 
me. I had never seen a fish of that 
size exhibit anything like this amount 
of power and I sat on a rock idly watch- 
ing the struggle yet unable to account 
for its prolonged and ferocious nature. 
Palmer gradually got himself out on dry 
land and was then enabled to devote his 
attention exclusively to the fish. From 
that time the battle became one-sided. 
The fisher had the best of it. He slowly 
wore out his opponent until that creature 
grew sufficiently docile to permit the slip- 
ping of anet underneath him. As we lift- 
ed him up the cause of all the mysteri- 
ous pulling and hauling was suddenly 
made manifest—there was another trout 
on the lower fly. When the landing net 
was jerked up into the air this trout was 
lifted clear of the water, the fly tore out 
of his lip and he fell flapping upon the 
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rocks. There was a rush by the men 
ashore, a wild grabbing at the frantic 
second fish and we had them both. The 
first, just as I had calculated, weighed 
about a pound and a half. The second 
was within a fraction of three pounds. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you?’’ queried Palmer 
triumphantly. And straightway he wad- 
ed out again and resumed his casting. 

This time he struck three fish—one on 
every fly—and how they made the water 
boil! It did seem as though they pulled 
in all directions at-once. They were full 
of fire and fury. One would jump clear 
of the surface while the other two would 
plunge for the bottom. One would start 
for the west like a bolt from an old-time 
crossbow while the others would charge 
east and south with the speed of a Can- 
ada-bound embezzler. It was turmoil of 
the maddest and most uncontrollable 
kind; and in the middle of it all, up near- 
ly to his armpits in the freezing water, 
stood Palmer doing the best he could 
and laughing and shouting like one in 
hysterics. He landed two of those trout 
weighing over four pounds apiece. The 
third got away and took a choice black 
hackle with him by way of a souvenir. 

Again Palmer cast and a third time 
struck and landed two big trout. It did 
seem as though there must be a regiment 
of them on that innocent unlikely spot. 
Moreover they were voracious beyond 
imagination. They would rush at any 
earthly sort of fly; it was not at all neces- 
sary to pick and choose. They jumped 
to meet any lure that was thrown them. 
The only trouble was that they tore every- 
thing to pieces so that for fully half the 
time we were engaged in putting on fresh 
leaders and supplying new flies. But at 
no moment if our tackle held out were 
we without fish. Where they all came 
from was a great and wonderful mystery. 

We could see nothing about the place 
to particularly attract all these mammoth 
warriors. .The water was shallow and it 
was still. There was not a ripple and 
the sun was shining enough almost to 
blind one’s eyes. Yet there were the 
trout rising to every cast with the sav- 
age hunger of starving tigers. 

It was at this point that having broken 
three or four kinds of tackle I picked 
out of my fly-book a heavy salmon lead- 
er of the best and strongest quality, test- 
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ed its power and fastened it to my line. 
I then selected a huge bass-fly big 
enough one would think to hold back 
the Harvard university crew. With this 
single Seth Green bass-fly, the salmon 
leader, a stout waterproof line and a lim- 
ber but honest bamboo rod I clambered 
into the pool again, secure against dis- 
aster. Out through the air flew the huge 
Seth Green. It fluttered for an instant 
and sank down upon the surface of the 
tide. I drew it slowly toward me. Not 
a rise. Paying out a handful of line I 
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into almost everything that swims, from 
the idiotic bergaul to the untamed mus- 
calonge. But I never before hooked a 
finny gladiator that made me think I 
had struck a locomotive behind time and 
bound to’ catch up or burst its boiler. 
Let a fish run for a reasonable distance 
and you can usually check or at least 
swerve him. Let the strain come evenly 
and strongly on the line and he will tire 
of going in one direction. At any rate 
before he has run thirty feet you can 
tell by the motion of his body about 
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raised the fly far behind me and cast it 
forth a second time. Again it fluttered 
in the air and dropped upon the surface 
and again I moved it gently toward me. 
But this time it did not go unnoticed. 
There was a huge break; for a second I 
saw the head and a part of the body of a 
wondrous trout and then there was busi- 
ness. 

‘««Palmer!’’ I shrieked, «I have hooked 
the daddy of them all!” 

There was no time for further conver- 
sation. 

I have caught big fish of many vari- 
eties. I have wandered among the waters 
of a dozen states. I have driven my gaff 


what his weight will be. Within twenty 
seconds of striking a trout I can guess 
inside four ounces of what he will repre- 
sent on the steelyards—at least I thought 
I could up to the time of which we are 
speaking. 

This particular trout that gathered in 
my Seth Green bass-fly stopped for no- 
thing; he was the limited train of that 
road. I did not feel the vibrations of his 
body; I did not check his progress ; I did 
not even swerve him. He merely took my 
fly and started due north ; there was no 
uncertainty about it. He sailed away as 
calmly, as inflexibly as the City of Paris 
sails out of New York harbor, yet I 
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never dreamed of losing him. With my 
trusty rod, my stout line, my salmon 
leader and my gigantic fly I felt as se- 
cure as a man with a chain cable hitched 
to a bull calf. 

As I said before, he started due north 
and I informed Mr. Palmer in a fine stac- 
cato that I had struck the patriarch of 
the country. My line ran out like var- 
nished lightning and my reel made a 
sound like the shriek everybody has 
heard when approaching a sash and blind 
factory. I viewed this performance at 
first with sportsmanlike content, then 
with astonishment, after that with alarm 
and finally with dismay. Ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty yards of line were out and 
still there was no twist, no flutter—just 
a plain deadly sail into the perspective. 
I slowly steadily pushed forward the 
butt of my rod until it lay parallel with 
the tip, and still the reel shrieked wildly 
and the line slid out toward the polar 
circle. I pressed my thumb upon the re- 
volving barrel of the reel to check its 
speed. The rod strained, the line drew 
taut; I held back like a strong man in a 


tug-of-war—there was a snap and all 


was over. I had the rod, the reel and 
about four yards of line. The fish had 
all the rest. I don’t know if he still re- 
tains it; I only know that if he kept 
travelling at the rate of speed adopted 
when he began, he is pretty nearly due 
to arrive on this side of the earth again. 

I may add that four days later at this 
same spot Mr. Palmer went through pre- 
cisely the same experience, and still two 
days after that I again lost everything 
but my rod—and my ‘“honah’’—in ex- 
actly the manner described above. We 
both believe we hooked the same fish. 
If we did he has $4.50 worth of leaders, 
an unknown quantity of flies and about 
half a mile of fine silk line in his posses- 
sion which perhaps he will be ready to 
dispose of on liberal terms to a cash pur- 
chaser. At any rate he is a wonder. 

Of the largest twenty-five fish we cap- 
tured that day there was none that 
weighed less than two pounds and there 
were six that tipped the scales at above 
four pounds each. The largest was just 
short of five pounds and a number ran 
closer to that point than they did to four 
pounds. 

On the border of a small lonely pond 
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inthe Maine wilderness I have seen what 
looked like a bushel of small trout rise 
to a cast of flies. In the blue waters of 
the Rangeley lakes I have seen one or two 
enormous trout captured in an afternoon. 
But I have never in all my wanderings 
looked upon so many heavy trout at one 
time as I saw this day at Lake Edward. 
I fully believe that had we approached 
the spot with reasonable care and fished 
it with reasonable skill we could have 
taken at least a hundred trout weighing 
more than two pounds each. But the 
wild and unequalled exhilaration of that 
moment rather shook us up—we were 
both rattled. In the middle of it all I 
shouted to Palmer that he was likely to 
miss his luncheon. He replied: 

‘‘Tuncheon! I never take luncheon.”’ 

And when Palmer expressed any such 
sentiment as that about his refreshments 
I knew he was absent-minded. 

The peculiarity of the fish we took 
from this pool not only upon the occa- 
sion already described but at subsequent 
times—and we visited the spot more than 
once—was that all the big ones were 
male trout. They had the most extraor- 
dinary color I ever saw in fish of their 
species and they displayed a ferocity in 
grasping the lure such as I have never 
seen equalled. All down their sides and 
under their bellies they were as red as 
burnished copper and, as they shot to 
and fro through the water at the end of 
the line or turned up as one had finall:, 
worn them out, their brilliant bodies al- 
most flashed back the rays of the sun. 
The female fish we took were slenderer 
than the males and less brilliant. None 
of us ever before saw male trout of bigger 
girth than females filled with spawn. 

In the lake itself fish rarely rise to the 
fly. In spring and fall at early morning 
and late evening there are spots where 
the trout come up. But as a rule they 
take bait only. By trolling or still-fish- 
ing hundreds may be caught and they 
run as a rule between three fourths of a 
pound and four pounds in weight. They 
are strong solid gamey fellows and they 
never quit fighting till they die. In the 
rivers that run out of the lake as well as 
the other rivers that run into it there is 
wonderful fly-fishing all the time. But 
few people come here to enjoy it. Few 
indeed know anything of its existence. 
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Yet there is enough trout-fishing here to 
employ a thousand anglers all summer 
long for fifty years without knowing any 
lessening of the number of fish. There 
are twenty miles of water and there is no 
single foot in all that distance where trout 
in plenty cannot be caught. It is the 
most amazing trout country on the face 
of the earth and the extraordinary thing 
about it is that so few people know of it 
or take advantage of its benefits. 

There are no buckboard jaunts over 
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country that is literally all rocks and 
trees and water. There is not a town 
along the line that has a hundred houses 
to its name. One begins by wonder- 
ing why the road was ever laid. The 
farther he goes the greater his amaze- 
ment that there should exist the kind of 
enterprise which carries a superbly capar- 
isoned railway into the very centre of a 
remote fathomless and awesome wilder- 
ness. So we roll on from log house to 


log house, from section camp to section 
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stumps and rocks and no heavy carries 
through swamps and over steeps in 
reaching Lake Edward. It is a simple 
case of parlor-car from New York to the 
verge of the lake. No bother, no discom- 
fort, no privations—just as placid and 
luxurious a journey as the one from New 
York to Chicago. Our party all came up 
by the New York Central to Montreal ; 
from that point to Quebec and from Quebec 
to the lake. The last railroad is one of 
the most extraordinary enterprises I ever 
heard of. Almost at the start it plunges 
into the wilderness and for about 140 
miles it runs on due north through a 








camp, never emerging from the forest, 
never seeing anything but trees and 
rocks and water—for there is nothing 
else to see after you leave one end of the 
line until you emerge at the other ex- 
treme limit. Then you suddenly come 
out from the gloomy timber to the shin- 
ing bank of Lake St. John—from a track- 
less waste to the most fertile and glori- 
ous spot in all the northern country. You 
have been 2000 feet above the sea; you 
descend to 300 feet higher than the tide. 
You come from the chill and gloom of 
the forest to the genial warmth of the fer- 
tile plain ; from the depths where only 
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trees and moss prevail to the broad and 
blossoming farms of contentment and 
prosperity. You find here, nearly 150 
miles north of Quebec and away out of 
the track of commerce, a valley occupied 
by almost 100,000 settlers all of them 
comfortable and many of them rich. It 
is a valley moreover where the snow 
comes a month later than it does at Que- 
bec, where the thermometer never falls 
to violent points and where the atmos- 
pherit conditions are almost invariably 
gentle and alluring. It is this valley 
that the railway taps, incidentally open- 
ing up the most extraordinary sports- 
men’s country ever invaded by the snort- 
ing locomotive and the gorgeous draw- 
ing-room car. The railway seeks partic- 
ularly the patronage of sportsmen and is 
equipped for their particular comfort. It 
is supplied with tents, boats, fishing 
tackle and gunning materials which are 
let out to parties on the pleasures of 
woodcraft bent; it transports boats and 
camping outfits free of charge; it sends 
out special trains without extra cost 
where there are parties of ten or more 
and it stands in on general principles 
with all who come up here to hunt and 
fish. The general manager who presides 
over the destinies of this backwoods 
railway must have sporting blood in his 
veins. 

There are dozens of fishing and shoot- 
ing clubs in this part of Canada. But 
the representative American organization 
is the Paradise Fin and Feather Club. 
Theircamp, which stands upon the high- 
est point of the island of which is held a 
perpetual lease, is sixteen miles from the 
nearest settlement. The members who 
come here rarely get any information 
concerning the world from whence they 
emerged. Sometimes the mail is brought 
down the lake by a steam launch, some- 
times on board a canoe and more times 
not at all. There are no telegraph offi- 
ces, no meetings of stockholders, no re- 
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ports of baseball games, no Wall street 
tickers—nothing to remind one of city 
existence. 

It was Birket Clarke as I have before 
hinted who brought this club together. 
He had travelled this country before the 
railway was ever surveyed; be had taken 
a nine-pound trout in the waters of this 
lake and that same fish is on exhibition 
now in New York. ‘The exclusive priv- 
ileges owned by the Paradise Club are 
considered worth more than what paltry 
ducats can buy, and consequently the or- 
ganization flourisheth and is happy. 

It ought to be. It is monarch of a su- 
perb and undisturbed domain. From its 
front door, high above the throbbing bo- 
som of the lake, there opens a vision of dis- 
tant hills and valleys and bays and'‘nar- 
rows that is vast and noble totheeye. All 
day the sun strikes, with shafts of amber 
through the tremulous air to a horizon 
darkened by pine-clad steeps that rise a 
thousand feet against the sky. Thebreeze 
comes from afar with a sigh like the pas- 
sage of gentle rivers and freighted with 
the deep mysterious perfume of the 
woods. The great arch above is of the 
spotless blue that canopies the southern 
sea. The water at our feet, deep languor- 
ous and serene, kisses the shore with lips 
that are tenderandlonging. Far distant 
there rises the querulous cry of a loon 
echoing away into final silence over the 
timbered hills. With dreamy eyes, as 
the light turns to crimson and hang, 
low, we see the great circle grow dim- 
the outlines fade, the shadows deepens 
There is a splash as some huge trout 
rises lazily a dozen feet from shore ; and 
while the ripple where he broke rolls 
away into a ring that widens and widens 
till the vision can no longer hold it, the 
silence of twilight falls. The speechless 
hosts of night marshalled by mute soli- 
tude come up from the deep and glide 
with a million cushioned feet over all the 
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OWBEIT that. you are no 
sort of fisher-folk, 
none of the broth- 
erhood whose 
ways are in the 
_waters and whose 
sayings are to be 
taken with salt— 
then you will have 
no use nor under- 
standing for lan. 
guage and  pic- 
tures presently 
forthcoming; but 

supposing that you are some ways of an 
angler, then, brother, give thyself to 
withstand iniquity, for if you do not 
covet aught of that which shali be told 
and shown unto you, may I never raise a 
sunfish or a bass, see a shark gobble my 
best weakfish at the boatside, nor have 
aspry small white trout round out the 
best pool on my stretch of water when 
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falling fast from perfect condition. 
the reason of it is that I haveset up some 
seven fishing rods, old friends all, that 
have done good work in lake, at sea, over 
whirling rivers and by puny brawling 
brooks, and I am to tell you something of 


their mystery and merits. First to hand 
comes an old veteran ten-ounce split-bam- 
boo—trophy of tournament. Good old 
rod, you have lost the dainty gloss of tor- 
toise shell which graced your youth, you 
have broken in fair fight with the bronze 
black bass, the speckled tide-runner and 
the sturdy swift bluefish! You are 
weather-worn and dinted with the knocks 
and scars of honorable service, but still 
there is spring and power as you answer 
to the twist of my wrist ; and you can 
yet be trusted to skitter froggie fifty feet 
away under the overhanging branches 
that roof the edges of the mountain lake. 

Next comes another rod of graceful 
might and vigor patterned on the broad 
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Shannon at Castle-Connel in old Ireland. 
It is of greenheart, twelve feet long, in 
two pieces only and weighs about four- 


teen ounces. Originally the two pieces 
had to be lapped together with a wax-end 
but they are now united by a flexible fer- 
rule which has proved very worthy after 
a trial of three seasons. These rods are 
peculiarin their balance, being top-heavy, 
witha slow action, but when mastered will 
send out a line where the whippy pattern 
would fail. The spear at the end is to hold 
the rod when stuck intothe ground when 
you want to disentangle yourleader. All 
the English rods are so equipped. 

Here is a bait rod made of greenheart 
in two pieces with a long butt ; stiff so 
as to strike sharply with a sunken line. 
Not a pretty rod, nor kindly tothe hand, 
but a good puller from the very tip—and 
kills quickly. 

Next my casting rod is split bamboo, 
eight feet and a half in length, weighing 
eleven ounces. A pretty tool that some 
day I expect will go to flindersand splin- 
ters. Once when handling a six-pound 
striped bass in the surf off Seabright I 
was more anxious over that rod and fish 
than even when I have had a salmon 
twice as heavy on the fifteen-foot green- 
heart next introduced to your notice. 


That is a sleazy pendulous logy rod ; 
it is a lazy caster but it works a fly 
beautifully, and, when a fish is on, gives 
and takes right down to the end of the 
whipping on the butt. I have fished that 
rod for lythe at the wrecks and hope 
to get a chance at some bluefish this 
season. It has some dozen of clean run 
‘* fish’’ to its credit, from six to fourteen 
pounds apiece, and it never gave me an 
anxious moment, though there have 
been times when there was big pulling at 
both ends of the arc—with aching trem- 
bling wrists in the air, and a very sore 
and vagrant mouth in the water. 

Then there is a seven-ounce split bam- 
boo which with its ten feet of length will 
cover seventy feet of water. This is its 
fifth season and it is as good as ever, hav- 
ing won golden opinions from all who 
have hefted it. One day I was in the 
north of Ireland and got leave for an 
evening’s trouting on a famous salmon 
river. I was on one side when the lord of 
the manor came down the other waving 
twenty feet of timber. Now there was in 
my book a fly which I think is called the 
Jenny Lind, but which had always been 
despised and neglected by all fish. This 
parti-colored specimen I mounted as a 
dropper and then I stuck my left hand in 
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LANDING A BIG ONE, 


my pocket and began to do the very best 
I knew how and set to work work- 
ing the line with the left hand, tourna- 
ment fashion. His lordship watched and 
wondered until at last he shouted over 
stream : 

‘«« May I ask, sir, if you are fishing your 
fly with a rod or a gun?’’ 

Just then a grilse took that fly; it was 
the first and last fish that ever found it 
for I had too much line out and-he broke 
away after one good leap. 

Last and least of all comes the baby 
greenheart eight feet long weighing five 
ounces and fit to cover forty-five feet of 
open water. This rod has done good ser- 
vice in wading wooded streams, as it 
will ‘‘switch’”’ delicately and accurately a 
fair distance and it is not in the way 
when working. The best day’s fishing 
I ever had was when I took it down 
to the rocks to practise and a school 
of mackerel 


for wrist and rod. Now iet me answer 
a few unasked questions. Nothing comes 
up to a good split bamboo for backbone, 
spring, lightness, smartness and com- 
fort; but split bamboo, no matter how 
good, will not last unless cared for with 
the utmost vigilance; there are so 
many joinings which become cracked ; 
and when water once gets in, the rod 
first gets soft and then will twist either 
in the cast or with a fish on. I take 
more care of my split bamboo than of my 
line. 

Greenheart, when seasoned and select- 
ed, makes the next best rod. It does not 
warp, is strong if somewhat slow, shrinks 
very little at the ferrules and, if it should 
get a bend in it, can be fished all the same. 
I have handled the new Horton rod of 
graduated steel tubing in the shop and 
it feels very light, but I fear that it will 
be impossible to keep one from rusting ; 
and for rough 





chanced in after 
the fry. A 
heavier rod 
came to grief 
and then the ba- 
by was called 
on. We got a 
couple of dozen 
on white and 
red flies and it 
was vreat sport 
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sea-fishing, 
thumbing, cast- 
ing and trolling 
there is nothing 
better than the 
plain-made 
bamboo whole 
cane mounted 
with double 
snake-rings and 
a lapped handle. 
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By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HAD know Sophie Hamil- 
ton ever since she was five 
years old (said the major), 

S. and I was some fifteen 

years hersenior. In later 

years I do believe I was 

the only friend—using the 

word in the best sense— 

’ that the girl had ; for she 

“S was not of the kind that 

makes confidants of boys 

or goes round arm in arm 

with other girls, whisper- 

<~ ing and giggling. Her 

sx. father was a business man, 

self-contained and la- 

conic ; her mother an in- 

valid—a thing to be 

stroked and served. Be- 

fore she was twenty she had lost both 

her parents and was one of the richest 

heiresses in town. Mrs. Emory Alden, 

at that epoch the social leader, made an 

attempt to be responsible for her—pat- 

ronize her in fact ; but it soon appeared 

that Sophie was of a calibre far too pow- 

erful for that. Mrs. Alden perceived 

that she was making herself ridiculous, 

and scuttled into the backgound as best 

she might. Nevertheless she thought 

more of Sophie than of any other person 

of her acquaintance, and no one could 

say anything against the girl in her pres- 
ence. 

But Sophie and I always got on well 
together. While my dear wife was alive, 
Sophie used often to come to see us; 
afterward I used to go to see her. It 
was when she was about fifteen that the 
war broke out. Of course I lost sight of 
her during those five years. When I got 
back I found her living alone in her 
great house—an orphan, as I said before. 
She had a companion, a Mrs. Rawlins, 
and the old Scotch serving man Sandy 
Roy who had been in the house ten 
years. 

I consider myself therefore the only 
person competent to tell her story. I 
don’t mean to say that I always under- 
stood her, but Iliked her and sympathized 
with her, and she liked me and used to 
talk to me with great frankness. As for 
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me, as you know, I became, what I sti!! 
am, just a clubman and a man about 
town, living on my own income, with a 
horse or two on the turf, a fondness for 
a good ring fight or foot race and in 
summer for a cruise in a sailboat. Of 
society—women and that sort of thing— 
I saw just as much as I had to and no 
more. But of Sophie I saw as much as | 
could. She never failed to interest me 

She was original even as a child. At 
seven years old, I remember, there was a 
kind of dramatic tragic coquetry about 
her— glancing back at you over her 
shoulder with her big dark eyes. She 
did not like to be kissed or touched. She 
was independent ; if her whims did not 
agree with her parents, she would be 
proudly disobedient. She was observant 
and asked few questions ; those she did 
ask tended rather to expose unreason in 
the questioned than to inform herself 
She was strict and punctual with her 
dolls, and in public adopted toward them 
acold and judicial manner; but in se- 
cret she sometimes hugged and kissed 
them passionately. She could be moved 
to tears by the pathos of a tale, but the 
tragedies of actual life seemed to appeal 
to her heart in vain. She was of that 
fine and subtle organization to which 
imagination is more stirring than fact. 
She was an idealist, and the insufficiency 
of the real repelled her. 

She had traits that most people called 
contradictory and perverse but which 
seemed to me to balance her character 
and make it more symmetrical, For ex- 
ample she had an uncle on her fatlier’s 
side—Tom Hamilton—who had devel- 
oped low if not brutal tendencies ; hearty 
and jolly in manner but of gross tastes 
and habits. He died from exposure dur- 
ing a spree. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
never spoke of him, but Sophie (then 
about twelve) once told her father, in the 
presence of a dozen aristocratic guests, 
that she liked her Uncle Tom better than 
him and wished he had been her father. 
She had not seen him more than twice 01 
thrice in her life, but she had evidently 
thought him out. She kept in a secret 
recess of her desk a battered old photo 
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graph of him and in certain moods she 
would take it out and study it. Speak- 
ing of that I remember a photograph of 
the child herself, taken at about that age, 
and written on the back of it in a child- 
ish scrawl, ‘‘ Me at twelve ; I wish it was 
twenty-four.’’ She was impatient of im- 
maturity even in herself. 

At school she adopted a severe de- 
cisive style of dress and deportment. 
She was slender in figure and rather tall, 
dressing plainly, but immaculate from 
head to foot. Her thick brown hair was 
brushed straight back from her forehead 
in Spartan simplicity. Her cheeks were 
thin, her face pale; but for her great 
brown eyes you wouldn’t have suspected 
how handsome she was. The boys were 
afraid of her ; she was too mucha woman 
of the world for them. A few of the girls 
were magnetized and enslaved by her; 
the rest disliked her. In scholarship she 
stood alone. While pupils of her age 
were laboring over Latin and Greek read- 
ers, she was absorbed in Horace and 
Thucydides. She was deep in the Calcu- 


lus while others were tottering over Pons 
Asinorum ; and I know not what lonely 
explorations she adventured in meta- 


physics, political economy and _ sociol- 
ogy. But she was never in bondage to 
all this erudition ; she carried it so light- 
ly that you would never have known 
she had it. Her character,-I suppose, 
was stronger than her education, broad 
though that was. 

It takes New England at its best to 
evolve such a girl as she was. She rep- 
resented the highest level of New Eng- 
land civilization—and something in ad- 
dition proper to herself alone. Perhaps 
she would have been better off with- 
out that addition. One dangerous gift 
she had when she grew a little older— 
the sense of humor—a perception of the 
ridiculous. 

Anature like hers would afford materi- 
al for volumes to an analytical novelist. 
But I doubt whether the cleverest of 
them could have foretold how she would 
end. I am going to tell you that now; 
but you must pick out the moral for 
yourselves. 

As a matter of course—a beauty, an 
heiress and brilliant—she had many 

litors; and she made herself not only 
amiable but gracious and almost invit- 
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ing. She seemed desirous to bring out 
the best that was in her admirers. She 
put them at their ease, and pleased them 
with themselves. I have seen her con- 
versing with a man under the orange tree 
in the bay window, his soul at her feet, 
and she treating him with the greatest 
gentleness and consideration. She en- 
tered cordially into people’s ideas, lis- 
tened to them, stimulated them; but 
when it came to acrisis she would ten- 
derly and as it were regretfully dismiss 
them. Some men would last her a day, 
some a week, a few a month. But they 
were all discomfited at last. Yet when I 
charged her with being a flirt she denied 
it and I think with reason. «I want 
to marry,’’ she said, ‘‘ but my husband 
must be a man whocan love me. I can’t 
decide about them until I know them ; 
and to get to know them is not flirting.” 

The trouble was she was so ravish- 
ingly delicately proudly beautiful. I 
used to fall in love with her myself every 
time I saw her. That exquisite cameo 
profile, just tinted with shell-like pirtk ; 
those large kindling unfathomable eyes ; 
that figure all grace and symmetry ; that 
winning refinement of manner; that 
bearing of a princess,—nobody had a 
chance to estimate her in cold blood. No 
man could resist her, and the men to 
whom she was fatal were uniformly the 
best of their kind too. 

There was Winwood Chiswick the au- 
thor. for instance. His works and poems 
captivated most women before they saw 
him, and his concrete self completed 
their subjection. He was one of the 
few poets whose appearance was as 
good as his poetry, and that as you 
know is no small compliment. He was 
really a remarkable fellow; no one has 
done more credit to our contemporary 
literature. He had a fine interesting 
original way with him: passion and 
intellect both. It was said of him that 
no recent novelist had more deeply fath- 
omed woman’s nature. But he could 
not fathom hers. It is to his credit that 
the poem he wrote after she had re- 
jected him (‘Immortal Mystery’’) was 
not cynical but expressed in noble lan- 
guage the inestimable worth of that in 
human nature that the human mind can 
never analyze nor comprehend. Sophie 
read it with undisguised sympathy and 
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admiration ; but the only comment in re- 
gard to Chiswick that I ever heard her 
make was, ‘‘He imagines too much.” 
Then there was Professor Proctor. I 
am not competent to estimate his value 
to science, but everybody is agreed that 
he is the best man we have had since 
Agassiz. Moreover he is personally a 
very charming man ; his conversation is 
as interesting and juicy as a good story. 
Sophie attended a lecture of his at the 
Lowell institute and after- 
ward was introduced to 
him by the chairman. Proc- 
tor was astonished to find 


that she knew something of the 

theory of blood corpuscles that he 

had been discussing (one which 

he supposed to be original) and he came to her 
house often afterward. Their talk, whatI heard of 
it, was Greek tome. Sophie appeared full of ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm and would leave anything 
to talk to the professor. I began to think he had 
a chance. Proctor confided to me that he had never 
met man or woman with a mind like hers. But 
one day finding her incorrigibly grave I asked 
her if she and the professor had disagreed. «Not 
on any scientific subject,’’ she said, «‘but—I’m a 
woman !’’ And poor Proctor never came there again. 
Well—and Stanwood. 

Even his political oppo- 

nents had nothing to say 

against either his brains or 


his morals. He was what 

we are all asking for—a 

man of the best blood 

and social position, go- 

ing into politics from the 

highest motives. He was 

young and wealthy, full 

of intellect and energy, 

a sound and wise law- 

yer and on the threshold of a great 

political career. If we ever have another 

war or stand in any imminent national 

peril I should look to see Winthrop 

Stanwood in the White House. When 

we first put him up for congress Sophie 

(who had never seen him but believed in his principles) 
did some canvassing in his behalf and Stanwood always 
said that it was she who elected him. Perhaps she did ; 
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but when it came to selecting him as 
a husband——! «He shall give no 
hostages to fortune, so far as I am con- 
cerned,’’ was the way she put it; and I 
dare say that, if he had married her, he 
would have spent the rest of his life mak- 
ing love to her—giving to her what was 
meant for mankind, as it were. And 
well satisfied would he have been to do 
it ! 

Palgrave the artist did not last so long 
as the others, but none of them were 
more ardent thenhe. She finally became 
indignant. ‘I will not be the stepping- 
stone to his immortality,’’ said she. He 
had made the mistake of worshipping 
her beauty too much and had talked 
about painting her. She loved art and 
was an excellent critic of it ; but she did 
not care to be led through posterity in 
the train of any painter no matter how 
distinguished. Palgrave did afterward 
paint her, and in his greatest picture too— 
that subject from Omar Khayam ; but 
the portrait was from memory and was 
introduced in a pathetic way. It is the 
verse, ‘‘O Love, couldst thou and I with 
Him conspire’’—and her face is the vi- 
sion fading in the clouds. The picture, 


you remember, got the medal at the Paris 
exposition ; it was bought ; but nobody 
but me knows that Sophie was the pur- 


chaser. Whether she bought it because 
she liked it or because she wanted no 
one else to have it, I never knew; nor 
did I ever see it in her house. 

When it came to Edward Burgoyne’s 
time, matters certainly began to look 
No man ‘of our time made a 
deeper impression in the religious world 
than he. He was a great preacher and 
a magnificent fellow. He had a black 
mane of hair and the face of an apostle ; 
he was sometimes called the Black Lion, 
though with all his power he was as 
rentle asa woman. His voice could fill 
. cathedral or murmur like a summer 
reeze ; but for all his oratory he was 
the simplest and most childlike of men. 
There was something of the mystic in 
im, as in all really great natures, but it 
lid not stand in the way of his won- 
derful practical efficiency. No man in 
\merica worked more faithfully or to 
better purpose. His congregations tried 
to idolize him but his appalling un-self- 
consciousness rendered that impossible. 


serious. 
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His personal force was greater and his 
egotism less than in any man I ever 
knew. 

I thought Sophie would marry him 
partly because I couldn’t imagine what 
pretext she could find for not doing so. 
Besides there was a profound religious 
vein in her, which was deepened and 
warmed by her association with him. I 
have sat silent and heard those two sound 
the heights and depths of religious phil- 
osophy : he was sublime, and it seemed 
to me that she kept pace with him and 
showed an even more intrepid spirituality. 
I believe to this day that her character 
reached its apogee at this period. Argl 
yet after all, she wouldn’t have him ! 

«It’s too bad, Sophie,’’ I said; «‘ you 
have saddened a noble heart — broken 
it perhaps. What in heaven’s name do 
you expect in this world ?’’ 

She remained silent a while and I saw 
tears in her eyes—a rare enough sight. 
At last she said, ‘I could have loved 
him, I think.”’ 

‘¢Then why didn’t you?”’ 

‘‘He didn’t know me. I tried to let 
him find me out but he couldn’t; he 
looked where I was not—too high. Iam 
not religion any more than I am art 
or politics or science or literature. I 
am Sophie Hamilton. I have disap- 
pointed Mr. Burgoyne; but if I had 
married him he would have died of me 
—poor man !”’ 

I didn’t know what she meant though 
I have made a shrewd guess at jt since 
then. ‘At this rate,’’ I remarked, «I 
don’t see much probability of your being 
married at all.’’ 

«« You won’t marry me yourself, Major 
Mowbray ?”’ she returned with a glance 
and smile. 

‘You needn’t hope it,’’ I exclaimed. 
‘«T’d sooner marry an Esquimau.”’ 

«Oh yes!”’ shecried, sparkling up in 
that wonderful way she had, and striking 
her hands against the armsof her chair : 
«« And I wish my Uncle Tom was alive !”’ 

* * * * * 

As a matter of fact (continued the 
major after a pause) Sophie gradually 
withdrew from society after this, and 
though she kept a circle of entertaining 
people about her she allowed it to be un- 
derstood that eligible young men were not 
wanted. She seemed to feel that her lifé 
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was in some way a failure; she did not 
lose her equanimity—she was too strong 
for that—but once in a while she would 
fall silent, and then look this way and 
that and heavea sigh as if she missed she 
knew not what. With everything in her 
power she took little interest in any- 
thing. Now and then she would experi- 
ment with some new fashionable notion 
but soon dropped it again. There was 
a fellow calling himself Rapallo, who 
claimed to be a Mahatma, and was cer- 
tainly avery clever juggler and a wonder- 
ful gasbag; he made theosophists of 
everybody as fast as he could talk. 
Sophie took him up: she was a greater 
magician than he. Finally she issued 
cards for a reception at her house to meet 
‘‘the Chevalier Rapallo.’’ They all 
came and the chevalier performed all 
his most mysterious witcheries. She sat 
a little to one side, looking not at him 
but at the open-mouthed audience ; ocea- 
sionally a little smile would begin to 
move the corners of her lips but im- 
mediately withdraw again. When the 


thing was over and the guests had gone 
away she signed to Rapallo to remain. 


He did so; and no one ever saw him 
again. What happened exactly I do not 
know ; but old Sandy Roy the Scotch 
butler intimated to me that the fellow, 
completely misunderstanding the sit- 
uation, attempted to make love to her. 
She gazed at him quietly for a few mo- 
ments, and then began to speak to him, 
slowly and ina low tone, but, as Roy 
said, ‘‘as cold and cutting as the edge of 
a claymore.’’ What did she say? Roy 
(who was probably peeping through the 
keyhole) couldn't hear; she doubtless 
proved to him that she knew he was an 
impostor, and threatened him with ex- 
posure. At any rate, asI said, he dis- 
appeared and that was the last of him. 
After this she became still more aim- 
less and unsettled. Once she spoke 
to me of endowing some hospital with 
her fortune and joining a sisterhood. 
She took to going into the slums, some- 
times accompanied by Sandy Roy and 
sometimes alone, visiting the poor peo- 
ple, talking to them, helping them to 
find employment, occasionally assisting 
them directly. I have no doubt she did 
a great deal of good in this way; I must 
confess I thought she was regretting Bur- 
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goyne and was working round to him 
again by this route. You will see how 
near right I was. 

Isaidtoher one day, ‘So theconclu- 
sion is, nothing is good enough for you.’’ 

‘‘Itisn’t that I am hard to please,’ 
she said. ‘Civilization is in fault.’’ 

‘‘ Civilization? Humph!”’ 

“Yes. It gives us culture and know- 
ledge and leads us toward goodness and 
light; but it never really brings us 
there. It teaches us how to appreciate 
and desire what is excellent, but never 
gives it to us. It makes us hope, and 
never enables us to realize our hope. It 
endows us with new senses but provides 
nothing to exercise them on. It promises 
the ideal, and yet the real is all we get. 
It creates longings that thereis nothing 
in life to justify.”’ 

‘¢ We must revert to barbarism then.”’ 

‘‘T think we are going in a wrong di- 
rection,’’ she went on. ‘‘ We are trying 
to become what it is not in us to be. We 
might be happy and contented if we would 
only recognize and gratify what we are. 
But we imagine heaven and we live in 
the world.”’ 

‘« The heaven we imagine may be real- 
ized in the world.”’ 

‘‘ What if it were? The series is infi- 
nite. All good is relative. I have known 
many good men but I can imagine still 
better. There is nothing final in any of 
them. My horse and my dog are final 
and I am content with them. Oh, I 
would give my soul to find a man who was 
complete and finished, no matter in what 
way !—who was positive—not relative. I 
have never been stirred to the bottom of 
my nature—taken off my feet—controlled 
andcommanded. But such a man could 
do it. I would leave all and follow him !” 

‘‘Why, Sophie, this is scandalous,”’ 
said I. ‘You are railing against the 
human soul. I won’t allow it. Wecan’t 
give up immortality, evento oblige you.” 

‘«« There is a great deal still to be learned 
about the mortal,’’ she answered. ‘‘ We 
have all eternity to study immortality in. 
I am a jackdaw in borrowed feathers. 
Strip me of my culture—my parrot cate- 
chisms and thoughts—and you would not 
know me. But I am beginning to know 
myself. And my Uncle Tom was a wise 
man.” 

‘«Oh, bother !’’ said I, getting up. ‘I’m 
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going. Good-by. By the way I’m think- 
ing of taking a run up the country fora 
week or so.’’ 

«Are you?’’ said she. 
Good-by !” 

I didn’t tell her that I was going to see 
the fight between Noll Bent and the Tad- 
pole, the then champion of the world, 
who had recently come over from Eng- 
land. But in the hall down stairs I was ac- 
costed by Sandy Roy, who, as I think I 
told you, had fought in the ring in his gid- 
dy youth. He had found out somehow 
that I was one of those who had contrib- 
uted to the stakes of this fight, and I pres- 
ently perceived that he was manceuvring 
to get tickets from me. 

‘‘ Why you old villain !’’ I exclaimed. 
« Attend a prizefight at yourage! And 
leave your mistress! I’ve amind to tell 
her of you.”’ 

“Eh, major, she’s a broad-minded 
lady,’’ said he; ‘* besides she’ll be mak- 
in’ a wee visit in the country the day and 
I'll no be wanted. And I’ve aslip of a 
nephew, major,’’ he added, laying his 
hand on my arm, ‘a likely lad enough ; 
he’d dearly love to see the bit mill too. 
If ye could give me a pair of tickets now 
there’s a good man !”’ 

««Oh, very well,’’ I said, grinning in 
spite of myself. ‘Your morals are not 
my business and your mistress is broad- 
minded enough I daresay. You shall 
have them.”’ 

“T'll be varra much indebted to ye, 
major—and my nephew as well,” he re- 
joined ; and then he opened the door and 
let me out, 

% 


«So am I. 


* * * * 


Noll Bent, our American champion, 


was a sight to behold in thosedays. He 
was a Maine boy twenty-five years old. 
He stood five feet ten but his arms were 
long in proportion and the girth of his 
chest was just forty-eight inches. He 
was a born fighter; his face, with its 
black brows and fierce unflinching eyes, 

sught for him as well as his fists. Of 
his early pugilistic history, before Maine 
became too small to monopolize him, not 
much was known. He was the son of a 
backwoodsman and had trained and 
hardened his boyish thews and sinews by 
the use of the axe and by wrestling with 
and cuffing his companions. Among the 
latter happened to be one who knew some- 
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thing of sparring, and under his instruc- 
tions sturdy Noll Bent developed into a 
formidable boxer. He defeated every- 
body in his neighborhood and then was 
matched against a professional from Ban- 
gor. He thrashed the professional in 
three rounds and so became a profession- 
al himself. Nearly two years had passed 
since then, and Noll Bent though once 
or twice pressed hard had never been 
beaten. Meantime he grew every day 
stronger, more skilful and more terrible, 
and had gained the singular reputation 
of always fighting on the square. 

So at last it came to pass that he was 
matched against the Tadpole,a gigantic 
Yorkshireman who had been urging on 
a devastating gareer in Europe. This 
man, whose nickname was said to be due 
to the immense breadth and thickness of 
his shoulders, giving his figure some- 
thing of a tadpole aspect, was a miracle 
of strength, courage and address. There 
was a story that he had once taken up a 
donkey in his arms and tossed it over a 
five-barred gate. He was the victor of a 
hundred desperate fights and was almost 
as hard and tough as hammered iron. 
With the scalps of Australia and the old 
world dangling at his belt he had come 
over to add the spoils of America to his 
collection ; and we, after looking over 
our stock, could find no one better than 
Noll Bent to match against him. 

I had seen Noll spar, and had a high 
opinion of him. His strength was not 
only muscular but nervous ; his motions 
were as quick as winking and as accurate 
as a rifle bullet ; and though the red-hot 
fire of battle blazed up in him at the first 
blow, he never lost his head. He would 
leap forward and strike at the same in- 
stant, the blow seeming to spring from 
his foot at one end of his body to his fist 
at the other, and to carry the whole 
weight and momentum of the body 
with it. Yet he always had his feet under 
him, and he dodged as neatly as a fox 
terrier. A better man of his inches prob- 
ably never stepped; but then from all 
accounts the Tadpole was much bigger 
than he, and in other respects at least as 
good. Nevertheless Noll Bent — Hell 
Bent as his admirers used to call him 
—found plenty of backing at three to 
five ; and those were the odds when the 
ring was pitched, in an out-of-the way 
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spot which I will not further specify, at 
four o’clock one fine June morning. 

Owing to severe laws on the subject of 
prizefighting, the tip had been given to 
as few people as possible; but there were 
not less than seven hundred present when 
the fray began. Upon the whole it was 
a fairly respectable crowd ; and amidst it 
was a considerable nucleus of judges, 
merchants, physicians and other gentle- 
men at large who liked a good set-to, 
and who saw on that occasion one of 
the best that was ever seen on this planet. 
It is no use talking; a great fight isa 
fine thing to behold, and I for one am not 
ashamed to say that I wouldn’t have 
missed this fight for ayear’sincome. In 
fact I made nearly that out of it ! 


The Tadpole was the first in the ring. 


When I looked at him I shook my head, 


and thrust my hands deep down in my 
pockets. He was six feet three inches in 
height but looked shorter on account of 
his build. Such shoulders I had never 
even imagined. Indeed he seemed top- 
heavy ; but his legs, though not equal to 
his shoulders, were in themselves unex- 
ceptionable and his step was light and 
springy. His neck was short and nearly 
as big round as his head, buttressed with 
huge muscles that sloped to the point of 
the shoulder like the roof of a house. His 
forehead was low and narrow and his 
eyes small ; his jaws massive, giving his 
head the shape of a squat pear. His arms, 
though not particularly long, were nearly 
as large in girth as an ordinary man’s 
legs, and when he moved them great 
knots of muscle ran up and down and 
bound themselves together like a ship’s 
cable. He was comparatively light about 
the waist, though there too he was a giant 
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compared with common men; but it 
seemed to me that if he hada weak point 
it ought to be there. 

What was the use of hitting a creature 
like this? You might hurt yourself but 
never him. There were scars upon his 
dark skin that only made him look more 
impenetrable. He was admirably trained ; 
and to say that he appeared confident 
would be an understatement. As he 
stretched his huge arms and opened his 
mouth in a hideous grin you would have 
said he was an ogre come to make his 
breakfast off a pigmy. 

The pigmy appeared almost immedi- 
ately. Accompanied by his seconds he 
pushed his way to the ringside, shrouded 
in a long overcoat and with a light cap 


\ 
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on hishead. With a quick movement he 
threw off the coat, tossed his cap intothe 
ring and then leaped overtheropes. For 
a moment he stood with hisarms down but 
tense with nervous force, his legs braced 
as if to spring, and his face thrust slightly 
forward, gazing at his antagonist with a 
savage frown. Then he straightened 
himself, expanded his mighty chest and 
said in a deep voice that was heard by 
every one there, ‘I mean to win this 
fight !’’ 

Amidst the shouting that followed, the 
men shook hands and the fight began. 

Noll certainly looked like a boy beside 
his opponent, not only because he was 
really smaller but because his perfect 
proportions (as is always the case) appar- 
ently diminished his size. He was a 
beautiful object, with the beauty of a 
human tiger. The sun had risen just as 
the men came together, and its first beams 
glanced on Noll’s polished ivory skin. 
His muscles seemed smooth and elastic 
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rather than massive and rigid, but the 
least strain caused them to start into 
prominence. His legs were superbly 
developed, firm and supple as steel ; his 
back had the vigor of a young pine, and 
around his loins were coiled the thews 
and brawn of the feller of trees and the 
wrestler. Before the men had been en- 
gaged thirty seconds I was feeling much 
better : the giant would have to work hard 
for his breakfast. But the Tadpole was 
a most accomplished boxer and a wary 
general and his strength was terrific. 
Noll however had not come there to 
spar. His idea of fighting was to fight 
and to lose no time about it. The instant 
after shaking hands he sprang like a 
thunderbolt upon the gigantic Yorkshire- 
man, and his left hand got home beneath 
the latter’s right eye. The Tadpole’s 
counter fell short but he parried Noll’s 
right, and then for a moment the blows 
were exchanged so rapidly that the eye 
could scarcely follow them. Finally the 
Tadpole, seeing an opening, shot out his 
left like a catapult at the American’s 
head. But it struck the empty air; Noll 
dodged under the extended arm and, 
swinging on his right foot, sent in a 


savage blow just behind the other's ear. 


This, added to the momentum of the 
Tadpole’s own effort, nearly overset him ; 
but he recovered himself just as the Tiger 
closed with him again. Before I could 
catch my breath the round was over. 
Noll’s right arm had passed across the 
giant’s throat, he had twisted behind 
him, and amidst a roar of astonishment 
and admiration the Tadpole’s vast car- 
cass flew into the air and came down 
with a crash on his head and shoulder. 
It was the finest cross-buttock I ever saw. 

‘« Four to five on Hell Bent !’”’ screamed 
a voice I seemed to recognize, and, look- 
ing across the ring, there sure enough 
was Sandy Roy, shaking a handful of 
banknotes in the air and dancing up and 
down in a fever of excitement. Just be- 
hind him stood a slender youth, with a 
fore-and-aft cap drawn down over his 
eyes, short curly hair, and a slight mous- 
tache on his lip—Sandy’s nephew, no 
doubt. The boy was so young and his 
features so refined that I resolved to 
lecture Sandy for bringing him there, 
but just then I had other things to attend 


to, 
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The Tadpole was on his feet again im- 
mediately, chuckling and shaking his 
ugly head ; but he had discovered that it 
was a man, not a child, that was opposed 
to him and, as he afterward admitted, he 
was amazed at the vigor of Noll’s blows: 
though he had often met bigger men, he 
had never before been hit so hard. The 
battle however was not over yet, nor was 
Noll to have it at all his own way. 

Neither bore any marks when they toed 
the scratch again, but the Tadpole was 
blowing a little, whereas Noll’s deep 
chest, in spite of his tremendous exer- 
tions, rose and fell almost as easily as 
when he began. And the expression of 
his face was really appalling. His great 
black eyes were concentrated in a stare 
of fell purpose that was as intimidating 
as a levelled pistol ; and the huge York- 
shireman blinked and settled his head 
between his mighty shoulders as he en- 
countered it. Noll never played to the 
gallery; he had no professional grins 
and comic business in his method; his 
only thought was to annihilate his ad- 
versary ; and until that was done, it was 
impossible to draw his attention for a 
moment to anything else. 

He again sprang at the Tadpole, send- 
ing in both right and left, but was par- 
ried with an ease that made his sup- 
porters look grave. There were some 
light exchanges and then the Tadpole 
found his chance. At close quarters he 
struck Noll on the forehead. It was not 
a flush blow, for Noll had begun to dodge 
his head to one side ; but it was enough. 
It knocked the American down as one 
would knock over a chessman ; his shoul- 
ders struck the turf five feet from where 
he had been standing. Everybody felt 
that had it hit him square it would have 
killed him. As it was, it cut a gash on 
his temple two inches long, and he arose 
with his face covered with blood. Both 
understood now the work that was cut 
out forthem. First blood and first knock- 
down had been won by the Englishman ; 
and if he could get in a few more blows 
like that he would win the battle. By 
this time the fighting instinct of every 
one present was fully aroused; savage 
murmurs and excited cries sounded on all 
sides. I happened to glance at that young 
nephew of Sandy’s, whose face somehow 
had a singular attraction for me. His 
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cheeks were flushed, his brows drawn 

down, and his under lip was caught be- 

tween his teeth. He looked almost as 

fierce as Noll himself, whose every move- 

ment he followed with intense interest. 

He evidently did not believe that the 

American was beaten, but he realized the 

desperation of the struggle. I was sorry 

for the lad. Such excitement as this, 

once tasted, was likely to exert an influ- 

ence on all his after-life ; and he looked 

capable of better things. Yet a moral 

lecture would not come with the best 

grace in the world from a fellow-spectator 

of the affray. While this reflection was 

crossing my mind, the third round opened. 
But I 

am not 

going to 

describe 

this fight 

to you, 

though I 

believe 

every in- 

cident otf 

it is in 

my mem- 

ory. it 

lasted 

over two 

hours by 

thewatch; 

though 

when it 

was over, 

I sup- 

posed that 

not more 

than fifteen minutes had gone by. The 

tactics which the men were severally 

following soon became apparent. The 

Tadpole intended to kill or disable his 

opponent by a single blow, and was 

awaiting an opportunity to deliver it. 

He was not Noll’s equal either in activity 

or wind, but if he could hit him he was 

safe. Noll, on the other hand, selected 

two points of attack—the Tadpole’s eyes 

and a spot just above his belt—and he 

reached them in almost every round. His 

aim was to blind him and wind him ; and 

he also used every device to induce the 

giant to waste himself in futile exertions. 

Herein he acted with judgment, and the 

effect gradually showed itself. To be 

struck a hundred successive times in the 
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stomach by such a man as Noll Bent, was 
no child’s play ; the blows were not love- 
taps, and a growing anxiety became visi- 
ble on the Tadpole’s massive and blood- 
stained visage. Moreover his eyes began 
to close up ; the left was nearly gone and 
the right was not much better. Noll did 
not tire; on the contrary he seemed to 
grow stronger every minute; and though 
he was knocked down a score of times, 
nearly all the blows were on his chest, 
and he leaped up, like Antzeus, more ter- 
rible from every overthrow. So round 
after round went by and the end was 
still in doubt. But at the end of the 
thirty-seventh round the betting was 
even. The 

thirty- 

eighth 

round 

was the 

longest of 

the fight. 

It was 

a lovely 

wood land 

glade 

where we 

were 

standing ; 

graceful 

trees cov- 

ered with 

the soft 

new green 

of early 

summer 

surround- 

ed it; but 

on the eastern side was a gap, through 
which you caught a glimpse of the sea. 
There was a lark singing in the sunshine 
overhead, and other birds were chirping 
and flying in and out amidst the foliage. 
Butthe crowd surrounding the ring had no 
eyes nor ears for all that. They were not 
even conscious of themselves ; there was 
nothing left of them but their savage fas- 
cination in thespectacle. And there were 
men there, as I have said, of all kinds— 
high as well as low. It’s strange in this 
ultra-civilized age that it should be so; 
but so it is. The savage and primitive 
still lives in us; and because we curb 
and hide it too much in our everyday 
conduct of life, it blazes forth in such 
things as this. Nor is it the most re- 
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fined and intellectual among us who de- 
light in it the least ; it is rather the other 
way. It’s not my aim to preach ; but it 
seems to me this fact had better be recog- 
nized, and the violence of such outbreaks 
abated by providing legitimate accommo- 
dation for an instinct of our nature that ne- 
ver will die out so long as mankind exists. 

In thethirty-eighth round the Tadpole’s 
eyes were all but closed, and his face, 
mashed into pulp by so many fearful 
blows, looked scarcely human. He made 
no attempt to move from the spot where 
he stood in the centre of the ring but 
turned slowly round and round, facing the 
other, as a bull faces a bloodhound. Thus 
several minutes passed. Noll struck him 
again on the face with both right and 
left. The Englishman’s counter was all 
abroad ; he seemed to be blinded. A con- 
fused murmur ran round the ring. Sud- 
denly a shrill young voice rang out clear 
above the tumult : 

‘‘He’s blind! Go in, Noll Bent, and 
finish him !’’ 

It was that nephew of Sandy’s. 

The crowd roared and there was an in- 
describable tumult. For a moment there 
was danger that the ring would be bro- 
ken. But Noll spoke, for the first time 
since his opening defiance, and in his 
deep growling bass, and the wave of his 
arm kept the throng back. 

« Let us alone !”’ he shouted. 
him !’’ 

He stood in front of the Tadpole, and 
peered into his face. Then he drew back 
his right arm, and with the whole force 
and weight of his body planted his fist 
on that point above the belt. It seemed 
cruel, but it was nothing less than the 
duty of a man on whose victory depended 
thousands of dollars and the champion- 
ship of the world. The Tadpole staggered 
back with a groan, bending almost dou- 
ble. ‘* Throw up the sponge !"’ some one 
calledout. ‘«Can’t you see he’s licked ?”’ 

The Englishman's seconds hesitated a 
moment. Just then that shrill young 
voice sounded once more: ‘‘ Look out, 
Noll Bent !”’ 

The American, who had paused before 
renewing the conflict, turned his head to 
look at the speaker. It was his one error 
during the battle and it cost him dear. 

The Tadpole had put up his left hand 
to his face and pulled open the closed 
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eyelids of his left eye. Quick as thought 
he plunged forward striking out with his. 
right as he did so. He caught Noll on 
the upper part of the chest—a swinging 
descending blow. There followed a crack- 
ing noise audible to every one. Noll’s 
collar bone was broken. A sp2sm twist- 
ed across his features and he grew white 
around the mouth. The backers of the 
Englishman raised a shout : «‘ Rush him, 
Tadpole! You've got him !”’ 

But it was the man’s last effort; he 
could see nothing; and on the other 
hand it seemed for a few moments as if 
Noll would be unable to continue the 
fight. Many cried out: “Adraw! A 
draw! Divide the money !”’ 

‘No draw for me!’’ said Noll, gritting 
his teeth. 

Resting his helpless left arm across. 
his chest he advanced once more and 
inspite of the agony that every move- 
ment caused his broken bone he rained 
blow after blow upon the Tadpole with 
his right fist. The latter tried to clinch 
but in vain. He stood tottering, moving 
his great arms up and down in the attempt 
to parry. Noll’s bodystiffened like steel ; 
once again his fist shot out and this time 
it met the junction of the jawbone and 
the ear—the fatal spot. Down fell the 
giant, all his joints loosened. Noll stood 
over him but he did not rise. Two min- 
utes passed ; he was still senseless. 

‘You've won !’’ cried the shrill voice. 
‘« Three cheers for Noll Bent, champion 
of the world !’’ 

Noll scarcely heard the cheers. He 
walked back to his corner and fainted 
with pain. 


* * * * * 


I’m afraid [saidthe major after a short 
silence] that you'll think I’ve been un- 
necessarily minute in describing the fight. 
But it was not only a good fight in itself ; 
it really had a curious influence upon the 
course of a very different order of events. 

I got back to town that night, and for 
several days afterward I was pretty con- 
stantly at the club talking over the af- 
fair with my friends and accomplices. 
The Tadpole was severely injured; at first 
it was thought he would never be able to 
fight again. Noll’s collar bone had been 
set and he would be as good as ever in a 
week or two. 
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Meanwhile I had seen nothing of So- 
phie Hamilton. She had, as I told you, 
latterly taken up a fad of visiting poor 
people and in a way acting the part of 
a missionary to the lower classes. I was 
aware of this and yet she gave meas big 
a surprise as ever I had in my life. I 
went over to Roxbury one day to see 
how Noll was getting along—he lives 
there with his old mother in a small but 
comfortable house; and who should I 
find there but Sophie Hamilton seated 
in a chair by the window and reading 
aloud to the brawny invalid and his 
mother out of—what book do you think ? 
Bible? No. Spencer’s Sociology? No. 
It was a copy of Lives of the Pirates. 

Sophie greeted me with her usual 
friendly composure and did not seem to 
think her presence there needed any ex- 
planation. Forthat matter I don’t know 
that it did. No doubt Noll needed cul- 
ture, and it was perhaps natural that So- 
phie should have heard of so famous a 
personage as he had become, and had 
made up her mind that she would induce 
him to turn from his prizefighting and 
live. Still it did seem odd that she 
should use the Lives of the Pirates 
as a means for the instillation of grace. 
Be that as it may, I was the only embar- 
rassed member of the company and could 
think of nothing better to say than « Ah, 
Noll! I’m glad to see you’re on the way 
to conversion !”’ 

‘‘Oh no, Major Mowbray,’’ said So- 
phie, looking up with a frank smile ; «‘ he 
has converted me.’’ 


* * * * * 


Well owing to one cause or another it 
was nearly a month before I saw Sophie 


again. I gota note asking me to call, 
for she wanted to ask me a favor. 

When I got to her house I found her 
ready dressed to go out. It was a sim- 
ple summer walking costume made very 
plain. But Sophie was looking particu- 
larly well and animated. The cold in- 
difference that had been growing upon 
her the last year or so was entirely gone. 
She looked in fact in radiant spirits and 
not nearly so unapproachable as of old— 
more like a hearty happy contented hu- 
man being. 

‘‘“What’s in the wind now?’’ I asked 
her. 
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‘I’m going out,’’ she said, ‘‘and I want 
you to go with me.”’ 

‘I am at your service. 
we go?"’ 

‘‘To church !’’ she replied as she led 
the way out of the room. 

‘To church! The deuce! This isn’t 
Sunday. Look here, Sophie, you're not 
going to take the veil, are you? Because 
in that case I must decline.”’ 

“Oh no, what an idea!’’ she ex- 
claimed, laughing. ‘A friend of mine 
is going to be married and I promised to 
be there.”’ 

We had now reached the hall, and 
there stood old Sandy Roy with his hat 
in his hand. 

‘«Is Sandy going too?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘Yes ; it’s a friend of his too.”’ 

‘¢ May I ask who this friend is?”’ 

«Why, you know him,’ said she. 

It’s Noll Bent.”’ 

‘« Noll Bent !’’ I cried in astonishment. 
‘Really, Sophie, what will you do next? 
Are you to be one of the bridesmaids ?”’ 

‘No,’ she answered, smiling. ‘But 
I introduced to him the girl he’s to marry 
and I promised to bethere. And you are 
to give her away.”’ 

‘*Upon my soul ! 
never saw before !”’ 

‘‘Had you rather give away one you 
had seen before ?’’ 

‘‘That depends. And is Noll going to 
retire from the ring ?”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t suppose he would. He’s 
the champion you know, and if anybody 
challenges him he’ll fight.’’ 

‘‘ And what will his wife do ?”’ 

«She can help him in his training, 
you know.” 

‘«‘Well if she’s satisfied, I am. 
sort of a creature is she?”’ 

‘«‘She used to be a great fool,’’ Sophie 
replied, ‘‘ but since she has known Mr. 
Bent she hasimproved immensely. Here’s 
the church. Come, Sandy !”’ 

‘‘By the way, Sandy,” said I as we 
entered, ‘‘where’s your nephew? He took 
so much interest in the fight I should 
think he'd be here.”’ 

«And so he will, major,’’ returned San- 
dy. ‘You'll see him when we get in- 
side.”’ 

As I followed Sophie into the church 
I noticed a change in her appearance. In 
fact I had felt there was something un- 


Where shall 


Give away a girl I 


What 
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tisual- about her all along, but hadn’t 
been able to decide just what it was. 

«“You’ve had your hair cut short!”’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What is that for?”’ 

««Oh, that was done six weeks ago,”’ 

she said. ‘It was in my way, so I cut 
it off. See!’ she added in a whisper, 
while her cheeks flushed up, ‘there’s 
Mr. Bent.’’? Thereindeed he was, amiable 
handsome superb, in a black double- 
breasted coat and 
gray trousers, his 
mighty hands en- 
cased by lavender 
gloves. He wasa 
very different be- 
ing from the 
bloodthirsty glad- 
iator who fought 
so savagely that 
June morning. 
And who was that 
black broadcloth 
mountain that 
stood beside him ? 
Upon my word it 
was no one else 
but the Tadpole, 
with a broad grin 
all over his vast 
countenance, and 
so improved in 
flesh that he 
looked more like 
Daniel Lambert 
than a pugilist. 

“The bride- & 
groom’s here,’’ I 
remarked; “but & 
where’s the 
bride?”’ 

“She’s com- 
ing,’’ said Sophie, preceding me up the 
aisle. 

‘Why are you going up there?’’ I de- 
manded as she approached the altar. 

You said you were not going to be the 
bridesmaid.” 

‘«« And I’m not.”’ 

‘Well, then, what——’’ 

‘“O major!’’ she exclaimed below her 
breath, turning upon me her lovely face 

vered with blushes and smiles, ‘‘how 
lull you are! Don’t you understand? 
Didn’t you see me as Sandy’s nephew at 
the fight? and didn’t you meet me after- 
ward at Noll’s home? And as I’m not 
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the bridesmaid, don’t you see there’s on- 
ly one other thing I can be?’’ 
‘‘What?’’ I faltered. 
«« Why, the bride, to be sure ! 
if you please, give me away !”’ 


So now, 


* * * * * 


It was true [added the major], and she 
married Noll Bent the prizefighter. She 
is living with him now and as happy as 

she can be. He 
treats her well; 
but if he were to 
knock her down 
occasionally, I 
dare say she’d like 
him all the better. 
He has fought 
half a dozen times 
since then, and 
~\ she oversees 
— + his training; 
3 but she has 
never seen him 
fight since that 
first time; he 
won't allow it. He 
says with a laugh 
that she was the 
cause of his get- 
ting his collar 
bone broken, and 
he isn’t going to 
tun any risks 
again: but the 
truth is, his sense 
of propriety 
doesn’t permit her 
the indulgence. 
There is no sign 
_ inherofregretting 
the life she has 
given up. She nev- 
er discusses ele- 
vated or abstruse 
subjects now ; she never laments the fact 
that Mrs. Emory Alden and her set are 
no longer aware of her existence. " Her 
face has lost its expression of fastidious 
culture ; she looks like a good wholesome 
young woman, happy in her husband, her 
household duties and her children. Even 
her speech is no longer always classical ; 
she says ‘‘ain’t’’ and ‘‘them pies’ and 
«« By jingo!’’ and «For the land’s sake, 
Noll!’ She is stouter and ruddier than 
she used to be and, as she does her own 
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cooking, her hands are by no means 
models of feminine whiteness and deli- 
cacy. 

Perhaps you are wondering why a wo- 
man worth several millions of dollars 
should do her own cooking and live in a 
six-roomed cottzge. 

She has no money at all except what 
Noll makes. Before their marriage (and 
of course with his full knowledge and 
consent) she turned all her property into 
cash and gave it away. Two hundred 
thousand dollars were invested, and the 
income given to Professor Proctor, to be 
used in prosecuting scientific researches, 
and after his death to found a scientific 
scholarship in the university. Two 
hundred thousand more went to Edward 
Burgoyne, to be spent by him in educat- 
ing the poor of his parish. With a hun- 
dred thousand more she bought the 
United States Review and gave it to 
Winwood Chiswick with a salary as 
editor. Still another hundred thousand 
was given for an annual prize fund for 
pictures painted by American artists who 
had never studied under European instruc- 
tors ; and Palgrave was appointed chair- 
man of the committee of award. Halfa 
million went to Stanwood to be used ac- 
cording to his judgment in founding a 
school of political science. And finally a 
million and a half was devoted to build- 
ing an observatory and a telescope to sur- 
pass any other extant ; with a million 
more in reserve to draw upon if necessary. 
This she did to please herself. ‘‘I would 
like to have a lens big enough to see 
the people on some other planet,’”’ she 
said; ‘I’m sure they wouldn’t be the 
slaves of any such civilization as ours !”’ 

‘Sophie, you are a renegade,”’ said I. 

‘«T know it and I’m proud of it. Iam 
a renegade in the right direction. I am 
satisfied with myself and with my life. I 
never was before. And you will all have 
to come round to my point of view before 
long.” 

‘« What ! will Mrs. Alden’s second hus- 
band be a prizefighter?”’ 

‘Oh they can’t all marry prizefighters; 
there might not be enough to go round. 
But they will give up this thing they call 


progress, and find their comfort in things [ 


as they are.’’ 
‘‘I suppose Noll won’t always stay in 
the ring,’’ I remarked, changing the sub- 
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ject. “Shall you get him into congress ? 
There are precedents you know.”’ 

‘« Let mecatch him going to congress !’’ 
cried she, with a threatening look. 
‘What's the use of congress anyway ? 
No, when he gets tired of fighting, we'll 
keep a liquor store perhaps, or maybe 
take a farm. There are plenty of sensible 
things to do.”’ 

“If you are an enemy of progress why 
did you endow so many branches of sci- 
ence and education ?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘T have to get rid of my money some- 
how, and I thought it couldn’t be spent 
better than in helping mistaken people to 
make their mistakes. The quickest cure 
for a bad law is to enforce it with all your 
might.”’ 

‘« Noll has converted you, sureenough!”’ 
said I, with a sigh. 

‘‘He began my conversion. But now 
that I’ve found my place, I begin to think 
Noll is not quite so thoroughgoing as he 
ought to be. His instincts are all right, 
but he sometimes shows signs of becom- 
ing a little sophisticated. I must keep my 
eye on him !”’ 

«‘And so you seriously believe your 
case is destined to be a typical one?’’ 

‘‘Lor’ bless the man! I’m sure of it. 
Come, children, dinner’s on!’’ (This 
conversation had taken place in herkitch- 
en, where she had been cooking corned 
beef and cabbage.) ‘‘ Major, you'll take 
your hash with us?—that’sright! Noll, 
you old cabbage-head, wakeup! I never 
did see such a man for sleeping! Yes, 
Major Mowbray, I’m typical, and don't 
you forget it! And my Uncle Tom wasa 
wise man, as I always said.”’ 

* * * * * 

Perhaps, you know [said the major, in 
conclusion], she may be right ! 
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By LAFCADIO HEARN. 


HOEVER has read much concern- 

ing the West Indian colonies has 
doubtless acquired some idea of the won- 
derful diversity of colors presented by its 
races of mixed blood—celors which un- 
der the sun of the tropics assume a viv- 
idness unknown in the southern part of 
the United States among our own half- 
breed citizens. He has also learned, no 
doubt, of the attempt to classify these 
race colors under nine principal divisions 
—ranging up from black or nearly black 
through bronze reds and coppery browns 
and fruit yellows to the dead ivory white 
of the sang-mélé. He has also surmised 
perhaps that the shades must vary al- 
most as indefinably as varies the propor- 
tion of white to black blood in each as- 
cending combination. But he must goto 


the colonies himself to learn that each in- 
dividual of mixed race has his own par- 
ticular color—discernible to creole eyes 
only, not to the inexperienced eyes of a 


stranger. He is made aware of the fact, 
is convinced of it beyond question — 
though his own retinal sensitiveness be 
too feeble to record such infinitesimal 
differences of tint. And aftera residence 
of some years in the colony which I vis- 
ited he would become equally convinced 
of the fact that the shadings and the in- 
tershadings of the social question are 
scarcely less multiple and complex than 
the differences of skin-tint ; and that ev- 
ery individual of mixed race has also his 
particular social color or difference of 
imagined local value—also indistinguish- 
able by astranger but understood by cre- 
oles. In brief he learns that the social 
question is complicated to a degree impos- 
sible to be conceived much less explained 
in detail. 

It might seem for example quite a clear 
ind simple statement that the white ele- 
ment, outside of politics at least, still oc- 
cupies the acknowledged summit of the 
social scale under the old slave title of 
békés, signifying both master and white. 
But there are four or five distinct classes 
of whites to be accounted for without ref- 
erence to others more or less indistinct. 
‘here are the old creoles, who form a tol- 


erably compact class, Rearly all if not all 
of whom are fathers of colored children 
and strongly opposed to race conciliation. 
There are the young creole whites having 
a separate organization and some tenden- 
cy toassume a softer attitude. There are 
the foreign whites who affect to sympa- 
thize with the old whites, and the foreign 
whites who overtly sympathize with the 
race of color and are not afraid or 
ashamed to marry intoit. There are the 
independent whites who succeed in pleas- 
ing everybody so far as it is possible to 
please by offending nobody. There are 
also the men of color suffered to pass for 
white by white suffrage although their 
origin is known. ‘There are lastly those 
white men of color who compel respect 
by their character, wealth and education, 
and who do not care what the old whites 
think or do not think. These men can 
be white in Paris ; they do not care about 
being white in Martinique; they know 
their own value and can teach whenever 
necessary the art of scorn to provincial 
scorners. All of the above are classed 
by the people as békés ; and all whites 
except those foreign whites allied by 
marriage or by political sympathy with 
the race of color, can be said to form a 
caste, definitely outlined at its summit, 
and grading down into indefiniteness 
through its base. 

The French governor, the government 
employés sent out from the mother 
country, the military and naval forces 
and the magnificent Gendarmerie Colo- 
niale (forming at once a mounted police 
and a veteran soldiery) simply represent 
government machinery and have no real 
part as whites in the motley life of the 
island. But it is worthy of remark that 
so far as local influence can move the 
levers of that machinery, it is the hand 
of the man of color which is the motive 
force. Indeed under the republic the 
men of color have been able to compel a 
change in the governorship. As indi- 
viduals moreover the government em- 
ployés, devoid of colonial prejudices, 
generally give evidence of natural as 
well as political sympathy with the peo- 
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ple, and always at least of indifference 
to white conservative notions. As a 
machinery the government has certainly 
done nothing however toward the paci- 
fication of party passions or the con- 
ciliation of races—rather the reverse, per- 
haps a good deal the reverse. The con- 
seil général elected by universal suffrage 
really regulates all local affairs; and the 
French republic does not concern itself 
about the result. The white creoles 
have practically no representation either 
in the colonial government or at Paris 
since the senators and deputies are also 
elected by universal suffrage ; and the 
result has not been altogether favorable 
to local prosperity. Certainly when Mr. 
Froude wrote his ‘‘English in the West 
Indies’’—an admirably truthful and lucid 
review of the condition of the British 
islands—he could have known very little 
of French West-Indian policy under the 
republic or he would never have at- 
tempted to compare it with that regulat- 
ing the neighboring English colonies. 
Imagine the condition of Demerara or 
Trinidad if the native blacks could vote 
the taxes through the universal suffrage 
system while the white taxpayers could 
obtain no representation or exert any in- 
fluence in the election ! 

The self-avowed colored element is if 
anything doubly as complex in its social 
structure as the white: there are the men 
of color who have assumed and still 
maintain the frankly aggressive position 
to white conservatism, to religious con- 
servatism and to political conservatism ; 
these are the real rulers of the colony. 
Then there are the men of color who al- 
though refused social fraternity by the 
whites, express sympathy with them. 
Then there are the men of color who re- 
main strictly neutral in regard to the race 
question. (As to political divisions 
among the colored men themselves the 
general social question is not affected by 
them.) Finally there are the colored 
people representing the various indus- 
tries and callings, still more divided by 
subdivisions of race sympathy or race 
hostility, and forming outside of the 
race question two curious castes chiefly 
exemplified through the customs of the 
women : those who dress in European 
fashion and those faithful to the old 
Martinique fashions,—the‘ femme en fou- 
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lard’ and the ‘ femme en chapeau’ espe- 
cially. The general tendency, I much 
regret to say, is toward the abandonment 
of the beautiful old costumes. For the 
time being the ‘ femme en chapeau’ im- 
agines that to do certain kinds of work 
however well paid would disgrace her 
European dress. On the other hand 
among the ‘femmes en foulard,’ who cling 
to the old manners and dress, there is a 
class who will work only for békés anda 
class who will work for anybody able to 
pay them. But even among the poorest 
the question of origin and relation to 
white ancestry however remote is full 
of importance ; and I know nothing in 
this artless childish life more touching 
than the brave, innocent pride with 
which a colored girl will refer to that 
white father whose name she is not al- 
lowed to bear. 

Another innocent source of pride par- 
ticularly among the uneducated class is 
the ability to speak French. For at an 
early date the negro composed accord- 
ing to African ideas of verbal expression, 
a beautiful and picturesque patois totally 
unintelligible to French ears and forced 
this dialect upon his masters. It has 
become the language of the island and 
of its local commerce. There is not a 
white creole in the colony who does not 
speak it perfectly: he learned it doubtless 
as a baby from the gentle black nurse 
who gave him milk and whom he loves 
with all his heart in spite of his pride 
and his conservatism. It is still a rare 
thing to hear French spoken in the streets 
except between whites ; andthose women 
of color, brought up in white families, 
who learned the more complex tongue by 
ear alone have certainly some right to 
be proud of this acquisition. The public 
school however is going to make French 
the city speech in another generation. 
At all times the creole spoken in the 
city resembled French more than the: 
creole spoken in the country ; and even 
today the stranger who flatters himself 
that he has been able to learn creole in 
Saint-Pierre may be astonished to find 
that the language of the bitaco or coun- 
try negro remains so mysterious for him 
as to need an interpreter. It is not really 
so different as he supposes however : the 
difference largely consists in the fact that 
the city creole pronounces the dialect 
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like French and the bitaco does not. 
Only one born and brought up in the 
colony can speak the patois perfectly in 
all its varieties. Intelligent foreigners 
may learn to speak it well enough for all 
practical purposes but never well enough 
not to betray the fact that they are for- 
eigners. It is largely a language of allu- 
sions and suggestions, and only the most 
thorough familiarity with colonial life 
past and present can render intelligible 
a host of phrases in daily use which liter- 
ally translated into French appear mean- 
ingless. 

Just as public education will surely de- 
stroy the poetry and simplicity of pop- 
ular speech, substituting the harder 
subtler and more nervous French for 
that child tongue now more often termed 
négue than creole, so will politics surely 
destroy the poetry or simplicity of the 
old colonial life. For there was an inti- 
mate inner domestic life never stirred 


by caste prejudices and political antag- 
onisms—a patriarchal life which despite 
various evils inherent to it was charac- 
terized by a tenderness and sympathy 


full of human poetry. Enveloping all 
the exotic relations of the old social 
system, like a beautiful vague mist, there 
once existed something, difficult to de- 
scribe but very sweet to feel—an atmos- 
phere of gentleness and trust akin to 
love. It has not even yet wholly van- 
ished, but has shrunk down so as to 
be visible only under special conditions 
and in particular localities, as a dead 
world’s remnant of air envelope might 
be discernible only in occultation. In 
at least four cases out of five the creole 
master regarded his household slaves as 
adopted children and felt a kind of pa- 
ternal affection for them. It was never 
among these household slaves that the 
spirit of revolt or discontent made pro- 
gress, but among the freedmen and the 
mass of black plantation-hands who 
knew the master chiefly through his 
overseer. At heart the creole slave- 
owner could never have felt unkindly to 
the race unless himself singularly de- 
praved ; his childhood with its happiness 
ind his youth with its loves were passed 
unong it; manhood usually found him 
i father of colored children. His abandon- 
ment of these at a certain time of life 
vas forced upon him by social custom ; 
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but the chief individual cruelty of slavery 
must have expended itself at an early 
period of colonial history. Later on the 
immediate personal suffering involved by 
these relationships became less than 
might be imagined ; there was little con- 
sciousness of wickedness on one side 
and scarcely more than a faint sense of 
wrong upon the other. Moral sensibility 
had been deadened by time and custom : 
the acute primal disorders had begun to 
assume a milder chronic form. Neces- 
sarily the children were the chief sufferers: 
whether enslaved or freed, their white 
blood unfitted them to bear the conditions 
of caste life; and out of their suffering 
and struggle was that unnatural race hate 
born which still prevails and which will 
force the original masters of the colony 
to abandon their native land. Ishmael 
and Hagar driven from the paternal roof 
have returned to banish Abraham and 
Sara to the wilderness. 

But otherwise it would be an error to 
suppose that white masters were harsh 
and cruel. It was the fashion to be 
kind—a fashion having its origin per- 
haps in stirrings of conscience, and en- 
forced to a considerable degree by com- 
mon sentiment. No system of positive 
harshness could ever have produced that 
gentleness, respectful but loving docility, 
and studied desire to please which still 
distinguish the artless, and still char- 
acterize a large class of the old-fashioned 
colored population, but which are disap- 
pearing with the present generation. 

Everything indeed worth remember- 
ing in the old life is passing away. The 
present social confusion in the cities 
points to the near approach of total dis- 
integration—the breaking up of castes 
into classes; and the absurd multiplica- 
tion of these by fission indicates that 
prejudices of race can survive only as in 
certain South American republics—in 
the personal pride of families. The ori- 
ginal force which maintained the totally 
artificial equilibrium of the old social 
organism having been removed, the im- 
mediate tendency to segregation reveals 
the operation of a natural law which no 
change in French colonial policy can 
check. But we have been hitherto con- 
sidering especially the struggle of the 
colored race to become white ; it remains 
now to speak of another great disinte- 
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grating force at work which threatens to 
annul all the bitterly earned gains of that 
struggle. 

II. 


Outside of this fantastic city life, yet 
vaguely related to it through the darker 
castes and dominating it from all the 
mornes and peaks of the lofty interior, 
swarms the great black reserve, the mass 
of the old African element, always mul- 
tiplying and strengthening; modified 
wondrously by climatic forces as to vigor 
and thew, but with thoughts and habits 
scarcely changed by the centuries. Not 
even the keen mulatto, with all his 
double racial experience, knows its heart 
tothe core. Pacific, it seems only a great 
curious artless foolish people, a world 
of children overgrown. Yet within one 
brief day if touched by some sudden fa- 
naticism it can exercise the terror and the 
destructive fury of a hurricane, miming 
the pitilessness and the deafness, the 
blindness and the cruelty, of a natural 
force. And tropical nature herself will 
be with it in whatsoever day political 


mismanagement or political indifference 
shall abandon the remnant of colonial 


civilization to its mercy. It seems to 
hold the future in its grasp. Even as a 
slave race it found everywhere power to 
exert not less than to receive modifica- 
tion, influencing the habits, the morals, 
the imagination, the language of its 
master. Emancipated, it resists further 
change; it now has become itself the 
modifying instead of the modifiable race 
element of the western tropics. Yet 
magic is the only earnest belief which 
governs its life, and hunger the only im- 
pulse that still holds it in partial obedi- 
ence to industrial direction. It is ever 
pressing harder and harder upon the re- 
sources of city existence, sending down 
its strong men and women to take their 
chances in that struggle for the survival 
of the fittest becoming yearly more des- 
perate with increase of population. It 
can beused as a brute force by unscru- 
pulous political schemers ; but those who 
have already used it recklessly may learn 
when too late, as others before them in 
the previous century, that once too often 
evoked it may follow its own dark in- 
stincts after some terrible manner con- 
trary to all prevision. Since the period 
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of emancipation its attitude has become 
more and more ominously sullen ; it has 
certainly no desire now to become white. 
It has learned its place and power in re- 
lation to the nature surrounding it; and 
it is satisfied to remain black and strong 
and free to speak its scorn of a yellow 
skin. In short it has returned to the 
condition of race consciousness; it is 
dreaming new dreams, and who may say 
in what dark manner those dreams may 
move it ? 

We believe today in human psychical 
unity. Butsurely it is doubtful whether 
we will ever become wise enough to know 
the soul of another race as we know our 
own—that soul which is the result of a 
totally different ancestral experience. We 
may discern much—the higher and finer 
part perhaps more readily than the lower 
and grosser—of emotional specialization 
in races visibly allied to us; yet always 
even in Celt and Latin and Scandina- 
vian there remains something which sur- 
prises and which we cannot understand. 
How much less can we understand those 
races oppositely conditioned from time 
immemerial and so differentiated from us 
in language, habit, color, anatomy that 
even their physical relationship to white 
humanity remains a matter of scientific 
discussion? Who knows the primeval 
feeling underlying the outward artless- 
ness of the black ?>—Who knows the Af- 
rican soul? 

. . Sometimes as you follow a moun- 
tain road sloping upward between high 
peaks to reach the blue heart of the island 
you hear a strange sound—a weird alter- 
nation of pattering and booming, now 
sharp as a reverberation of distant vol- 
ley firing, now an abysmal muttering. 
The first time you hear it you will cer- 
tainly rein in your horse to listen. It is 
the beating of an African drum, the tap- 
ping of a ka or tamtam by fingers of 
iron. As you draw nearer, the sense of a 
marvellous rhythm bursts upon you, a 
rhythm unlike anything you ever heard 
or imagined before. It brings to you a 
singular shock—the sudden knowledge 
that you have entered into a world not 
your own and that a soul is speaking in 
that savage rhythm, uttering syllables of 
a tongue which you do not know but 
which stirs something ghostly within 
you like a thought forgotten for a mil- 
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lion years. And at last when the full 
sound storms and bounds in beating ed- 
dies about you, you feel a wild excitement 
of which you are almost ashamed; all 
your animal life struggles and throbs in 
response to that exultant barbaric meas- 
ure. . If you could fully know why, 
you might know also the mystery ofa 
race. 

. Pitiful and cruel even thus vague- 
ly outlined must seem this story of a great 
wrong and its singular expiation, this 
story of human error and human suf- 
fering which is the record of the 
struggle to become white. How much 


more pitiful could one know the details 
of its unwritten tragedies and compre- 
hend how in those ruined paradises of 
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the western world, under a sky tender as 
love itself, one gladiy turns from man to 
nature! .. Above all the sorrow and 
the loss, above the pettinesses and pas- 
sions and absurdities of strife, above the 
past and the present, above the coming 
and the vanishing of races, the eternal 
peaks towering in their wraps of cloud 
sublimely mock the instabilities of gov- 
ernments and the follies of civilization. 
Man perishes but nature remains : beauti- 
ful with a weird beauty unknown to north- 
ern eyes ; nourishing her green life indif- 
ferently with substance of master and 
slave; and mingling in the sap of her 
palms and ceibas at last the dust of the 
heart that hated and the heart that 
loved. 


CELESTE. 


By MARY LISBETTE MACARTNEY. 


A FACE, the legacy of some dead Greek 

But with that perfect beauty only found 

When shapes of heathen Athens image forth 
The spirit of the Galilean Christ ; 

Her eyes are dreams, and her full curved mouth 
An angel’s thought made visible ; and all 

The soft and tender tints of autumn change 

In the coiled wonder of her hair’s thick waves; 
Her radiant presence glorifies the day, 

And when sleep-shadows drift across her brow 
Like twilight stealing o’er a summer land, 


The air is pure with angels. 


Rain-washed blue, 


Faint rose, and palest amber clad they float, 

With white-robed spirits dropping lily leaves 

Whose perfume, bringing sweet thoughts to her dreams, 
Is changed to sweeter converse when she wakes. 

In those fair thoughts and dreams no lover lives. 

For his own sake the powers have willed it so, 

Lest he, with too much happiness made faint, 
Soul-shaping duties all forgot, should rest 

Content within the heaven of her arms, 

And seek to win no other paradise. 
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é ke grizzly bear of the California Coast 
Range, classified as ursus ferox to dis- 
tinguish him from ursus horribilis, the 
silver-tip of the Rocky mountains, is 
rapidly disappearing and in a few years 


probably will be extinct. The rapid re- 
moval of the grizzly from the face of the 
earth is not being achieved by the un- 
erring rifle of the daring hunter, notwith- 
standing hair-raising newspaper stories 
of terrific combats with the monarch of 
the mountains. The deadly work can be 
traced directly, in nine cases out of ten, to 
the surreptitious strychnine of the de- 
plorably practical rancher and the gen- 
tle but vengeful sheep herder. 

A grizzly wanders down from his moun- 


By 
ALLAN 


KELLY. 


tain lair to a cattle range, kills a steer 
and eats a portion of the beef. The stock- 
man finds the carcass, and knowing that 
the bear will return for another meal 
makes an incision in the flesh and in- 
troduces a heavy dose of strychnine. The 
next night the bearcomes back tohis prey, 
eats another hearty meal without noticing 
the seasoning, and shuffles off toward his 
lair in the chaparral. He stops at the 
first spring to drink and then a queer 
feeling comes over him. He is seized 
with convulsions that rack his tough 
frame from head to heel, but his marvel- 
lous vitality resists the action of the 
poison for a time, and after a brief strug- 
gle, in the course of which he tears up 
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the ground and 
smashes dense thick- 
ets as a man tram- 
ples reeds, he recov- 
ers temporarily and 
rushes madly into 
some deep darkgorge 
where the final fit 
stretcheshim outstiff 
and cold. An igno- 
ble death for such a 
noble brute! 
The proprietor of 
the San Francisco 
Examiner, desiring 
to preserve a speci- 
men of the grizzly, 
whose figure was 
borne by the origi- 
nal flag of the state of California and is 
represented on the seal of the state, in- 
trusted to me, in May 1889, the task of 
capturing a bear, and in the fall of that 
year I returned to San Francisco with a 
splendid Coast Range grizzly, the only 
full-grown specimen now in captivity. 
Information gathered on previous 
hunting trips led me to select as a field 


of operations that part of the Coast 
Range running through Ventura and the 
northern part of Los Angeles counties, 


ae 
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and early in June 
the first permanent 
camp of the expedi- 
tion was made in 
the heavy timber on 
Mount Pinos, about 
7500 feet above sea 

level. 
During the sum- 
mer months about 
12,000 sheep, driven 
up from the dry 
plains of Kern,graze 
on Mount Pinos, 
and afford high liv- 
ing to all the bears 
in that part of the 
country. The griz- 
zlies that live in the 
rugged ranges within a radius of thirty 
miles seem to know when the mutton 
season opens on the big mountain, and 
most of them go up there to spend the 
summer vacation and grow fat. They 
walk into the sheep camps usually at 
night, select their mutton and eat their 
fill, and very seldom are they disturbed 
at their meals. They pay no attention 
to the dogs, which usually have discre- 
tiom enough to bark at a respectful dis- 
tance, and the herders commonly climb 
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trees, being paid to herd sheep and not 
to fight bears. 

In one of the cafions on the south side 
of the mountain where I had found the 
tracks of a huge bear that was raiding 
the sheep camps, I built a strong log- 
cabin trap twelve feet long, four feet 
wide, and five feet high, inside measure- 
ment. Theside logs were eighteen inches 
and the roof logs twelve inches thick, all 


again by a circuitous route over the 
mountain. One of the bears called upon 
us one night in a sociable way and drove 
all our horses out of camp but he ignored 
the comfortable cabin erected for his spe- 
cial accommodation. It was evident that 
the grizzlies preferred to select and kill 
their own mutton. Then the herders 
began putting out strychnine and al- 
though none of the bears died they be- 
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securely fastened with stout oak pins. 
The cabin rested upon a floor of heavy 
logs and three of the corners were but- 
tressed by standing trees which happened 
to grow in advantageous arrangement. 
In its general features this trap was a 
type of all the traps built on this expe- 
dition. The door was made of four-inch 
plank, weighed 200 pounds and was held 
in place when raised by a rope running 
over a pulley and attached to a trigger 
projecting through the roof. A pole lever 
was substituted for the rope in the other 
traps. 

Only three grizzlies came to Mount Pi- 
nos while we were there and they would 
not go near the trap, although it was 
baited temptingly with mutton, venison 
and honey and the carcass of a sheep was 
dragged daily from the trap and back 


came sick and suspicious and retreated 
to the roughest gorges on the north side 
of the mountain, where the danger of fol- 
lowing them was aggravated by the pres- 
ence of spring guns set by an unsports- 
manlike sheepman. 

I soon discovered that my hired guide, 
fearing that I would break camp and go 
somewhere else to build traps, had con- 
cocted an ingenious scheme to encourage 
me to remain. He had whittled out of 
bark a very good model of the sole ofa 
bear's foot, with which he made bogus 
tracks in the vicinity of the trap. As 
these tracks came from nowhere and led 
nowhither but seemed to have fallen from 
the sky, my suspicions were aroused ; and 
when I found the model hidden in some 
brush, I discharged the ingenious hired 
man, left Mount Pinos and resumed the 
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hunt for trappable grizzlies in other pla- 
ces, accompanied only by De Moss Bow- 
ers of Ventura, a young man who joined 
the expedition for the fun of it. 

During the next three months we found 
the trails of many bears, saw some griz- 
zlies face to face and built several traps 
in the mountains, leaving them in charge 
of mountain men as we moved along. We 
suffered many disappointments, most of 
them due to the cattleman’s reprehensi- 
ble habit of prowling about in the brush 
with his unerring bottle of strychnine. 
One trap baited with two live squealing 
pigs would have caught a large grizzly 
one dark night; but the inevitable poison 
was in his path, and he got such a big 
dose that he turned up his toes in the 
middle of the trail. It was with mitigated 
zrief that we saw the poisoner’s two dogs 
come down from the mountain the next 
day, drink at the spring, look greatly sur- 
prised for a moment and tumble over as 
stiff as crowbars. They also had found 
the strychnine. 

Two months were consumed in fruit- 
less efforts to capture the big bear that 
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had lived for many years on the Liebra 
peak and destroyed hundreds of cattle. 
The audacity of this bear and the extent 
of his depredations had established his 
reputation as ‘‘ mucho diablo,’’ and the 
Mexican who had charge of the Rancho 
Castac was inspired with such respect for 
the old grizzly that nothing could induce 
him to go a foot upon the mountain. The 
grizzly’s den was a rocky hollow cov- 
ered with manzanita brush, near the top of 
the highest and most rugged ridge of the 
mountain, and from this almost inacces- 
sible retreat he made regular marauding 
raids down through the timber belt to the 
grazing lands. A green flat near Castac 
lake was strewn with the whitened bones 
of cattle that had been killed by the bear, 
and in an hour’s tramp over any part of 
the mountain one would be certain to find 
the remains of from two to halfa dozen of 
his victims. 

We hired axemen to chop down oak 
trees thirty inches in diameter and build 
enormously strong traps for that bear, 
and we used hundreds of pounds of honey 
to entice him intothem. Day after day 


THE GAG IN PLACE. 
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I went up into the chaparral and among 
the rocks to follow his trail and study 
his movements, and every day I could 
find the fresh imprints of his feet. Fre- 
quently the trail was so fresh that great 
caution was necessary to avoid coming 
upon the grizzly suddenly in the dense 
brush. 

Sometimes in the middle of the night 
we heard a steer bellow in terror, and the 
next day found the carcass of the animal 
partly eaten by the bear. In every in- 
stance the animal’s neck had been bro- 
ken by a blow from the grizzly’s paw. In 
his midnight forays the bear often passed 
the camp at no great distance, and twice 
he attacked and slightly wounded our 
horses which were running at large. Had 
they been tethered he would have killed 
them. 

One night the bear killed a steer within 
150 yards of an unfinished trap and the 
next day Bowers rode out to Gorman’s 
store, ten miles away, to get some nails, 
while I worked on the trap. We expect- 
ed to complete the work that night and 
drag the carcass down to the trap, know- 


ing that the bear would soon return for an- 


other meal. Late in the afternoon while 
I was sawing and hammering and mak- 
ing a great deal of noise the grizzly came 
walking along a ridge within plain view 
and sat down by thecarcass to eat his sup- 
per, not in the least disturbed by my pres- 
ence or the noise of the hammer. The 
old fellow’s calm assurance was amaz- 


ing. 
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Presently Bowers returned, and as no- 
thing more could be done that night we 
walked up the slope toward the grizzly 
until within forty or fifty yards, and sat 
down on alog to watch him. Although 
we knew that we could not afford to kill 
him, each of us confessed afterward that 
he had half a hope that the grizzly would 
resent the impertinence and compel us to 
shoot him full of holes. But he paid no 
attention to us beyond an occasional 
glance of curiosity and in a few minutes 
he went away. 

The next day Bowers returned to his 
home and I was left alone to drag bait, 
watch the traps and plan new schemes 
for the undoing of that bear. I had been 
nearly five months in the wilderness and 
had been ordered home by the editor half 


EXERCISE BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
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a dozen times ; but, as I respectfully but 
firmly declined to return without a bear, 
the editor had grown tired of sending for 
me and adopted the equally futile expedi- 
ent of stopping my salary. I had been 
conducting the hunt on my own resour- 
ces for more than three months, and the 
longer I stuck to it the more I needed that 
bear. 

I had devised some new schemes and 
was deriving some encouragement from 
the fact that the cattle were leaving the 
mountains for the winter and from the 
accompanying reflection that the grizzly 
would soon be hungry enough to accept 
my bait, when I received word that a 
bear had got into one of the traps on 
Gleason mountain which was watched 
by a Spaniard named Mateo Palma. I 
lost no time in making my way to Glea- 
son mountain and there found that a fa- 
mous big grizzly had yielded to the temp- 
tations strewn in his way by the wily 
Mateo and had walkedintothetrap. He 
was a very angry bear when he found 
himself caught, and his efforts to break 
out of the trap were insanely furious. He 
bit and tore at the logs, hurled his great 

ulk against the sides and desperately 

ied to enlarge every chink that admit- 

d light. He required unremitting at- 

ntion with a sharpened stake to pre- 

ent him from breaking out. 

For a full week the grizzly raged like 

lunatic, refusing to touch food that was 
‘thrown to him. Then he became ex- 
iausted, ceased his mad struggles and 

egan to eat. Assistance was procured 
and the task of securing him and remov- 
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ing him from the trap was undertaken. 
The first thing necessary was to make a 
chain fast to one of his fore-legs. That 
job was begun at eight o’clock in the 
morning and finished at six o’clock in 
the afternoon. Much time was wasted 
in trving to work with the chain between 
two of the side logs. But whenever the 
bear stepped into the loop as it lay upon 
the floor and the chain was drawn tight 
around his fore-leg just above the foot he 
pulled it off easily with the other paw, 
letting the four men who held the chain 
fall over backward. The feat was finally 
accomplished by letting the looped chain 
down between the roof logs so that when 
the bear stepped into it and it was drawn 
sharply upward, it caught him well up to- 
ward the shoulder. 

Having one leg well anchored, it was 
comparatively easy to introduce chains 
and ropes between the side logs and se- 
cure his other legs. He fought furiously 
during the whole operation, and chewed 
the chains until he splintered his canine 
teeth to the stubs and spattered the floor 
of the trap with bloody froth. It was 
painful to see the plucky brute hurting 
himself uselessly, but it could not be 
helped as he would not give up while he 
could move limb or jaw, and succumbed 
only when the superior intelligence di- 
recting the inferior strength of his foes 
had made it impossible for him to stir. 

The next operation was gagging the 
bear so that he could not bite. The door 
of the trap was raised and a billet of wood 
was held where he could seize it, which 
he promptly did. A cord made fast to 
the stick was quickly wound about his 
jaws, with turns around the stick on each 
side, and passed back of his ears and 
around his neck like a bridle. By that 
means his jaws were firmly bound to the 
stick in such a manner that he could not 
move them, while his mouth was left open 
for breathing. ° 

While one man held the bear’s head 
down by pressing with his whole weight 
upon the ends of the gag, another went 
into the trap and put a chain collar around 
the grizzly’s neck, securing it in place 
with a light chain attached to the collar 
at the back, passing down under his arm- 
pits and up to his throat, where it was 
again made fast. The collar passed 
through a ring attached by a swivel to 
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the end of a heavy chain of Norwegian 
iron every link of which had been tested 
by use aboard ship. A stout rope was 
fastened around the bear’s loins also and 
to this another strong chain was attached. 
This done, the gag was removed and the 
grizzly was ready for his journey down 
the mountain. 

In the morning he was hauled out of 
the trap, growling and struggling, and 
bound down on a rough skeleton sled 
made from a forked limb very much 
like the contrivance called by lumbermen 
a ‘‘go-devil.’’ Great difficulty was en- 
countered in securing a team of horses 
that could be induced to haul the bear. 
The first two teams were so terrified that 
but little progress could be made, but the 
third team was tractable and the trip 
down the mountain to the nearest wagon 
road was finished in four days. 

The bear was released from the « go- 
devil’’ and chained to trees every night; 
and so long as the camp fire burned 
brightly he would lie still and watch it 
atttentively, but when the fire burned low 
he would get up and restlessly pace to 
and fro and tug at his chains, stopping 
now and then to seize in his arms the 
tree to which he was anchored and test 
its strength by fiercely shaking it. Every 
morning the same old fight had to be 
fought before he could be tied to his sled. 
He became very expert in dodging ropes 
and seizing them when the loops fell over 
his legs, and considerable strategic skill 
was required to lasso his paws and stretch 
him out. In the beginning of these con- 
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tests the grizzly uttered angry growls but 
soon became silent and fought with dog- 
ged persistency, watching every move- 
ment of his foes with alert attention and 
wasting no energy in aimless struggles. 
He soon learned to keep his hind feet well 
under him and his body close to the 
ground, which left only his head and fore- 
legs to be defended from the ropes. So 
adroit and quick was the bear in the use 
of his paws that a dozen men could not 
get a rope on him while he remained in 
that posture of defence. But when two 
or three men grasped the chain that was 
around his body and suddenly threw him 
on his back all four of his legs were in the 
air at once, the riatas flew from all direc- 
tions and he was vanquished. Then he 
roared in rage at his humiliation, and his 
eyes were green as emeralds. When he 
was not excited, the grizzly’s eyes were 
dark brown and not unkindly in expres- 
sion and his countenance denoted much 
intelligence ; but when he was angry his 
eyes glowed like green coals and savage 
ferocity was expressed in every feature. 
There was no trail down the mountain, 
and therefore the journey was very un- 
comfortable for the captive, although all 
the care possible was observed in haul- 
ing him over the rough places. He was 
pretty well worn out when the wagon 
road was reached, and doubtless enjoyed 
the few days of rest and quiet that were 
allowed him while a cage was being built 
for his further transportation. He made 
the remainder of the journey to San 
Francisco by wagon and railioad, con- 


READY TO SET OUT ON HIS TRAVELS. 
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fined in a box constructed of inch-and-a- 
half Oregon pine, that had an iron grat- 
ing inoneend. The box was not strong 
enough to have held him for five minutes 
had he attacked it as he attacked the 
trap and as he subsequently demolished 
an iron-lined den, but I relied upon the 
temporary subjugating effect of his ex- 
periences and put my trust in the moral 
influence of the chain around his neck. 
My confidence was not misplaced. The 
grizzly accepted the situation resignedly 
and behaved admirably during the whole 
trip. 

He had one tantrum at Mojave but it 
was perfectly justifiable. A crowd of dé- 
pot loungers invaded his special car and 
the inevitable fool in a crowd poked the 
big bear with a sharp stick to make him 
stand up. When I got to the car the 
grizzly’s eyes were blazing with wrath, 
and in another minute there would have 
been a rush, acrash of broken planks and 
in all probability a dead fool. I bundled 
the crowd out of the car and rode with 
the bear over the next division to pacify 
him and get his wrath cooled down. A 
watermelon sliced and handed to him be- 


tween the bars produced a good effect in 
soothing his ruffled temper, and we be- 
came very good friends in a distant sort 
of way before we parted. 

Close acquaintance with the grizzly in- 
spired me with genuine respect for his 
character and admiration for his indom- 


itable courage. He certainly was savage 
and belligerent but there was not a trace 
of treachery in his disposition. He main- 
tained an attitude of uncompromising re- 
sistance and no matter how many times 
he was defeated he was ready to resent 
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promptly, and with all the strength and 
energy he possessed, every fresh assault 
upon his dignity or his liberty of action. 
He never submitted quietly to any indig- 
nity and he would permit no stranger to 
lay a hand upon his chain. His strength 
was wonderful and his motions almost in- 
credibly swift for such a massive creature 
—he stood four feet high at the shoul- 
der and weighed a trifle less than 1oco 
pounds. 

Our acquaintance reached this stage of 
intimacy: that he would allow me to 
handle his chain and would take food 
from my hand. He would not strike at 
me when I was feeding him, but at other 
times his whole demeanor plainly said : 
‘‘Let us understand each other. I recog- 
nize the fact that I am your prisoner and 
shall make no useless display of resent- 
ment; but neither will I pretend to bear 
you any love and you had better keep at 
a reasonable distance from my claws.”’’ 
He knew my voice and when I called him 
by his name, *‘ Monarch,’’ he would look 
up at me not unkindly and, if I had no- 
thing for him, lay his head upon his paws 
again and go to sleep; but if a stranger 
came near his cage he would assume a 
watchful attitude and utter low warning 
growls. 

When finally caged he exhausted every 
means at his command to break out, and 
when convinced that he was beaten he 
spent one whole day in grievous lamenta- 
tion and then ceased his futile efforts. 
Monarch is a brave old fellow and he 
ought to be free in his native mountains. 
If he still regrets that he was captured I 
sympathize with him for I’m more than 
half sorry myself. 





PRESBYTERIANISM IN AMFRICA. 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. 


RESBYTERIANS are accustomed to 

make far more of their likeness 
than of their unlikeness to Christians of 
other name. Indeed it is one of their 
peculiarities that they should not be pe- 
culiar: their Confession of Faith requir- 
ing them to recognize «the church cath- 
olic or universal,’’ consisting ‘‘ of those 
throughout the world that profess the 
true religion, together with their chil- 
dren.”’ They therefore, as a rule, refuse 
tore baptize any persons coming to them 
from other sects, Greek, Roman or Prot- 
estant, holding thus to the essential sol- 
idarity of the entire church, which they 
emphasize further by inviting freely to 
their communion all members of «sister 
churches,’’ and extending the courtesy 
of their pulpits to evangelical preachers 
of every denomination. 

This catholicity of spirit does not, how- 
ever, lessen their attachment to their own 
standards of doctrine and polity, nor al- 
low them to underrate what they con- 
ceive to be the glory of their denomina- 
tional history. 

In doctrine they hold to those views 
that are known as Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic and which emphasize strongly 
the divine sovereignty not only over the 
world, but in the world and the indi- 
vidual. Among the old Latin Fathers 
they reverence chiefly Augustine, the fa- 
mous bishop of Hippo in the fourth cen- 
tury, who in his controversy with the Pe- 
lagians made little, indeed nothing, of 
human merit and ability, but exalted 
rather the need of divine grace and help. 
Among the theologians of the reforma- 
tion period their favorite expositor is 
Calvin, who devoted his remarkable ge- 
nius and learning to the defence of the 
views of his great predecessor. 

John Calvin was trained in the Roman- 
Catholic church, where his brilliant qual- 
ities secured the promise of rapid prefer- 
ment; but while still a young man he 
cast his lot with the French Protestants. 
His Institutes of Religion was a book 
that drew to him the attention not only 
of the ‘‘ new religionists’’ as they were 
called, but of the literary world as well, 
so that at the age of twenty-five we -find 


him an honored guest at the court of 
Ferrara, in the goodly company of such 
men as Titian, the elder Tasso, Rabelais 
and the most brilliant artists and writers 
ofthe day. His repute was not solely that 
of a theologian, but of a profound student 
of statecraft and law as well. 

At this time the people of Geneva threw 
off the domination of Savoy and estab- 
lished their independence. The renown 
of Calvin led them to invoke his aid in 
organizing their new government. In 
the midst of the despotisms of Europe he 
encouraged them to makeand maintain a 
republic. The scheme was a daring one, 
but with such consummate skill did he 
lay the foundations that Geneva became 
the successful pioneer of modern experi- 
ments in popular government. Of Cal- 
vin, Pope Pius Iv. said,‘ If I had such ser- 
vants, my dominion would soon extend 
from seatosea.’’ Guizot the French his- 
torian and statesman speaks of him as 
‘©one of those who did most toward the 
establishment of religious liberty’’ ; and 
Bancroft in his history of the United 
States calls this Genevan leader of 300 
years ago, still «‘ the guide of republics.” 

But Calvin did not limit his efforts to 
the reorganization of secular society ; he 
applied his republican ideas to the gov- 
ernment of the church of Geneva, which, 
having cast off the papal authority, was 
as yet in a semi-chaotic condition. His 
peculiar principle was that all ecclesias- 
tical power should be lodged in the hands 
of representatives of the people, to whom 
and not to any hierarchy he believed our 
Lord’s promises had been given. Min- 
isters and lay elders were to be elect- 
ed directly by the church members in a 
particular congregation ; and once elect- 
ed they were to be reverently obeyed by 
the people so far as they governed accord- 
ing to the scriptures, and were to repre- 
sent the church in its higher courts and 
assemblies. 

This government by presbyters (the 
word means elders) gave rise to the name 
Presbyterian. The system spread rapidly 
among the Huguenots of France, the Re 
formed churches of Holland and Germany 
and especially in Scotland. In the latter 
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country the general assembly, as the high- 
est body of presbyters, soon came to have 
an authority in religious matters beyond 
that of-the throne. When the crowns of 
England and Scotland were united under 
James I. the right of the Scotch church 
to its republican government was guar- 
anteed forever, and the new tide of senti- 
ment swept wide and deep through Eng- 
iand also. 

In the year 1643 the parliament called 
together an assembly of the most emi- 
nent men of this way of thinking, and 
bade them formulate a scheme of doctrine 
and government for the entire church. 
This was the famous Westminster assem- 
bly, and was composed of one hundred 
and twenty-one of the best-known schol- 
ars, ten members of the house of lords and 
twenty from the house of commons. After 
six years’ deliberation they produced the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

This confession is strongly Calvinistic 
in its philosophy, undoubtedly far more 
so than any the Presbyterians would 
frame today. But it should be remem- 


bered that at that time there was little 
dissent from this phase of dogmatism ; 


as extreme expressions of the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty are to be found in the 
other great documents of that age. 

The parts of the confession. which 
evoked most enthusiasm were however 
not those which are peculiarly theologi- 
cal; rather those relating to religious lib- 
erty, then endangered by the tyranny of 
the Stuarts. 

The Presbyterians and other dissenters 
were just off the rack of terrible persecu- 
tion. The loss of blood had not chilled 
but heated the blood that remained. Such 
sentences of the confession as these were 
gloried in by the people as much as they 
were hated by the throne: ‘God alone 
is the Lord of the conscience, and hath left 
it free from the doctrines and command- 
ments of men ;"’ ‘ To believe such doc- 

rines or to obey such commandments 
it of [i.e. without] conscience, is to be- 
tray true liberty of conscience, and the 
requiring of an implicit faith and an ab- 
lute and blind obedience is to destroy 
liberty of conscience and reason also.”’ 

Such sentiments naturally drew the 

re of the English monarchs whose pur- 

se had been expressed by King James 
n assuming the throne—« I will have 
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one doctrine, one discipline, one religion 
in substance and ceremony. I will make 
all conform or I will harry them out of 
the land or else worse.’’ And for gener- 
ations the harrying went on. During 
the protectorate of Cromwell there was 
a lull in the persecution, although even 
he managed to send across the seas a 
shipload of Presbyterians who dared to 
brave his surly will. At the restoration of 
the Stuarts the Presbyterians were, in 
the words of the historian, « hunted like 
beasts of prey from moss to mountain, 
from cliff to cavern.’’ Readers of Scott’s 
Old Mortality will remember the vener- 
able man who went about Scotland clear- 
ing the weeds and rubbish from the 
graves of these martyrs. 

To such persecution in the old country 
our iand is indebted for much of its best 
blood. The pilgrim fathers of New Eng- 
land, though holding to the Congrega- 
tional or strictly democratic as op- 
posed to the Presbyterian form of church 
government, were yet well leavened with 
the ideas oftheir neighbors. The church 
at Leyden, where they found a temporary 
refuge until the Mayflower brought them 
hither, was organized on the French Cal- 
vinistic model rather than that of the 
English Independent.. William Brewster 
the religious father of the colony was 
himself ordained to the eldership, and 
the early churches of Salem, Charlestown 
and Boston were governed by the ses- 
sion or bench of elders. 

East Jersey was however the chosen 
landing place of the strictly Presbyterian, 
that is the Scotch and Irish fugitives. 
The middle colonies were rapidly settled 
by them. In 1706 the first presbytery 
was formed. Within ten years it grew 
into a synod. Between the years 1725 and 
1750 an annual average of 12,000 immi- 
grants arrived from the north of Ire- 
land alone. 

Quite naturally such men as these, with 
their peculiar principles and experiences, 
threw themselves heartily into the revolu- 
tionary struggle. There was that in their 
very bones that kindled the watchfires 
of the war of independence. Patrick 
Henry was one of these hereditary torch- 
bearers. Of Scotch extraction, he attribut- 
ed the awakening of his oratorical im- 
pulse to the preaching of Samuel Davies, 
a Presbyterian divine. The members of 
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this church had a double incentive to the 
revolution—dislike for the institutions of 
the mother country under which they had 
suffered so terribly, and a strong love for 
republicanism which was instilled into 
them by their own form of church govern- 
ment. They sincerely believed with King 
James 1. that ‘Presbytery agrees with 
monarchy as well as God and the devil.”’ 
The late Archbishop Hughes once said 
that ‘ for the purpose of popular and po- 
litical government the structure of the 
Presbyterian general assembly is little 
inferior to that of Congress itself.’’ The 
early Presbyterians in this country fore- 
saw what the learned prelate afterward 
discovered. 

Of course these men were the first in 
the field. As early as May 1775 the Pres- 
byterians of Mecklenburg, North Caro- 
lina, anticipated the general declaration 
of independence by making one of their 
own. They called an assembly and de- 
clared, ‘‘ All laws and commissions con- 
firmed by or derived from the authority 
of the king or parliament are hereby an- 
nulled and vacated.’’ They then framed 


laws for themselves, enrolled an army 
and improvisedastate. The Mecklenburg 
declaration is noteworthy as containing 
the very language which was afterward 
incorporated by Jefferson into the great 


document that made it famous, viz., 
‘To the maintenance of these liberties 
we pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes and our most sacred honor.’’ Pres- 
byterian ministers were generally chap- 
lains in the army: theirchurches, barracks 
and hospitals. It is said that there is yet 
to be learned the name ofa single Presby- 
terian tory. Witherspoon one of its lead- 
ing ministers represented his brethren 
among the signers of the declaration. 
Many, like Caldwell of Elizabethtown, 
were among the martyrs. The finding 
of a copy of the Confession of Faith or a 
Presbyterian psalm-book was sufficient 
warrant for the British order to fire the 
house or confiscate the property. 

The historical relation of American 
Presbyterians to the doctrinal portions of 
the Confession of Faith may throw some 
light upon the present question of revi- 
sion. To those not familar with the facts 
the proposition to revise the Westmin- 
ster standard may seem like a rebellion 
against the old-time attitude of the denom- 
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ination. On the contrary, it is the out- 
come of the spirit of the fathers of the 
church in this country, who would today 
undoubtedly stand with the liberal party. 

For many years Presbyterians here 
could not be induced to adopt any formal 
creed. They felt the force ofthe words of 
old Antony Tucker, one of the members 
of the assembly that made the confession: 
‘‘In the Assemblie I gave my vote with 
others that the Confession of Faith put 
outt by Authoritie should not bee eyther 
required to bee sworn or subscribed too : 
we having bin burnt in the hand in that 
kind before.’’ Jonathan Dickinson was 
perhaps the most influential man in 
the American church in 1729, the year 
when the confession was adopted on this 
side of the Atlantic. He voiced the al- 
most universal sentiment when he took 
ground against anything like a literal 
subscription being required, saying: «| 
have no worse opinion of the confession 
for the words ‘God alone is Lord of the 
conscience’; and I must tell you that to 
subscribe this article and impose the rest 
appears to me the most glorious contra 
diction.’’ Under the lead of such men 
the church determined : 

1. As respects lay communicants no 
subscription of any kind shall be required. 
The adopting act of 1729 reads : We ‘‘ do 
not claim or pretend to any authority of 
imposing our faith upon other men’s con- 
sciences, but do profess our just dissatis- 
faction with and abhorrence of such im- 
positions, and do utterly disclaim all 
legislative power and authority in the 
church, being willing to receive one 
another as Christ has received us to the 
glory of God, and to admit to fellowship 
in sacred ordinances all such as we have 
grounds to believe Christ will at last ad- 
mit to the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

2. As respects ministers and ruling eld- 
ers, it was necessary to have some sub- 
scription in order to keep out of the pul 
pits and control of the churches, heretical 
and ignorant men. The adopting act spe 
cified, not adherence to the language of 
the confession (that was definitely vot- 
ed down whenever proposed) but a rec 
ognition of the confession ‘as being in 
all the essential and necessary articles, 
good forms of sound words and systems of 
christian doctrine,” with this special ex- 
planation added,—* None of us will tra- 
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duce or use opprobrious terms of those 
that differ from us in these extra-essential 
and not necessary points of doctrine, but 
treat them with the same friendship, 
kindness and brotherly love as if they 
had not differed from us in such senti- 
ments.’’ The exact language of the 
subscription required of every Presby- 
terian minister and elder is this: «I do 
sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith of this church as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the holy 
scriptures.’’ 

The liberal terms of this subrcription 
account for the widely divergent views 
which the recent discussion shows to be 
held by Presbyterian ministers, and gives 
much weight to the chief argument of 
those who oppose revision, namely that 
the confession, as it is, afflicts the con- 
science of no one, since no one is asked 
to indorse its details. The revisionists 
reply, also with great force, that the church 
should not retain even in its formal docu- 
ments any statements, essential or other- 
wise, that are not held in general una- 
nimity ; and that the church is fully able 


to make, and the time is opportune for, 


a better expression. 

This latter view has prevailed. Two 
thirds of the presbyteries have voted for 
revision. In accordance with this, the 
general assembly recently held at Sara- 
toga appointed a committee of twenty- 
five representative scholars to formulate 
the opinion of the church upon points of 
doctrine the ancient expressions of which 
have come to be regarded as unsatis- 
factory. This committee is made up in 
about equal proportion of professors, pas- 
tors and laymen. ‘The debate of the past 
year and its conclusion illustrate the 
spirit of the church today, and show that 
tis the same that has prevailed in the 
past. Laity and clergy have disctssed 
every point at issue in the light of bibli- 
cal learning, logic and christian experi- 

nee. The common people have had an 
opportunity to learn much that is gen- 

rally reserved for the esoterism of the 
hools. If the torches have sometimes 
clashed, the light has spread. The giants 
et on the floor of the assembly. To an 

itsider it might have seemed that divi- 

on was imminent; but not so to one 

miliar with Presbyterian independ- 
ence of thought and Presbyterian loyalty. 
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The result was foreseen—a deeper devo- 
tion to the essentials, and a wider charity 
as respects everything not essential to the 
system known as the Reformed theology. 
But even more significant than the act 
for revision was that which provides for 
a new and brief consensus creed, which 
shall bring together all the various bodies 
of christians throughout the world who 
hold to the same general type of thought. 

Several times the Presbyterians have 
suffered division upon doctrinal ques- 
tions, but, aftera few years, have been 
drawn together again by the stronger tie 
of agreement upon the essentials, and the 
wound has been healed by the liberal 
sympathies of both parties. The first 
breach occurred in 1741 through the at- 
tempt of some to enforce subscription to 
the letter of the confession. Dickinson 
and the Tennent brothers led the liberal 
section and founded Princeton college. 
In 1758 the sticklers gave way and the 
church was reunited upon the original 
catholic basis. Again in 1837 the church 
was ~cut into the so-called old-school and 
new-.chool parties, the latter being re- 
garded by the former as loose in doctrine 
and taking unwarranted latitude in inter- 
preting the standards. Albert Barnes, 
the noted commentator, and Lyman 
Beecher, father of Henry Ward Beecher, 
were made temporarily to pose as heretics. 
Though the church became two organiza- 
tions, the attraction of the essential unity 
overcame all diversity of feeling, and 
in 1869 the reunion was consummated on 
the original basis of ‘believe and let 
believe.’’ Again the church was rent by 
the civil war. Thesouthern and northern 
assemblies are separate, but the church- 
es maintain toward each other a feeling 
of close brotherhood that is fast destroy- 
ing the obstacles to formal reunion. 

The growth of Presbyterianism has 
been rapid, both in numbers and influence 
keeping pace with the development of 
the country. According to the census of 
1880 the various bodies holding the Pres- 
byterian confession and polity ranked 
third among the Protestant sisterhood of 
churches for numerical strength. The 
actual communicants—exclusive of mere 
pewholders and attendants—gave the 
seven leading bodies the following order : 

Methodists - 3,574,485 
Baptists . . 2,452,878 
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Presbyterians. . 
Lutherans . 
Disciples . 
Congregationalists 384,332 
Episcopalians . . 347,781 

If estimated by its money contributions 
to mission and general charitable work, 
the Presbyterian will probably be sur- 
passed by none. Numbering less than 
one tenth of the Protestant host in the 
United States, it gives about one fourth 
of all that goes into evangelistic work. 
Last year the Presbyterians, under the so- 
called northern assembly, representing 
perhaps two-thirds of all those bearing 
the name, contributed upwards of $13,- 
000,000 to various religious objects. 

The church is especially noted for the 
munificent care it takes of its educational 
institutions. Besides many academies 
and colleges under the immediate care of 
its synods, and many more which are 
supported almost entirely by Presbyterian 
gifts, the northernchurch sustains twelve 
flourishing seminaries devoted to the 
work of preparing young men for its 
ministry. The oldest of these is that at 


- 1,173,795 
950,868 
591,820 


Princeton, which was founded in 1813 
and is entirely distinct from the college 


at the same place. This institution has 
a property and endowment valued at 
$1,500,000. Union seminary of New York 
was established in 1836: its present stately 
building and endowments valued at over 
$2,000,000. The M’Cormick seminary at 
Chicago represents donations to the 
amount of nearly $1,250,000. The other 
institutions, Auburn, Allegheny, Lane, 
Danville, San Francisco, two German 
and two, Biddle and Lincoln, for work 
among the colored people in the south 
have a support estimated at nearly 
$3,000,000. A total of at least $7,000,000 has 
been invested in these training schools. 
About 1500 young men are in various 
grades of preparation for the ministry. 
The course of training in these semi- 
naries is of the highest order. The stu- 
dents are required to read the Bible in the 
original Hebrew and Greek languages, 
while special instruction is given to those 
desiring it in Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic 
and Assyrian, with lectures on archzeo- 


logical topics connected with biblical 
problems. The study of theology is not 
limited to the special doctrines of the 
Presbyterian church, but covers the entire 
field of controversy, familiarizing the stu- 
dent with all forms of christian and infi- 
del thought so far as they have found ex- 
pression in noteworthy philosophy. The 
renown of the professors attracts young 
men from other denominations and from 
other countries. 

The church (north) has a preaching 
corps of 6000 with nearly 7000 edifices. It 
supports 1900 home missionaries chiefly 
on the western frontiers, and over 500 
foreign missionaries in heathen-lands. 
In this estimate we make no account of 
the work of over 2000 churches of the 
southern Presbyterians, of 2500 attached 
to the Cumberland body, of nearly 1000 
United Presbyterians, and of hundreds of 
churches in the minor organizations, such 
as the Synod of the Reformed, Welsh Cal- 
vinistic and Associate. 

It would be a grateful task to refer at 
length to some of the grand men who 
have honored the ministry of this church 
but the limits of our article forbid. Theo- 
logical scholars throughout christendom 
are familiar with the names and writings 
of Archibald Alexander and Joseph Ad- 
dison Alexander, with Charles and Ar- 
chibald Hodge whose pens brought lus- 
tre to Princeton ; with Edward Robin- 
son the chief authority of his day in bib- 
lical archeeology, Henry B. Smith the 
theologian, and Rosewell D. Hitchcock 
whose shadow seenis still to linger in our 
streets—men whose repute is that of the 
Union seminary. James W. Alexander 
and William Adams have left the pulpit 
of the metropolis still redolent with their 
sainthood and resonant with their elo- 
quence. In the seminaries today are liv- 
ing men who are leading the thought of 
the agein their particular topics. But 
of them we may not speak. Their work 
is, we trust, largely before them yet. 
They represent the most conservative 
and the most advanced thought ; but 
such is the catholicity of the church that 
they can work at antipodes in rounding 
the perfect globe of biblical truth. 





A WOMAN’S HEART. 
By HuGo HIKSH. 


LIKE the world with its sun, moon and stars ; 
Like a prison with bolts, locks and bars ; 
Like the ocean unbounding ; 
Like a whirlwind resounding ; 
Like a veteran covered with scars ; 


Like a flower with a number of stems ; 

Like a casket for jeWels and genis ; 
Like a harp softly stringing ; 
Like a lark gayly singing ; 

Like a kerchief unguarded by hems ; 


Like the earth with its countries and climes ; 
Like a bank with its dollars and dimes ; 
Like a poem, as metric ; 
Like the current electric ; 
Like a church steeple ringing sweet chimes ; 


Like a house with apartments to let ; 

Like a mjne which a fortune will net ; 
Like the north wind in sighing ; 
Like the Devil in lying ; 

Like a child with its wailing and fret ; 


Like the summer with flowers in bloom ; 
Like the winter with darkness and gloom ; 
Like a pawnbroker lending ; 
Like an oak tree unbending ; 
Like a daintily furnished room ; 


Like a desk with its small secret slide ; 

Like a paper with « patent inside ”’ ; 
Like a hound that’s devoted ; 
Like a paper boat floated 

On the breast of the outflowing tide ; 


Like a horse-car with ‘‘ room for one more; ’”* 
Like a tigress that’s thirsting for gore ; 

Like a two-seated carriage ; 

Like the love affer marriage ; 
Like a book full of learning and lore,— 


Like all these—yet of all but a part— 

Like all these : yet what consummate art 
Has been used in creating 
And in rounding, inflating 

That small part of queen woman—her heart. 





THE POSTMASTER 


AT BIBLE HILL. 


By ROBERT YULEE Toomss. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a midsummer night almost a 


quarter of a century ago. A number 
of men, some with great beards, some 
smooth-faced, but ali heavily armed sat 
around acampfire on the bank of Toe 
River in the Black Mountains in western 
North Carolina. 

They were United States deputy mar- 
shals on araid. At that date Toe River 
was known as the deadline, and the 
revenue raider who crossed it to invade 
the «‘ Bible Hill deestrict’’ did so at the 
risk of his life. This company had there- 
fore decided to await another day to in- 
vade the enemy’s country. 

Then in those lonesome lands every 


stranger, whether he “‘toted a gun’’ or 
not, was regarded with suspicion and 
treated as a possible government spy ; 
and on very slender proof the lone trav- 
eller was often condemned as such and 
assassinated by lurking foes. Revenue 
infor:ners—natives who for reward in- 
formed against persons engaged in mak 
ing or selling illicit whiskey—were re- 
garded as traitors indeed, hunted down 
and killed without mercy. 

It was so dangerous raiding the Bible 
Hill district that the section was onl) 
molested at long intervals. On these 
occasions the marshals, well organized 
and re-enforced by officers from adjoining 
districts, swept down suddenly and mer 
cilessly, sometimes causing great injus 
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tice to innocent persons while often the 
more cunning and guilty escaped. 

The marshals about the Toe river camp 
were the first who had crossed the dead- 
line for months. They had found the 
whiskey men entirely unprepared for 
their approach and had already accom- 
plished much in the way of destroying 
stills, tubs, mash, beer, etc., and had con- 
fiscated large quantities of unstamped 
liquors. They had also aroused some 
dangerous enemies as they well knew 
and were now on vigilant guard against 
ambush or attack, though very noisy and 
good-natured tonight over a supper of 
fresh broiled pork, warm corn bread and 
fiery native corn whiskey. 

‘Hush !’’ cried one of the marshals 
holding up his hand as the words of an 
old love song then very popular in the 
south came floating across the hills— 

“ The story of that past, Lorena, 
Alas! I care not to repeat. 
The hopes that could not last, Lorena, 
They lived, but only lived to cheat.” 

‘Some lovesick blockader going to 
see his girl I guess,’’ said the marshal 
returning to his supper. 

‘‘No,”’ said the native informer who 
was guiding the revenue party. ‘It’s 
old Parson Rakestraw.’’ The marshal 
started at the name. ‘ He’s the cranky 
old preacher and postmaster at Bible 
Hill an’ he’s the pizenest and cunnin’est 

old blockader and moonshiner in all these 
diggings. He sings that song all the 
time when he’s got anything on his 
mind ; the drunker or religiouser he gets 
the more he singsit. Hegets it mightily 
mixed with his meetin’-housetunes some- 
times.”’ 

The singer drew nearer rapidly until 
his horse's feet were plainly heard strik- 
ng against the stony roadway. It then 

came evident ‘that he was not alone, 
but his companion was silent. 

‘‘Halt! Halt, or I’ll shoot !”’ 

The last three words from the sentry 

rought the two horsemen to an instant 
indstill. 

‘You spoke a parable then, stranger, 
etorted the singer, a big bearded man, 
ng, brown and bony, unkempt, and clad, 
S was his more commonplace compan- 
on, in the inevitable mountain homespun 
jeans. ‘* What do you want?”’ 

“We may want you,” said the sentry 
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gruffly and on the lookout for any false 
move on the part of the horsemen. ‘ Ride 
forward slowly and the marshal will an- 
swer your questions.”’ 

‘‘The marshal? Why he’s the very 
man we’s a-looking for,’’ said the silent 
man ; ‘‘eh, parson? ’”’ 

“Yes. We've got lots of news for you 


uns ; where’s your boss ?’’ And he rode 
into the camp singing : 


“ This old-time religion, 
This old-time religion, 
This old-time religion 
Is good enough for me.” 


‘Well just run that voice of your’n 
down a few notches,”’ cried one of the, 
camp guards irritably, ‘‘ or you'll have 
all the blockaders ’tween Grandfather and 
Craggy mountains down on us before we 
cross the river.’’ 

The new-comers—especially old man 
Rakestraw—were soon on noisy good 
terms with the revenue raiders about the 
campfire, partaking heartily ofthe rough 
supper, passing around their own bottles, 
and between long drinks and voracious 
bites giving startling information con- 
cerning the exact location of numerous 
stills, retailers and other persons engaged 
in the illegal traffic. 

«« How about Colonel Gault, Mr. Rake- 
straw?’’ asked the chief marshal paus- 
ing in his note taking, ‘‘ and that fellow 
Jack Thrall who is with him? Their 
names occur in our list.”’ 

‘«¢ Gault is the cunnin’est old fraud in all 
our parts,’’ responded the singing parson 
vindictively, «‘ but as you and me know 
he’s rather on top now. We’reall honest 
folks round Bible Hill and our business 
is all fair and square—but Gault an’ 
Thrall though they’s my neighbors they’s 
awful sinners. Sometimes I feel like old 
Lot must have felt before the fire, but I 
am afraid my poor prayers and works 
could never save Bible Hill should the 
Lord’s wrath come against it.”’ 


** The story of that past, Lorena, 
Alas ! I care not to repeat—”’ 

The marshal, it seemed, was not at all 
favorably impressed by Parson Rake- 
straw. He had heard of him before as a 
sort of mountain moonshiner Fagin, and 
had received orders to investigate the 
old gentleman and the Bible Hill section 
on the present raid. The marshal also 
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noted that all the men reported tonight 
by the parson were in an opposite direc- 
tion from Bible Hill and quite along dis- 
tance away. 

‘‘He talks too free,’’ the marshal 
thought as the old gentleman rode away 
and the musical notes of ‘‘ Lorena’’ were 
ringing among the hills. ‘I don’t half 
like his style. I'll have one of the boys 
help Thrall work up his case—not that 
Thrall needs it—and shake up that bib- 
lical knoll of his thoroughly. Hello! ”’ 
He cried out in surprise and caught at 
his revolver as a man came out of the 
shadow and stood beside him. ‘Jack 
Thrall !’’ 

The men shook hands heartily and the 
new-comer looked keenly about him a 
moment. It was past midnight, the sen- 
tinels had been changed, the bottles were 
lying about empty, the fire wasburning 
low and the men wrapped in blankets 
were scattered about their leader in vari- 
ous paralytic attitudes, snoring heavily 
in tired repose. 

‘‘Wake up the men, raider,’’ said 
Thrall. ‘*‘We must all be over on Lost 
Creek before daylight. The Bible Hill 
guerillas are to hang Henry Crow at sun- 
rise near the place where they made away 
with poor Gray. Stir up the men and 
I'll tell my story while they are making 
ready to start.”’ 

‘« It is only ten miles over there,’’ said 
the marshal calmly looking at his watch, 
‘cand it isnow only one o'clock. There is 
nohurry. Tellme how you have enjoyed 
your summer among these people.”’ 

The marshal was a city man ; a portion 
of every day of his life perhaps, until a 
few weeks since, had been passed on the 
carpet or upon city pavements, and now 
these vast wilds seemed to him as al- 
most impenetrable and « these people’’ 
as savages indeed. It is possible that in 
his dreams they appeared to him wear- 
ing hoofs and horns. 

The men were presently interrupted in 
their preparations for departure by an in- 
cident common enough in the life of a 
mountain revenue officer of those days. 
There was a volley of shotguns and squir- 
rel rifles from the hillside above the camp 
and bullets came singing like mad hor- 
nets over the men and around the two 
friends in consultation at the fireside. A 
horse screamed in agony, broke his hal- 
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ter and ran headlong over a neighboring 
cliff ; and all the men saveone instantly 
rallied about their leader, carbines in 
hand. The one man who did not rise lay 
prone in the firelight, a black smudge on 
the ground, from which now came a slen- 
der red rivulet slowly trickling along and 
gleaming prettily in the fire’s ruddy glow. 
A builet from a squirrel rifle had passed 
through his body. 

The ‘‘informer’’—the guide who was 
leading the revenue men to stills which 
he in the guise of friendship had located 
only to betray—was dead. 

‘‘ Parson Rakestraw probably located 
the fellow’s position before he went away, 
for he is capable of that even yet, in spite 
of the hole he is now in,’”’ said Jack 
Thrall, «‘and I daresay every gun that 
the moonshiners fired just now was di- 
rected as nearly as could be at the in- 
former. Poor old Henry Crow—roman- 
tic old poet and story writer—if we miss 
our way I fear he will never gather in- 
spiration for his pen by another moon- 
light stroll.”’ 

The moonshiners on the hill had bro- 
ken away after the first fire ; and hastily 
saddling their horses the revenue party 
examined their arms, mounted and 
plunged boldly across Toe River, the 
deadline, and galloped away across the 
enemy’s country toward Bible Hill to res- 
cue Henry Crow,whom the illicit whiskey 
men had condemned to die at sunrise. 


CHAPTER II. 


Bible Hill postoffice was at the top of 
the high steep hill that one climbed im- 
mediately after crossing Lost Creek, go- 


ing west. It was also the long-time resi- 
dence of Parson Rakestraw. The house 
was a one-story two-room pen built of 
small logs and was inhabited by the 
parson, his wife, their daughter Malvina 
and their little parentless granddaughter 
Caddie. 

The postoffice letterbox—that is, the 
receptacle for all outgoing mail matter— 
was a large crook-necked gourd, which 
hung at the gate, at the end of a rope, 
from the branch ofatree. There was a 
narrow opening in one side of the great 
gourd into which patrons of the post- 
office deposited everything which they 
intrusted to the mails. All incoming 
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mail for the office was held until called 
for in a candle box on the mantel shelf 
in the common room of the log hut, where 
the family cooked, ate and slept, unless 
it was carried away by mice or rats or it 
chanced to be used on dark or cold morn- 
ings to start the fire. 

People who chanced to differ in politics 
from the postmaster, or were over-sys- 
tematic themselves were shocked at his 
apparent carelessness in business mat- 
ters; and in the light of subsequent 
events will possibly charge that Parson 
Rakestraw did not hesitate to first read 
the contents of all letters going through 
his office in which he imagined he 
might be personally interested. In 
advance we will prove this charge 
unjust to a self-declared honest man ; 
he could not even read the plainest 
writing—his old large-print Bible was 
hard work to him. 

Miss Malvina, his daughter, how- 
ever, was a scholar. She was a great 
big girl—tall round-limbed and red- 
haired ; she wore a No. 8 shoe and 
weighed probably a hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds. Miss Vina was 
strong physically, and mentally her 
strength was in keeping with her size, 
but morally her training had been 
neglected and misdirected and she 
was a worthy daughter to her sire. 
Her good name as to personal virtue 
however was unquestioned. Mrs. 
Rakestraw was a dirtily dressed, di- 
lapidated woman with small furtive 
eyes and a rasping fault-finding voice. 

Bible Hill, ina steady Excelsior sort 
of a way, had for years been making 
for itself a place in the revenue records 
of the western district. A number of 
its citizens had been convicted— 

lways unjustly as they claimed—in 

the Asheville courts of ‘‘manufactur- 
ing, removing and selling’? moonshine 
whiskey ; and recently in a vague gen- 
eral way Parson Rakestraw had come 
to be suspected as an accessory, a general 
manager, in fact, for a bold and success- 
ful band who were known to have their 
headquarters near ‘‘the Hill’? and who 
were running the blockade with large 
quantities of fine whiskey—much supe- 
rior at least to the usual grade of the 
illicit product. 

If the old cranky singing preacher were 
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guilty, it seemed utterly impossible to 
trap him. Detectives in various guises 
vainly attempted to work up a case 
against him. One handsome little spy 
even went to the extreme and unmanly 
length of devotedly courting Miss Vina, 
and paying the postmaster hotel rates for 
board an entire summer. He was indis- 
creet enough, however, to send and receive 
all his letters through the Bible Hill post- 
office, and Miss Vina kept even better 
posted than he on his private business 
and the state of his affections regarding 
herself. Being a good-natured dutiful 
daughter, she warned her father and his 
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friends and made herself extremely agree- 
able to their spy-boarder as long as he re- 
mained with them. 


When he went away a number of 
masked men stopped him on the road to 
the railway station, and accusing him of 
trifling with Miss Vina’s affections led 
him away into the woods and most cruel- 
ly whipped him with switches; then 
warned him against ever returning to 
annoy the poor country girl with his fine 
clothes and town ways. 

‘« We’re all honest people on this hill,” 
Parson Rakestraw would frequently say. 
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I named this hill—myself I named it, 
an’ I promised the Lord, Him a-helpin’ 
me, to use my utmost endeavors to keep 
unto this hill a good name, an’ I’m 
a-going to try to do it.’’ 

Rubbing his chin stubble with his 
great rough hand he would gaze guile- 
lessly into even a ‘“ revenue’s’’ infidel 
eyes and continue: ‘‘Some of the boys 
air bad, myself I know they’s bad, nor 
can [help it hard as I tries—butthey’s 
honest.”’ 

The old parson-postmaster owned a 
mill down on Lost Creek. It was a slow 
primitive affair and was kept busy all 
the time grinding corn into meal for 
an extensive settlement. Informers had 
charged thatthe mill was used to grind 
‘«mash’’ for the mountain whiskey men 
but this the fair miller Miss Vina in- 
dignantly denied. She was a miller but 
she was a lady too and conducted the 
mill «« honest and fair.’’ Let ’em watch if 
they couldn’t take her word. The hand- 


some but unfortunate little spy had in- 
deed last summer spent many pleasant 
afternoons fruitlessly lurking about the 
mill half the time unconsciously in plain 


view, greatly to Miss Vina's amusement. 
lt was a strange country. 

The people lived in wretched log hous- 
es without floors often and with bare 
rafters overhead ; they were ignorant, un- 
washed, uncombed, uncouth but strong 
and healthy. ‘Their appetites and diges- 
tion were wonderful. From the arsenical 
clay which they often ate, to the pure, 
strong corn whiskey which they drank, 
nothing hurt them. Only help one clear 
of the cradle and it seemed he asked no 
further favors until he was ready for you 
to help him into his coffin. 

They raised patches of corn and tobac- 
co, hunted, fished and eked: out misera- 
ble poverty-stricken existences, yet every 
landowner regarded himself as a possi- 
ble millionaire, as the possessor of a gold 
mine yet to be discovered—* if one of 
them mineral fellers would just come 
along an’ dig it out,’’ they used to say, 
never dreaming of digging for them- 
selves. 

Many of them had for trifling sums sold 
all mineral rights in their lands to specu- 
lators, but for a long while Parson Rake- 
straw had declined to part with any 
‘rights or titles whatsomever.’’ He want- 
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ed to be able to read his titles clear here 
and hereafter, he said, like a*true Chris- 
tian ; then he would sing a verse from 
Lorena. After a long time, however, see- 
ing that the purchasers simply held the 
purchased rights in idleness and made 
no effort to develop them, he sold his 
mineral rights also and at once began a 
vigorous hunt for the precious metals. 

He was quitea mineralogist in his way 
and prospected industriously along the 
mountain streams and among the rocks 
on the hillsides. He carried numerous 
bright specimens and bits of shining stuff 
in his capacious pockets, testing them at 
times after a rude fashion with very un- 
satisfactory results. 

The day dawned at last however, that 
was to bring him a reward for all his 
labors as it willcome to all who dig and 
wait. Parson Rakestraw struck it rich. 

It happened this way : 

Late one dreary afternoon it was rain- 
ing and a dense fog covered the face of 
the earth. Deep among the rocks and roots 
in a dismal dell his pick shattered a 
fragment from a ledge of stone and un- 
earthed a pocket of glittering ore. 

With a glad startled cry cautiously 
smothered when but half uttered as he 
remembered how he had sold his mineral 
rights, he grasped a handful of the bright 
stuff, pressed it to his heart, to his lips, 
danced wildly about with the yellow 
rocks close clasped in both hands, until 
exhausted and panting with the strange 
gold fever. 

He knelt alone in prayer beside the 
rich pocket and really resolved in his 
heart for the moment to lead a changed 
and a better life, to become an honest 
man with this gold which he was prac- 
tically stealing from the mineral-rights 
speculator. Then he carefully covered 
his precious secret with earth and leaves 
and walked home a strangely saddened 
man. 

The next day Parson Rakestraw gave 
his mill to his only son John, a great 
rough parody of his father, saying he felt 
a call to more entirely consecrate himself 
to the good cause and that he feared the 
mill might prove a stumbling block in 
his path. 

John was a mighty hunter who followed 
his calling seven days in the week. He 
claimed to always enjoy better luck on 
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Sundays than during secular days. His 
long old-fashioned rifle brought in meat 
sufficient for family consumption and to 
sell in exchange for coffee and tobacco, 
but John was often sorely put out by his 
wife’s questions as to where their ‘‘ next 
bread were a-comin’ from.’’ Now how- 
ever, there would never more be trouble 
on that account; the mill would bring 
in corn and meal to sell and to keep; 
coffee, tobacco and whiskey were also 
brought in secure and easy reach by this 
windfall. And as his wife could attend 
to the mill as his sister had done hereto- 
fore, John could still range the forests in 
search of game, with an easy mind and a 
clear conscience. 

Bible Hill postoffice was not very wide- 
ly or heavily patronized. Its neighbors 
were not a letter-writing people. The 
candle box on the mantel shelf rarely 
contained a dozen letters for delivery 
and many parcels among its contents 
were often held for weeks uncalled for. 
The great gourd at the gate did not aver- 
age one letter daily. 

‘‘When we’ve got anything for a fel- 
ler,’ said a ’possum-faced mountaineer, 
‘we generally take a squint at him along 
one of our old rifle barrels and send it to 
him ’thout troublin’ the mail riders.”’ 

The mail was carried on horseback 
forty miles across the mountains to the 
nearest railway station twice a week. It 
was not therefore on official business that 
great trundling ox-wagons lumbered up 
to Parson Rakestraw’s back door at mid- 
night. Thestrongly hooped barrels with 
which these wagons were loaded certain- 

contained no mail matter ; nor were 
their muffled drivers, ghostly and bulky 

f outline, without human form and void 

voice in the gloom, in the government 

rvice, 

he singing parson evidently had other 

rets in his old cracked cranium besides 

it yellow treasure back in the gloomy 
fion among the hills. But he only gazed 
lankly in the curious stranger’s eyes 
nd declared : 

‘We are all honest people on this hill 

n’ all our business is fair an’ square.’’ 
The old man’s good resolutions failed 
» wear of course. On second thought, 
elieving himself now to be immensely 
wealthy, he determined to enjoy life and 
conduct his business to suit himself, 
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and, if need be, to defy the revenue men. 
He therefore for a season bloomed and 
fruited in a worldly way. His genial 
good humor and open-handed generosity 
rendered him every day more popular 
with his poor neighbors, who began after 
the true American fashion to nominate 
him for their next congressman. 

But Fate’s heavy hand was already 
reaching forth out of the shadowy future 
to grasp and crush him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Colonel Gault lived on Toe River about 
five miles from Bible Hill postoffice. The 
colonel was the county representative 
in the state legislature, which office he 
had held for years, and was the wealthi- 
est and most prominent citizen in all the 
Lost Creek and Toe River section. 

He was quite an old man now—prob- 
ably near seventy. He had married late 
in life a pretty young widow who had 
borne him but one child, a daughter now 
about seventeen years old. This daugh- 
ter Mamie was a pretty, intelligent lov- 
able girl with shy timid ways and was 
loved and respected by all who knew her 
—except Parson Rakestraw’s wife and 
daughter. 

‘« The sly little sunburnt sneak !’’ cried 
the big blown rose-hued Vina. ‘Some 
day I’ll get a chance to drabble her fine 
feathers in the dust and then I’ll make 
her squirm !”’ 

Those who knew Miss Vina knew she 
would keep her word too if she could 
have an opportunity to injure Miss Gault. 

Mrs. Rakestraw was also a ready speak- 
er and her tongue had more than a local 
reputation for guile and bile, while Miss 
Vina was second only to her mother as a 
queen of slander and hate. These women 
never let an opportunity to speak cruel- 
ly of Colonel Gault’s family pass unim- 
proved. 

The colonel and the parson were also 
bad friends, as innocence and guilt must 
inevitably be when brought in contact. 
The colonel had suffered long at the 
hands of the malicious old postmaster, 
while he had in turn frustrated many of 
the musical old moonshiner’s best-laid 
plans for wickedness. 

Ill-dressed and unshorn as he now ap- 
peared, leading the life of a wild hog, with 
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the appearance of a bear, no one could 
realize that in his youth Parson Rake- 
straw had been a well-reared well-favored 
young man bearing a good name as a 
member of an excellent family. In 
those days too, he and Mrs. Gault, then 
a very impassioned and romantic young 
girl Lorena Sawyer, had been far more 
than friends. They never mentioned 
this to any one now, however, but when 
chance threw them together and no one 
else was present he always pained her 
by recalling those unforgotten days. 
Possibly he recalled them too when he 
sung: 
“The story of that past, Lorena, 
Alas! I care not to repeat. 
The hopes that could not last, Lorena 
They lived, but only lived to cheat.” 
Mrs. Gault’s youth, as no one 
knew except Parson Rakestraw, 


now 


had 


been a very sad and unfortunate one. A 
handsome stranger passing the summer 
months in the mountains down in Ten- 
nessee where she then lived with her par- 
ents, had met her and during those long 
idle sweet summer days fit only for thorn- 
less flowers and love and hope and truth, 


had won her love—the first blind unre- 
strained love of impulsive girlhood in 
which self is sunk in passionate wor- 
ship of the loved object and it is sweeter 
far to give than to receive. 

Her parents refused to sanction her 
marriage with the young adventurer and 
she trusting his sacred promise of im- 
mediate marriage had fled with him. 
Once she was completely in his power 
these promises were disregarded and for 
years pretty Lorena Sawyer was never 
seen at her father’s home nor at Big Ivy 
Church on Sunday. 

Strange distorted stories floated through 
the mountains that she had married her 
lover, who had proved a very rich man, 
and was now living as a ‘‘ great fashion- 
able quality-lady away off yonder’’ ; while 
others said that he had never married 
her but at the end of the year had de- 
serted her and their baby boy. 

This seemed the more probable story 
and by sensible people was generally ac- 
cepted as the true one; but there were 
many romantic and unworldly people 
who had known and loved her who still 
believed in Lorena. 

Five years after her flight Lorena re- 
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turned calling herself Mrs. Lawrence. 
The years had dealt leniently and kindly 
with her if the world had not, and she 
was greatly improved. From a shy awk- 
ward country beauty she had developed in- 
to a beautiful self-possessed worldly-wise 
woman. She came richly dressed with 
evident signs of wealth. Her husband 
had recently died, she said, leaving her 
all his property which she had turned 
into money to the amount of five thou- 
sand dollars. This sum wasa handsome 
fortune for that country at the time and 
as her prosperity became known her fam- 
ily welcomed her back to their hearts 
again; her old-time friends thronged 
about her, lovers were numerous and of- 
fers of marriage were daily events in her 
life. But she had grown very wise. This 
sudden popularity did not turn her head 
as it might have done a few years ago. 
She said ‘‘ No!’ most distinctly to would- 
be husbands and borrowers alike until a 
year after her return she met Colonel 
Gault. 

The colonel was a handsome and bril- 
liant middle-aged man with easy pleas- 
ant manners and a clean record. She 
knew she could trust him. There was 
much—of which she could never speak, 
of which she dared not too often think— 
in her varied past which made her feel 
very kindly toward an honest honorable 
man who loved her truly, as she was sure 
Colonel Gault did. 

It pained her deeply that while she 
knew him to be true-hearted and with- 
out reserve toward her, she could never 
speak truly of her recent past to him. 
Whether she deceived him or allowed him 
to deceive himself in any material matter 
will affect the conclusion of this story. 

They were married after a very brief 
courtship and she went at once with her 
husband to his home ‘away over the 
mountains” as her friends expressed it, 
and was again lost to her old associates 
to whom a journey across the mountains 
was the event of a lifetime. 

In her new home, to her unutterable 
surprise and consternation, she had met 
under another name her old lover, the 
man who had so cruelly betrayed, ruined 
and deserted her. She had believed him 
dead but now she found him alive and 
prosperous, a married man with a son 
and daughter at his knees. 
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He had never as the years passed be- 
trayed the unhappy woman’s secret to 
her husband, but he would never tell her 
what disposition he had made of their 
child or his present whereabouts. The 
boy was well and doing well she was as- 
sured—a fine handsome young fellow 
whom it would make her heart proud to 
see. At the end of a year a daughter was 
born to the Gaults and the colonel was a 
very happy man and proud of his wife 
and child. 

“I’m glad it’s a gal, Loreny,’’ said 
Parson Rakestraw one day to Mrs. Gault 


CHAPTER IV. 


One day a few weeks previous to the 
night we saw the revenue officers en- 
camped on Toe River, two city men had 
applied to Parson Rakestraw for summer 
board. 

They were made welcome without ques- 
tion and installed in the better of the two 
rooms the house afforded. As there were 
but two apartments, there was, grammat- 
ically speaking, no best room. In truth 
they were simply very bad and worse. 

The older one of these two men intro- 
duced himself as Henry Crow, 
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while she shrank from the tones of his 
voice; ‘*we must make a match after 
’while ’tween her ’n my John.”’ 
These words outlined vaguely a wicked 
plot that was even then taking shape in 
he eruel wretch’s head but of which as 
t Mrs. Gault could not even dream, it 
was so malicious and heartless. 
The years passed on bringing joy and 
rrow, filling cradles and graves, bless- 
ng some lives and blighting others ; and 
| the while Lorena’s old lover was us- 
ig fate and time and circumstances as 
ls to his heartless persecution, which 
called revenge on the poor girl whose 
rly life he had blighted because she 
liad spurned him on learning how low 
nd base he really was. 


a newspaper man. He was 
writing up that section of the 
mountains for a magazine, 
and, besides a small valise 
and a portable photograph 
outfit used for making views 
and portraits to illustrate his 
articles, he carried no bag- 
gage or impediment what- 
ever. 

His companion was a mere 
youth, a real sweet girlish 
daintily dressed and heavily 
perfumed young fellow twen- 
ty-odd years of age perhaps. 
He carried a perfect mountain 
of luggage as he termed it: an 
elegant new breech-loading 
bird gun, a fine jointed fish- 
ing rod, the latest agony in 
gamebags, hunting suits, etc. 
He was dressed in loud con- 
trasting colors and wore gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. The word 
dude had not yet reached that far-back 
land, so the country people who had 
never before seen so elegant a creature 
called him a stuck-up fool without hesi- 
tating an instant for a better word. Nor 
did they on better acquaintance ever 
think it worth while to revise this hasty 
judgment. 

‘¢ Maybe the rich youngster’ll take a 
notion to you, Vina,’’ said Mrs. Rake- 
straw while the new-comers were getting 
ready for their first dinner. ‘My! ain’t 
he purty !”’ 

‘*Mor’n likely ’twill be t’other’n as 
makes up to Vina,’’ sagely remarked the 
old parson; ‘‘them writin’ fellers is allers 
doin’ somethin’ cranky and onexpected. 
I used to write songs myself,you know’’— 
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* We loved each other then, Lorena, 
More than we ever dared to tell.” 

The guests entering at this juncture 
dinner was served and afterward Parson 
Rakestraw invited his younger guest 
—who had with a.courtly bow presented 
a slender snow-white card bearing in in- 
tertwined script the name Charles Law- 
rence—to walk down to the mill. Left 
to himself Mr. Crow sat down to write 
and, attracted by something gentle and 
tender in his face, little Caddie the grand- 
daughter before mentioned came in to 
entertain him and they were soon great 
friends. 

Meanwhile the old parson and young 
Mr. Lawrence were in earnest conversa- 
tion at the spring down under the hill, 
and the vague nameless terror that had 
so long hung over Mrs. Gault’s life was 
assuming definite shape. 

Miss Vina spent the afternoon in along 
sweet dream of the handsome girlish 
young sportsman whose perfumed card 
already lay in her treasure-box over the 
tintype of her long-time lover Mr. Sam 
Busby. After an early supper Mr. Law- 
rence and Vina went out for a walk and 
half an hour later Miss Vina returned 
alone with flaming face and tear-dimmed 
eyes and at once went to bed without 
speaking to any one. 

Mr. Crow, a soft- voiced, commonplace 
man, never offended anybody. He sat 
until late in the hall or passageway be- 
tween the two rooms smoking a big pipe 
and conversing with the parson. 

Little Caddie had climbed upon his 
knee and gone into a deep trustful sleep 
with her head against his breast. His 
delicious old brandy and mellow fine-cut 
smoking tobacco made the old parson’s 
eyes water in pure enjoyment and strange- 
ly warmed his heart toward this sneak- 
ing sweet-mouthed spy as he secretly 
believed Mr. Crow to be. . . 

Around the kitchen hearth the Rake- 
straws, father, mother and daughter, held 
acouncil of war. There he told the two 
women the story of Mrs. Gault’s early 
misfortunes but did not reveal his share 
in her wrongs. That was more than he 
dared confess to his wife. 

It was a strange trio: the old parson, 
with flowing gray beard, unkempt white 
hair and loose coarse clothes, looked 
like a bear; his wife’s head was covered 
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with a great nightcap tied beneath her 
chin, beyond the fringes of which her 
sharp nose and bulging eyes alike project- 
ed; Vina tall, strong and muscular, her 
scant night dress displaying the round- 
ed symmetry of her great red strength 
and beauty of person. 

«All right, pa,’’ said Vina as her 
father paused. ‘I can go to sleep now. 
I have wanted a chance all my life to get 
even with that hateful Mamie Gault. And 
just think he didn’t talk of anything else 
this evening but Miss Gault—Miss Gault 
—until I got so mad and sick I left him 
to finish his walk by himself’’—Vina’s 
eyes filled and her voice broke—« but 
now we'll see who gets him!”’ 

««She shall get him, Vina; that is why 
I brought him here; he is a thief and a 
blackguard at home. I provided him with 
all this finery he has brought with him 
and got him to come here on purpose to 
marry Mamie Gault and bring all their 
high heads down into the dust.”’ 

The women stared stupidly in his face 
unable to see how a simple misalliance 
would so ruin or humiliate their hated 
neighbors, until the wicked old father 
concluded with this terrible disclosure 

‘‘ He is Mrs. Gault’s stray young ’un— 
and Mamie’s brother !’’ 

‘«T’ll help you, pa!’’ cried Vina in vin- 
dictive delight, and his wife and daugh- 
ter embraced him enthusiastically again 
and again while little Caddie, with wide- 
open curious eyes that gleamed prettily 
in the firelight, peered from beneath her 
coarse coverlet wondering in childish 
fashion why they wanted Mamie Gault to 
marry her own brother. Then she drow- 
sily nestled back to sleep again deter- 
mined to ask her new friend Mr. Crow 
about it tomorrow. 

Mr. Crow wasa very quiet and studious 
man—reading, writing and smoking dur- 
ing the day and strolling out for lone 
walks along the lonesome country roads 
at night. 

‘‘He’s writing a book,’’ Vina Rake- 
straw would tell visitors, with a queer ex- 
pression in her eyes; and the gaunt rough- 
bearded mountaineers, with their long ri- 
fles and scarecrow clothes, would stare at 
him in open-mouthed silly wonder until 
she added: ‘And it maybe a sort of 
doomsday book to some of you fellows 
when the United States marshal gets it. 
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He asked me yesterday to get some of ‘the 
most picturesque’ among you, to let him 
make your pictures. You'd better watch 
him too for he can make ’em when you 
ain’t expecting it. He made me the other 
day while I was a-running the old rooster 
out of the garden!”’ 

Nervous hands clutched long light- 
triggered rifles and Henry Crow became 
a marked man. He made numerous pic- 
tures for Vina however, and they seemed 
to remain friends. Little Caddie was 
his great pet though, and her sweet round 
face and chubby figure was his favorite 
study and appeared in many of his pic- 
tures. 

Mr. Charles Lawrence was in the mean- 
time hunting and fishing industriously, 
and was gathering from these pastimes 
an immense amount of fun and malicious 
enjoyment at the expense of the curious 
and suspicious mountaineers who were 
not as yet in Parson Rakestraw’s confi- 
dence. 

He soon discovered that for strangers 
around Bible Hill there were many eyes, 
and that one eye at least was ever on him. 
Generally there were two except when 
one-eyed Sam Busby, Vina’s: discarded 
lover, was watching. Beside the shaded 
streams, in lonely cafions, on the moun- 
tains, along the highways, some one was 
ever dogging his footsteps ; dodging from 
treeto stone, from rock to bush or bramble 
cluster, the spies followed him every hour 
in the day. 

Mr. John Rakestraw however was to a 
limited extent in his father’s confidence 
and trusted the elegant young stranger 
who often idled and fished about his mill 
without reserve . 

‘‘Honest now, Mr. Lawrence,’ said 
John one day in the presence of several 
others, ‘‘ you ain’t no revenue man now, 
are you?” 

Lawrence’s answer was so reassuring 
that the young miller that very after- 
noon introduced him to a select company 
of moonshiners and blockaders over on 
Lost Creek guaranteeing him to be all 
right. 

‘‘I stands for him,’’ said John, «and 
so does pap.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Sam Busby, Vina’s one- 
eyed lover, ‘an’ you an’ him’ll both be 
sorry for this trip. He wants to jail meI 
reckon, so’s he can get my girl ’thout any 
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trouble, an’ you ’uns is a-helpin’ him. I 
see your game.”’ 

All this time Mr. Henry Crow was busy 
every day in his room, writing, smoking 
and winning the affections of little Cad- 
die. She was a little heathen by nature 
and lack of training, and an entire- 
ly original bud of the Rakestraw va- 
riety, crossed outside the marriage ring 
with a more intelligent but not more 
moral stock. Her mother was dead, her 
father an absentee for personal reasons 
best known to himself and the legal au- 
thorities. 

‘Come, Caddie,’’ said Mr. Crow late 
one afternoon, ‘ let’s take a walk down to 
the crossroads ’’—where there was a coun- 
try store—‘‘and get something nice.”’ 

Caddie, calling up a vision of striped 
candy and china dolls, readily assented, 
and donning her torn straw hat walked 
gravely on beside him, talking in a fun- 
ny old-fashioned way of a number of sub- 
jects until they were well away from the 
gate ; then: 

‘Aunt Vina likes him spite of all 
grandpap can say, but you mustn’t tell,”’ 
looking cautiously right and left over 
her fat pudgy shoulders. 

‘«Do you mean Mr. Busby, dear?”’ 

‘‘No!”’ indignantly. «All the others 
do, but she says he’s nasty. She loves 
your partner, ’cause he’s so sweet and 
smells so nice, and—but say, he’s Ma- 
mie’s brother. Can she marry her own 
brother ?”’ 

«¢ No, dear,’’ said Mr. Crow interested. 

‘Well, grandpap’s goin’ to make ’em 
anyhow as soon as they get through 
with you.”’ 

Crow started. This was becoming in- 
teresting indeed. ‘Tell me what they 
are going to do with me, Caddie.”’ 

««T am your sweetheart, ain’tI?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear.”’ 

‘I told ’em so,”’ cried the child clap- 
ping her hands triumphantly, ‘but 
grandma said to grandpap last night when 
I was asleep—’most asleep, you know— 
that you was a-foolin’ your time away 
after Aunt Vina tryin’ to get her to love 
you so she would tell you all about 
grandpap’s whiskey and where he makes 
it under the kitchen floor. Then grand- 
pap said they’d been watchin’ you and 
would make you jump off’n a big rock 
some’rs down on the creek. They made 
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one real nice feller jump off’n that rock 
once and he never come back any more. 
But that was all right, ‘cause I didn’t 
like him nohow.”’ 

Crow’s blood ran hot and cold for a 
moment as he realized the terrible mean- 
ing to him of Caddie’s artless revelation. 
He determined to consult Colonel Gault 
as it seemed there was also some under- 
hand work going on against his family. 
He heartily assured Caddie in as gay a 
tone as he could assume that he could 
easily and safely jump off’n the big rock 
and he would be sure to come back to 
her. Then, filling her pockets full of 
pretty things of her own selection, they 
walked back to supper, Caddie again and 
again reminding him that he mustn’t 
tell her grandparents what she had told 
him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Charles Lawrence had met Miss Mamie 
Gault soon after he came to stay in the 
mountains, and as blind perverse fate 
usually wills in such unhappy situations 
a mutual attraction was at their first 


meeting born in their hearts. 
After that he seemed to haunt her foot- 


steps. At church he met her regularly 
and returned home with her ; at the cross- 
roads store, at the postoffice, at country 
parties or when she was out walking 
evenings Lawrence was now ever at her 
side—and he was ever welcome there. 

Her parents objected at first but when 
the young man brought to them his tes- 
timonials proving him a member of an ex- 
cellent family, and his bank-book which 
showed quite a little fortune to his credit 
the colonel yielded and the young people 
were happy with each other and in bright 
anticipation. 

Colonel Gault’s consent was obtained 
the sooner perhaps by a bit of confi- 
dence on the part of Mr. Lawrence. It 
was a fine stroke too on the part of that 
young man and must have been inspired 
by Parson Rakestraw himself. 

As has been written, the colonel and the 
parson were bad friends and either would 
readily lend a hand to frustrate any 
object the other desired to accomplish. 
Colonel Gault therefore, believing the 
young sportsman about to bring the old 
semi-crank to justice, at once became the 
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young man’s friend and promised him 
all needed assistance. 

But for that unforgotten midnight 
kitchen council of war in the Rakestraw 
family of which the reader, little Caddie 
and the writer were the only witnesses, 
it might seem strange that Parson Rake- 
straw was so anxious to have his enemy’s 
daughter capture the young handsome 
and rich stranger whom his own daugh- 
ter Miss Vina plainly loved desperately. 
For despite her promise Vina was evi- 
dently determined not to be bound by the 
kitchen caucus but to win Lawrence to 
herself if possible not knowing that he 
was also her brother as he was Mamie’s. 

Country people are close observers, es- 
pecially in love affairs, and they could 
not understand this matter at all nor the 
close relations and strange confidence 
that seemed to exist between young Law- 
rence and old Rakestraw. 

‘‘Seems to me like the parson and that 
jimdandy with the jaybird clothes on is 
a-gitting mighty thick,’’ said old Sile 
Gandy one day as the two mentioned 
came down the road to the mill where a 
crowd was gathered waiting for their 
turns of corn to be ground into meal. 
The parson and his companion were 
laughing boisterously about Colonel 
Gault and singing alternately verses from 
the old man’s favorite «‘ Lorena.”’ 

« Yes,”’ growled Dave Mangum, ‘and 
it’s almighty strange to me that the old 
singing blockhead can’t see that he’s 
a-foolin’ with one of Colonel Gault’s ’tec- 
tives all the while, and a-puttin’ his foot 
into a trap ten times stronger’n a bear 
trap, and ’’— 

Parson Rakestraw however imagined 
himself « able to ’tend to his own affairs 
yet awhile ’thout any guardeens,” and 
went blindly on trusting his new friend 
despite all officious friendly warnings. 
He aroused intense indignation by plac- 
ing Lawrence in charge of the postoffice 
as his assistant. 

The deputy at once made some long- 
needed improvements in the office fix- 
tures and fitted up a case of letter boxes 
arranged alphabetically. He also desired 
to replace the old gourd mail-receiver at 
the gate with a locked box, but Mr. Rake- 
straw would not allow this; not even 
when Lawrence assured him that there 
were parcels stuck fast and moulded at 
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the bottom which could never be got out, 
and that they had already been there sev- 
eral months. 

It has been charged against country 
postmasters, unjustly perhaps, that they 
are generally ofa curious and prying na- 
ture. Had this been true of Mr. Law- 
rence he was now in a position to satiate 
any curiosity he might feel concerning 
his neighbors’ private affairs—Colonel 
Gault’s for instance. This was in fact 
afterward charged against the office when 
fate in the guise of the inevitable rev- 
enue raiders swept the valley clear of il- 


THE MOONSHINERS’ 


licit moonshine andits law-evading manu- 
facturers. Before that day however the 
stranger on Toe River had driven Mr. Law- 
rence and the old postmaster-parson to 
their doom. 

In a gloomy cave on the bank of Rock 
Creek in a lonely remote cajion several 
niles from Bible Hill postoffice, was se- 
creted as mall «‘ dugout’’ or cavern still, 

nown among its frequenters as ‘‘ Busby’s 
hop.’’ It was the exclusive property and 
place of business of Mr. Sam Busby, Miss 
Vina’s long-favored but now forgotten 
10Ver. 

Half a dozen men are seated about in 
the semi-darkness of the squalid apart- 
ment, drinking, smoking and all talking 
at once. In one corner three others are en- 
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gaged in an all-engrossing, oath-provok- 
inggameof cards. Thecards are a cheap 
marked quality, but as each player knows 
the marks from long usage they all know 
the hands pretty well by the backs as 
they are dealt out, and the players ‘ beg’’ 
bet or feel accordingly as good or bad 
cards are held. 

In the doorway sits a stranger—* the 
stranger on Toe River’ he is called far 
and near, and every one likes him for a 
free-and-easy young fellow. He shoots 
better than anybody else, drinks his 
share and lends money freely. The men 
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like him and the girls have all ‘gone 
wild over him’”’ as a few ugly jealous fel- 
lows declare. 

He is negligently but richly dressed 
and carries a short heavy repeating rifle 
and a pair of belt revolvers, all using car- 
tridges as large as a lady’s thimble. His 
form is tall and shapely, his face fair and 
ruddy, his eyes are pleasant and blue, and 
his smiling mouth—a most seductive con- 
fidential mouth—is shaded by a blond 
mustache thick and long. 

His conversation and manner prove 
him a man of varied experiences and a 
wanderer in the world. He is plainly 
only a bird of passage alighted here fora 
time, soon to wing his flight onward. A 
few. months since when he first came 
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among these people they were shy and 
cold toward him, having cause perhaps 
to fear all honest strangers, but soon as 
they came to know him better they 
learned to love and trust him. 

He could never become one of them any 
more than the mountain hawk could be- 
come one of the lean scraggy chickens 
that eked out a scanty living scratching 
industriously about their doors, but he 
was a kindred spirit. Like themselves 
maybe he was hunted of men, a fugitive 
from the world’s glare, seeking refuge in 
these dark glens in the shadows of the 
Black Mountains. 

They looked up to him as one of a su- 
perior order to themselves and trusted 
him implicitly and without reservein just 
those things concerning which they were 
always most on guard against strangers. 

This confidence they would have said 
was never solicited by him. Indeed. the 
first confidences between them came from 
him. He trusted one or two of their 
leading spirits with certain secrets of 
his own ; almost unconsciously they re- 
sponded with similar confidences, and 
the young wanderer was made to feel 


himself among friends. 

He was astonished at the vast amount 
of wickedness being conceived and car- 
ried out by the slow uncouth and unedu- 
cated mountaineers, and at the shrewd- 
ness and ability they displayed in their 


unlawful work. It seemed that beneath 
their unwashed hairy faces, unkempt 
heads and scarecrow clothes they com- 
bined highly trained human reason and 
intelligence with the sharpest animal in- 
stinct and cunning. 

They would gladly have made him cap- 
tain of their moonshine league but he 
was too cautious or too honest to accept 
such a terrible responsibility. Possibly 
they thought he had assumed enough 
risks already. They listened good-na- 
turedly when he advised them to give up 
their lawless traffic, but refused to profit 
by his counsel. 

They boasted of their strength, gave 
him the names of many of their friends 
and spies, several of whom held places 
in the revenue service ; they told him of 
the hiding places of innumerable block- 
ade stills—on Lost and Rock Creeks, over 
on Toe River and around Bible Hill—some 
of them, notably one under Parson Rake- 
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straw’s kitchen, having been in success- 
ful and undisturbed operation for years. 
Indeed the Parson’s still was older than 
the revenue law itself, having been openly 
conducted by his father fifty years ago. 

‘«« Ain’t the old fellow sharp ?’’ said one 
admiringly. ‘Ihave seen him when the 
revenuers was there and he had a big run 
on the fire, excuse himself for a while and 
go down in the cellar and run off sixty 
gallons and come back as innocent as you 
please and tell the still-hunters that they’s 
‘all honest folks on that hill.’ Oh, he's 
a smart ’un!”’ 

Jack Thrall the stranger on Toe River 
had never been intimate with Parson 
Rakestraw’s star boarder. He did not 
like the dandy, but was a friend to Crow 
whom he often visited. 

Parson Rakestraw is entertaining the 
crowd at Busby’s still this afternoon with 
a long and tedious story—how he had 
broken a ‘‘spell’’ or ‘‘conjure’’ that a 
witch-favored rival had put on a famous 
shotgun which he had owned ‘in the 
wicked days when he was a wild young 
man and lived over the mountains, down 
in Tennessee.”’ 


“It matters little now, Lorena. 
The past is in the eternal past.” 

‘Did he witch Lorena too ?’’ some one 
asked to keep-the tipsy old parson to his 
story. 

‘‘He did afterward’’—the old fellow 
was continuing after a hearty drink from 
a jug, when there was an interruption 
outside and John Rakestraw the miller 
came in, closely followed by Charles Law- 
rence. The latter wore an elegant hunt- 
ing suit and an exquisite helmet cap. 
His fingers glittered with rings, his vest 
glittered with gold chains and charms, 
his whiteteeth glittered with gold fillings, 
and he swaggered in the most approved 
city style of his class, with a heavy cane 
and a big cigar. 

Everybody drank again and Parson 
Rakestraw continued his story. It was 
long, purposeless and tiresome and pres- 
ently Sam Busby diverted attention with 
a song: 

** Over on Lost Creek where I run loose 
There are three stills a-runnin’. 
The one I love best makes old corn juice.” 

‘«‘That’s not half a bad song, my dear 
friend,’’ interrupted Mr. Lawrence with a 
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most exasperating lispand that superior 
patronizing manner that always infuriates 
any sovereign mountaineer, who invari- 
ably considers himself ‘‘ just as good as 
anybody.’’ ‘ But with your kind permis- 
sion I’ll sing a few lines from one that 
refined and intelligent people, if they 
could only hear it, would pronounce far 
superior to yours—more elegant, refined 
in sentiment, you know, my dear boy— 

** No revenue I fear, to no man I bow; 

I scorm not the farmer who follows the plough. 

With a lot of good fellows, if they could be here, 

From a bottle like this I’d drink my full share.” 

“Oh, yes! I guess you think that's 
all mighty nice and fine and that we 
can’t see you’re trying to make fun of 
us,’’ broke in Busby, his one serviceable 
eye gleaming like a live coal in the 
wind, ‘but I think you're a damned 
rascal !"’ 

An instant later Mr. Sam Busby was 
flying through the air from his perch on 
the whiskey barrel, on which he had been 
sitting when he delivered the terse and 
probably correct opinion to which Mr. 
Lawrence objected. His last remaining 
eye was in total eclipse visible across 
the room, and Lawrence in scientific prize 
ring attitude was following him up. Bus- 
by came down in a disordered heap and 
the young dandy pounced upon him and 
soon made the drunken bully beg for 
mercy. 

Busby was furious of course and made 
many wild threats of future vengeance. 
The sympathy of all present, except per- 
haps the old parson, was with him. ‘The 
whiskey men all disliked Lawrence as a 
possible spy and any one could now re- 
move him with safety and the crime 
would certainly be charged to Busby. 

The young dandy was in a dangerous 
position. 


CHAPTER VI. 


rhe meeting broke up in disorder. 

Lawrence went away along the river 

id, intending to spend the afternoon 
with Mamie Gault and fate clutching a 
long squirrel rifleat full cock skulked 
long behind him. 


Sam Busby tracked his rival, gun in 
nd, seeking an opportunity to get a 
re shot at his unsuspecting victim with- 


ut risking areturn fire. Jack Thrall was 


close behind Busby but whether he in- 
tended to frustrate his murderous design 
or simply to keep an eye on the two was 
not yet apparent. He had no love for 
either of them however, believing in his 
queer ideas of justice, that neither could 
possibly get more than he deserved in the 
way of retribution. So Jack was probably 
simply an interested spectator of a very 
exciting game. 

Mr. Busby was in nobody’s confidence, 
or he would have acted differently. He 
knew nothing of the engagement between 
Miss Mamie Gault and Lawrence but sup- 
posed the latter was winning Vina's af- 
fections. Busby plainly saw with the 
unerring eye of jealously that Vina loved 
Lawrence despite her promise to her fath- 
er to help him win Mamie, and he could 
translate but one way the confidential re- 
lations existing between the Rakestraws 
and Lawrence: He believed that Law- 
rence was Vina’s accepted lover but that 
he did not intend to marry her. Inaword 
that he was « foolin’ her’’—an expression 
that means everything or nothing in that 
section. 

The one-eyed avenger therefore had two 
scores to settle with Lawrence, one for 
Vina and one for himself. ° 

The queer procession moved along the 
river road in silence except for Law- 
rence’s whistling as he went striding gay- 
ly onward dreaming lovingly of Mamie 
Gault’s sweet face and welcoming smile. 
Sam Busby skulked on and crouched 
with murderous intent just behind him, 
and Jack Thrall with a queer smile on his 
quick handsome face brought up the rear. 

At one time, as Busby prepared to fire 
upon his unsuspecting victim, Thrall 
whispered softly to himself: «‘ Let them 
kill each other if they like, or let the 
ruffian kill the dandy and then I'll hang 
him. Whocares? It will save that in- 
nocent girl and spare her long-repentant 
mother and be a personal satisfaction to 
me. There!’ 

Busby’s long squirrel rifle rang out 
with a sharp whip-like crack and Law- 
rence, without a cry, fell forward on his 
face. Busby ran forward and stood over 
his victim an instant, when turning sud- 
denly and slightly raising himself on 
one elbow Lawrence seized his light 
bird-gun and fired the contents of both 
barrels at short range into his enemy's 
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breast. The moonshiner was dead in a 
moment. 

“That’s awfully nice,’ lisped Jack 
Thrall dropping his gun and hugging a 
small roadside tree in a perfect ecstasy 
of delight. 

Then he sat down on a big rock and 
hugged himself and chuckled and strug- 
gled with inward mirth that seemed at 
times verging on apoplexy. 

‘«« That’s real nice as my late lamented 
friend alias Lawrence, alias Slick Char- 
ley, alias Sharpy, alias Legion would 
observe if he were in my place and I in 
his.. . . ‘* Well’’—leisurely after a long 
self-hugging ecstasy—‘‘ I must now rush 
frantically forward and assist my young 
friend. . . . ‘ Not necessarily fatal,’ Iam 
afraid will be the doctor’s verdict,’’ he 
continued after examining the now un- 
conscious Lawrence. ‘‘ Nobody but a 
fool moonshiner would try to kill a man 
with a squirrel rifle—huh!’’ he con- 
cluded in disgust. 

Then taking the wounded man up very 
tenderly in his arms, he walked hurriedly 
down the road toward Colonel Gault’s 
residence several hundred yards distant. 

It transpired as Thrall had feared: 
Lawrence’s wound was not necessarily 
fatal, and under the gentle nursing of 
Mamie Gault and her mother he soon 
began to recover. 

Sam Busby was well dead however 
and soon buried and forgotten, while 
other and abler hands carried on the 
business at his old stand in the dugout 
and cave beside Lost creek. 

During herattendance upon the wound- 
ed man, Mrs. Gault divined the terrible 
truth—that he was her unwelcome child 
of long ago, her long-lost child—and the 
agony of the discovery and of his present 
relation to Mamie almost drove her fran- 
tically insane. 

Parson Rakestraw was often at the 
house watching with the sick man and 
assisting innursing him. He heartlessly 
seized every opportunity to insinuate the 
awful truth to the distracted mother, not 
knowing that it was already clearly borne 
in upon her,and taunted her with her help- 
lessness to interfere against his wicked 
plans for revenge upon her for having 
deserted him and « relapsed into virtue’’ 
long years ago. 

Yes, Lawrence was her son, and he 
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was Mamie’s brother. Yet they loved 
each other as lovers, unconscious of this 
guilty secret and were to be married very 
soon. How could she save her daughter 
without revealing to her noble husband 
her own wicked unhappy past? That he 
must never know, yet how, without be- 
traying her guilty secret, could she pre- 
vent this unholy union? 

“If you'll go tell your old man all 
about mine and your frolic as boy and 
gal, only using some other felley’s name 
*stead of mine,’’ said the parson one day, 
‘‘T’ll send Lawrence off.’’ 

The wretched mother labored vainly 
with Mamie. 

The girl clung to her lover with all the 
irresistible senseless passion of a mis- 
guided first love and refused to listen to 
any proposition to break her engagement, 
but insisted on immediate marriage, that 
she might the better nurse her husband. 

Colonel Gault listened calmly and pa- 
tiently to his wife’s entreaties that he 
should at once interfere to prevent the 
marriage, but said he could gather from 
her hysterical statements no reason why 
he should withdraw his consent already 
given. The young man had been shot 
while running down the violators of the 
revenue law. It was very unfortunate 
of course but could not be brought 
against him as a reason for countermand- 
ing the preparations already in progress 
for the proposed wedding. It was, he 
agreed with Mamie, rather a reason for 
hastening it that the unfortunate young 
fellow might enjoy a wife’s care and ten- 
der nursing. 

Thus the poor mother only precipitated 
what she was so anxious to indefinitely 
postpone. 

At this crisis Jack Thrall—the genial, 
clever, careless semi-renegade and stran- 
ger—came to the poor woman’s aid. She 
could have washed his feet in thankful 
tears and wiped them dry with her gray 
hairs when she had talked half an hour 
with Jack. He knew everything. . . 
He held the fate of Bible Hill in his care- 
less open hand. He would guard her 
good name sacred, save her daughter 
and punish her persecutors. Good, noble 
Jack ! 

Thrall went in to have a little talk with 
Lawrence after leaving Mrs. Gault, and 
the result was that the wounded man was 
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that same afternoon removed to Parson 
Rakestraw’s. The old parson was in 
high spirits, continually singing Gospel 
hymns, snatches from ‘ Lorena,’’ and 
anticipating the early consummation of 
his long-contemplated revenge upon the 
woman whose early life he had blighted ; 
and also upon her husband, for as soon 
as Luwrence and Mamie were safely mar- 
ried and gone beyond recall he intended 
to reveal the terrible truth to Colonel 
Gault. 

Parson Rakestraw considered that he 
had reason to feel good. But fate had 
even then just turned against him and 
he was a doomed man. 

Vina, now became Lawrence’s nurse, 
determined in her heart to win him all to 
herself away from that ‘ big-headed Ma- 
mie Gault.”’ 

Influenced by a wholesome fear of his 
sharp-nosed dilapidated little wife, and 
possibly by other reasons, Parson Rake- 
straw had never spoken to his wife nor to 
Lawrence of his former relations with 
Mrs. Gault. 

Lawrence knew not that the parson 
was his father. He only knew that the 
old man had sought him out, given him 
money and brought him here for pur- 
poses of his own. He, adventurer-like, 
simply accepted the god-given goods 
without question. 

Therefore after Jack Thrall’s little talk 
—for reasons best known to himself and 
Jack—Lawrence knew that he would nev- 
er be permitted to marry Mamie and so 
without hesitation turned his heart to re- 
ceive Vina’s warm caresses. 

Possibly, as shrewd readers suspect, 
Mr. Thrall had a private personal ac- 
count long overdue and interest-bearing 
to settle with Mr. Lawrence. At any 
rate he was during these days and nights 
keeping an eye on every movement of 
the young dandy; and when a week later 
he disappeared at midnight in company 
with Miss Vina, Thrall was in close pur- 
suit before the eloping couple had been 
an hour on the road. 

Lawrence was a reckless driver and 
had provided for a change of horses mid- 
way on the road but he had not been in 
Jonesboro half an hour when Jack Thrall 
also entered the town. 

Lawrence had made good use of his 
time however, as Thrall learned at the 
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courthouse where the clerk of the court 
informed him a marriage license had just 
been issued to Charles Lawrence and 
Miss Malvina Rakestraw. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It really seemed to Henry Crow the 
writer that-the woods around Bible Hill 
on soft summer nights were full of whis- 
pering evasive shapes. He was a book- 
worm, a silent studious introspective 
man who took little note of the worldly 
aspect of what was going on in the world 
about him. 

Hekeptirregular hours—oft times work- 
ing hard all day at his desk and seek- 
ing recreation and brain rest in long lone- 
ly walks after nightfall. He enjoyed 
these walks keenly for a while, but later 
there was born in upon him a strange 
feeling of unreasoning terror—such as 
one sometimes feels at night when alone 
with the dead—and a sensation that he 
who had never made a foe in his life was 
haunted by enemies. 

Strange forms misty and vague of out- 
line in the midnight gloom and fantastic 
in movement flitted about him gleaming 
in the clearings, half-developed among 
roadside shrubbery, or standing like 
strangely distorted shadows in the cloud- 
flecked moonlight at lone crossroads. 

He mused over the mystery for a long 
time in an idle way, never dreaming that 
danger or death menaced him until little 
Caddie’s revelation. Nor did he then be- 
come seriously alarmed until he had con- 
sulted Thrall. 

He first consulted Colonel Gault how- 
ever who at once laid the matter before 
his prospective son-in-law young Law- 
rence. That young man simply laughed 
at old Crow's hysterics and overwrought 
nerves so lightly that the colonel thought 
no more about the matter. It is possible 
that Lawrence in turn spoke of the affair 
to Parson Rakestraw. At any rate Crow 
saw nothing more of his haunts. 

««Bless your innocent scribbling soul, 
Mr. Crow,”’ cried Jack Thrall when he had 
first heard the haunted man’s story. With 
beaming countenance he sprang up and 
shaking hands in irrepressible delight 
continued : ‘‘ Yotiarea ‘revenuer,’ that’s 
what you are! Don’t deny it! Parson 
Rakestraw and I know better and we are 
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going to assassinate you just as we did 
your friend Gray two years ago. It’s the 
very thing ! Congratulate me, Mr. Crow.”’ 

‘“It seems to amuse you,’’ Crow said 
in troubled tones, his face blanched white 
with terror as he realized his true posi- 
tion. ‘It is no laughing matter. I shall 
get out of this.”’ 

‘« And be shot before you get ten miles 
on yourroad. No. You must stay here 
and be used for moonshiner bait.”’ 

‘‘Who are you?”’ said Crow as a light 
broke in upon him, and he turned again 
to Thrall, regarding him curiously as if 
they had now met for the first time. 
‘« Who are you ?”’ 

Thrall’s reply was entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

‘‘T will stay,’’ Crow said. 

It was just at this juncture—as the 
minutes of country church proceedings 
say—that Thrall heard of Lawrence's 
flight with Miss Vina. As is written 


herein he hurriedly pursued and reached 
Jonesboro only in time to learn that a 
marriage license had just been issued to 
the runaway couple—brother and sister. 


He soon traced them to a minister’s 
residence. 

«‘If any one present knows any reason 
why this man and this woman should 
not be joined together in holy matri- 
mony’’—the minister was drawling in 
perfunctory sing-song tones as Thrall 
entered the parlor where Lawrence and 
Vina were standing with clasped hands 
before the clergyman. 

‘‘T regret to interrupt this interesting 
ceremony,’’ said Thrall raising his hat 
to the minister’s wife and daughter who 
stood by as witnesses, and stepping for- 
ward with a yellow envelope in his hand, 
‘*but I hold here telegraphic orders to 
arrest Mr. Lawrence at the request of one 
of his wives in—”’ 

With an oath and a bound Lawrence 
cleared the door and went flying through 
the town. 

‘* Let. me see your telegram,’’ said the 
minister when his wife had led the sob- 
bing Vina into another room and all had 
grown calmer. 

‘‘T have none,”’ replied Thrall smiling, 
‘‘but that young man evidently has a bad 
conscience. Let him go. I only desired 
to save the young lady.”’ 

Lawrence fled to the mountain, where 
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he became lost and perished. A few 
months later in a narrow gorge a skele- 
ton was found and among the bones 
were a watch, revolver and other articles 
bearing his name and which Thrall rec- 
ognized as having belonged to him. 

Vina returned home to her father. 
Both were grievously disappointed in 
young Lawrence, but were filled with 
gratitude to Thrall. 

Jack took half a day off to himself and 
put in the entire time laughing and hug- 
ging himself in wild deep inexpressible 
delight at the manner in which old Par- 
son Rakestraw’s long-drawn plans for re- 
venge had recoiled upon his own head— 
and at what was yet to come. 

‘« The old rascal ought to hang. 
intended all along to hang him but. : 
Yes! if he will talk right, ‘fair and 
square’ tome. . . and tell all he knows 
about #Hray’s disappearance I'll pull him 
through.”’ 

Realizing his danger Parson Rakestraw 
after a little talk with Thrall—whose 
‘little talks’’ were always very convin- 
cing it seemed—was as ‘ pottery in the 
claymaker’s hands,’’ to quote his own 
Scriptural words, and readily agreed to 
go forward with the proposed execution 
of Henry Crow. 

“It’s the best bait you can use to catch 
’em,’’ said the old traitor. ‘‘ You'll get 
’em all there, Mr. Thrall, indeed you 
will. The boys'll come from far and near ; 
any of ’em will ride two days and nights 
any time to see a spy hung.’’ 

It was true. 

At least fifty ragged hairy uncombed 
uncouth moonshiners were assembled 
about the «‘ Big Rock"’ in Lost Creek 
cafion directly after sunrise. The mar- 
shals who had been led to the spot by 
Thrall, secreted behind stones and shrub- 
bery some distance away, were pleased to 
see that each mountaineer, at Parson 
Rakestraw’s suggestion, left his gun back 
on the hillside that he might not be ham 
pered perhaps in obtaining a clear view 
of Crow’s leap. Many of the mountain 
men appeared sleepy and heavy-eyed as 
if they had travelled all night. 

Parson Rakestraw and Mr. Crow were 
late and the moonshine men were becom 
ing hungry for their prey when the old 
parson was seen coming slowly along the 
valley with the spy. The latter seemed 


I had 
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anxious but came forward at the cries of 
the assembled men. 

«Git up on the rock and make us a 
speech,’’ cried several. 

Crow’s speech was a failure. He was 
terribly nervous and naturally embar- 
rassed as the reader or writer would have 
been in his place, and his audience soon 
wearied. 

They hissed him fiercely, threw small 
stones at him and then some one crying 
« Time’s up !’’ they all took up the cry 
and insisted on his ‘‘jumpin’”’ at once. 

‘Take a gun, parson, and make the 
rascal jump.’’. . . ‘*No, take mine.”’ 

‘«Mine.”’ ‘«Take mine.” ‘ 
Every moonshiner was anxious that his 
gun should become famous by being used 
on this occasion. 

‘‘T will use my own gun,”’ said Parson 
Rakestraw. ‘It’s the old one as I’ve been 
telling you about that 
witch a-putting the spell 
on.’’ And a moment later 
covering Crow’s exposed 
white shirt-front and 
standing himself reck- 
lessly near the dew-wet 
edge of the narrow tow- 
ering rock he cried ina 
loud voice : 

‘‘ Henry 
ean 
you ; 


Crow, you 
sneaking spy, 

your time have 

come—jump !’ 

“It seems that your 
parson’s guncan call up 
spirits as well as 
put them down, 

en,’’ said Crow, a 
great light break- 
ing over his face. 

Look about you!’ 

They looked. 

Their arms were 
in the handsof the 

lemy and from a 

zen points lev- 

led repeating ri- 

sin the hands of 

termined mar- 

hals covered 
hem. They re-° 

1ined motion- 

ss, leaderless, in 

ject helpless ter- 
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«‘ Surrender, men! it’s all youcan do,”’’ 
said Parson Rakestraw, and these were 
his last words. Ile lost his footing on 
the smooth dew-wet stone and slipping 
over the brink was lost far in the jagged 
depths below to be recovered hours later 
torn, crushed and lifeless. 

It was an excellent morning’s work. 

The illicit whiskey business was com- 
pletely broken up in the Bible Hill dis- 
trict, where Jack Thrall remains yet as 
United States Commissioner with very 
little work todo. Henry Crow spends the 
summer months with him every year. 

Vina married an honest farmer and she 
and Mamie are now true friends. Mamie 
is now Mrs. Thrall. Little Caddie was 
brought up and educated at Henry Crow’s 
expense and is now a sweet intelligent 
girl with many friends and is dearly 
loved by all who know her. 
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7-4 
° THE END OF THE PARSON AND 
THE STORY. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


A LL great muncipalities are experi- 
+ 4 ments and failures, if we apply sci- 
ence, and measure with accurate instru- 
ments the requirements and the accom- 
plishments. Take the pavement of streets 
to begin with and we find London, Paris 
and other great cities that boast of good 
government squandering timeand money 
on wooden blocks already tested and re- 
jected in our western towns because they 
will not endure and are unhealthy. This 
is one of the capital delusions of the 
period, an example of metropolitan weak- 
ness and depravity, and displays the 
hopelessness of going on as weare. Try 
the matter of lighting inside and outside 
the houses—we had become accustomed 
to the competition of coal oil, kerosene 
and gas, with all the terrors of explosion; 
but electricity enters and the problem 
becomes fearfully complex, and the fatal 
shocks from wires living and dead on 
poles and under ground, according to the 


newspapers we rely upon as authentic, 
are frequent and ought to convey their 


own lesson. Consider our ice and water 
supplies largely drawn from tainted ponds 
and streams. Here is New York dump- 
ing refuse in her harbor officially and un- 
officially, openly and secretly, and gath- 
ering frozen horror in the Hudson—down 
stream from a dozen cities all carefully 
drained into the sluggish water. Con- 
sider the raggedness of the appearance 
of the metropolis above and below the 
surface of the earth, the astounding ele- 
vated roads roaring like infernal thor- 
oughfares, the street-car lines, the omni- 
buses, the ferries—all crushed with a 
rushing everlasting crowd, the carriages, 
hacks, coaches, trucks and carts of ev- 
ery conceivable pattern, and the endless 
swarms of people striving to get up or 
down or across the island, in a hurry 
that seems the madness of the moon, and 
the demand for further and impossible 
rapid transit. Whatshall bedone? Tun- 
nel the town, rip up the old sewers, open 
the ancient haunts of malaria, the swamps 
choked of old with the polluted soil 
stored with the plague? We scratch 
away the grass of a park to find the 


foundation for a memorial arch, a quiet, 
green shady and sunny spot where the 
children play—and, lo! it is a grave- 
yard thick with coffins, and we open in 
breaking ground a ditch that was filled 
with the victims of the cholera! Shall 
we go under ground, reckless of sewers, 
swamps and grave pits rank with pesti- 
lence, for rapid transit ? Is Broadway to be 
tunnelled? Why, the city has never re- 
covered from putting down a street rail- 
road that the pulses of life might once 
more stir in the old channel, and yet that 
road seems to be the only stable part of the 
surface of the street. The pavement looks 
as if it had been rocked by earthquakes. 
Not one stone has for years reposed along- 
side of another for ninety days. Suppose 
there was a tunnel—it would be a pro- 
longed chamber of terrors. Ventilation, if 
any one cared for it, would be a problem 
beyond solution—a sorrow without hope. 
The houses on either side would be un- 
settled and by appropriate damage suits 
there would be riches inthe ruins. What 
do we find in the streets of the low- 
er part of the city, as we inspect them, 
where the loftiest business structures 
ever erected stand models of the archi- 
tecture of towering Babylon and Babel ? 
All the modern improvements are in? 
What is the character of the combina- 
tion? There are the sewers, the water 
pipes, the steam pipes, the pneumatic 
tubes, the telegraph wires, the gas pipes, 
the telephone wires, the electric light 
wires, all jumbled together, and gangs of 
workmen each day pulling up the blocks, 
polished alike by hand and foot, seeking 
to do additional devilment. 

The political is worse than the physical 
condition of the city. Such government 
as we have is by blowers, bosses and 
mobs and strikers, and the public business 
is subordinate to deals. The more we pay 
for cleaning the streets the dirtier they be- 
come. Money is muddled away ina mis- 
cellany of profligacy and sharper-work. 
Even the boodlers are cheated out of their 
‘hard earnings”’; and if we have a ruling 
class it is in the saloons protected by an 
alliance between prohibition and free 
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whiskey politics until there isan evolution 
of pandemonium and we pay for it hand- 
somely — giving the pickpockets tips 
and pour boire while reform has become 
a byword and a jest, and the greatest 
scoundrels profess righteousness with the 
wildest enthusiasm in words,—and even 
the lambs play that they are real old 
wolves ! Behind this we see looming the 
conditions of investigation that demon- 
strate the inevitable increase of popula- 
tion in the great centres. Florida, South 
Carolina and Georgia are our vegeta- 
ble gardens. Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas are our corn and wheat fields. 
We have stores of timber in Alaska, and 
the Oregon is our salmon river, while 
we find ourselves in oysters and manu- 
facture terrapin stew. We have railroads 
whose capacity for transportation ex- 
ceeds the rivers; and bungling legislation 
interfering with «long hauls,’’ though 
a longing for the presidency, has not yet 
impaired their enormous efficiency. We 
talk around the world, wiring everybody 
everywhere, and London and New York 
are familiar as two villages on opposite 
sides of a mill stream. Steamers of ten 


thousand tons carry a thousand people 


and run five hundred miles aday. It is 
not half as far between England and 
America as it was from Rome to Car- 
thage. The greater Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, has become practically the small- 
er sea, and the millions flock together. 
Within the time of the active life of men 
now in business the immense communi- 
ties on the shores of New York bay will, 
taken as one, outnumber London, and this 
will be the most overbearing and over- 
whelming multitudinous metropolis, and 
the money centre of the world. 

How are we to accommodate the peo- 
ple? They are going to govern themselves 
of course; but through what forms and 
by what agents? It is believed that the 
war in which our fellow-citizens of the 
last generation engaged demonstrates 
that a republican government is the 
strongest that could be devised for mili- 
tary purposes. The monarchists do not 
give it up but we need not concern our- 
selves about them. They can totter along 
a while by themselves. The mystery in 
the great republic is the government of 

ities and the misery is the misgovern- 
ment thereof. If we succeed there the 
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world is ours as certainly as an oyster 
when we have it in the closed shell. The 
opening can be easily contrived. We 
must try a new town! We have the 
land, the capital and the labor and more 
than enough people. There has long 
been a question whether it was not an 
error in starting New York city on 
the narrow and rocky island that is so 
overloaded and subject to such unne- 
cessary inconveniences. However that 
imay be—whether one praise or blame 
the Dutch —the enterprise of placing a 
city here has been overdone in its expan- 
sion. 

Jersey has charming sites, andthe whole 
state from the crest of the Orange moun- 
tains is a section of the city, but the peo- 
ple cannot think of doing business there. 
The west end of Long Island is very 
charming and it is occupied by Brooklyn 
for several square miles, and laid out all 
the way to Coney Island. Perhaps Staten 
Island is the spot that should have been 
first chosen; and possibly if it had been 
we should have been advocating a re- 
moval to Manhattan Island. What we 
want is achange. New York with a view 
to reconstruction should be removed! We 
would not destroy this city, for that 
would involve a loss of capital we could 
not afford. But one cannot avoid and 
should not evade the fact that the multi- 
plication of modern improvements as well 
as the gathering of prodigious masses of 
population, the misfit management that 
is so awfully bad and costly, demand a 
new departure and arrangements on a co- 
lossalscale. Staten Island is known to 
be one of the most charming places in the 
world. It is extensive, picturesque, sa- 
lubrious and beautiful. It touches deep 
water and looks out upon the harbor that 
is the heart of the mighty city, commo- 
dious, lovely, pulsating with the tides, in- 
comparable in its facilities and its attrac- 
tions, and the noble island is separated by 
a narrow but sufficient strait from New 
Jersey. The reputation for summer in- 
sects is out of proportion for the provoca- 
tion. There are a few mosquitoes but the 
same wind that wafts them to the island 
delivers them to the sea. Staten Island 
with fifty-eight square miles of auspi- 
cious territory is largely in the possession 
ofa cosmopolitan, at least a continental, 
gentleman of the highest development of 
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organizing capacity and the most expand- 
ed information. 

We refer to Mr. Erastus Wiman. The 
Vanderbilts are native to Staten Island 
and take a natural pride in its prosperity ; 
besides they understand investments and 
have a few hundred millions on hand. 
The Astors are to a considerable degree 
dependent upon New York city and could 
be depended upon to appreciate a transfer 
of interests. They cannot expect New 
York as it is to be a sample end of eter- 
nity. It is their duty and a part of their 
sagacity to watch the mutations of the 
metropolis. Show them that Staten Is- 
land is to be the great city and they will 
get there—not in a rushing and rampant 
way but with deliberation and dignity. 
With Mr. Erastus Wiman and the Van- 
derbilts and the Astors we can organize 
the Corporation. Money will be abundant. 
There will be competition for investment. 
The Standard Oil millionaires would 
be ready to put in a billion. We grasp 


the land, the money, the organization. 
Enough of the island would be quietly 
purchased or captured by options, and the 
scraps could be allowed to fall in accord- 


ance to the attraction of gravitation. Then 
the new and model city is to be laid out. 
There are to be no frills on it and no 
ragged edges. Mr. Wiman will be the 
Baron Hausseman of the occasion, and 
he would know how to overcome the 
monotony that one master mind and in- 
adequate architect inflicted upon Paris. 
The streets are first in order. Each is to 
have a subway—a basement of the street 
—and it is to be broad and deep and dry, 
with room for sewers and wires and gas 
and steam and such things—only there 
are to be no sewers but a system of earth 
closets like that of Melbourne; and boats 
are to remove the usufruct to the sandy 
soil of New Jersey. When the streets are 
prepared the houses are to be erected of 
a uniform height of ten stories fire 
proof and supplied with water, gas, elec- 
tricity and pneumatic tubes on every 
floor ; and these things are all to be in- 
cluded in the rent. No man is to be al- 
lowed to own his own house. The corpo- 
ration is to be the only real-estate owner 
and do everything for everybody. The 
corporation is of course to own the gas 
works, the electric-light works, the elec- 
tric-car and railroad plant, and is to fur- 
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nish everything, even the police; and the 
whole bill to be lumped. There is to be 
no city council or board of aldermen or 
anything of the like. Thecorporation is 
to transact the business down to the street 
cleaning and the furnishing of market 
supplies, the regulation of the shipping 
and the railroads. In order to guard 
against the objection that this model 
town is a monopoly or still worse a trust, 
it is to be the cleanest, sweetest, bright- 
est, most orderly and cheapest place in 
the world; and capital—in recognition 
of the permanence of the investment and 
the necessity of popularity that the cor- 
porate government by stuckholders shall 
not be interfered with—is to be content 
with a return of two per cent. Some mil- 
lions of people can be accommodated on 
the island, and all who come will stay. 

Jersey City is to goahead of course un- 
til her swarmery reaches the Orange 
mountains ; Brooklyn is to expand un- 
til the wholesome square miles behind 
her are occupied; and New York city is 
not to be suppressed but merely called 
to a halt in her headlong dreadful career, 
and forced by the example of the builders 
of a scientific town, and the governing 
of it by wise men looking closely after 
their money and disembarrassed of vot- 
ing on local affairs, to reconstruct her- 
self after a decent and economical plan. 
Her plethora will be reduced and pros- 
perity preserved to the utmost degree 
consistent with the radical reform of her 
political system and the obliteration of 
her evil example; and the fashions of 
Staten Island will spread until they in- 
clude all the marvellous shores from Har- 
lem to Coney Island. The first million 
who should go to Staten Island under the 
regeneration of science contracting to 
engage in national politics only, would 
of course be the workingmen, who are 
educated to appreciate cleanly homes with 
every comfort and convenience that the 
inventive genius and comprehensive en- 
terprise of the age could bestow. 

*x * * 

May pay of this year was made mem- 
orable by the international demonstra- 
tions of organized labor. From our Pa- 
cific shore to the borders of Russia, in 
San Francisco and Vienna, New York, 
London and Berlin, the workingmen 
were moved by a common impulse and 
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under orders in all civilized countries, 
expressed their conviction that the time 
had come when eight hours should con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

Many are of the opinion that this was 
not the most impressive way for the so- 
cieties of labor to show themselves, but 
the fact most prominent is that they 
made proclamation to the civil, social 
and political institutions of the world 
that there is a vast brotherhood linking 
city to city and nation to nation, asserting 
themselves by their own authority, mean- 
ing something fora cause. It never be- 
fore happened that the human race was 
so largely engaged on a given day in a 
combined effort, and this alone must be 
held to be of the most serious concern to all. 

Nothing in the Roman, French, Rus- 
sian or English empires in moving un- 
der like banners with a defined purpose 
at a signal ever equalled this in scope. 
The closest approach to it has been made 
by the wonderful organization of the 
Catholic church in the celebration of ven- 
erable festivals in every clime. But the 
workingmen moved as an army in many 
countries, and in many tongues spoke 
with one voice to the same purport. Ap- 
prehensions were indulged that their con- 
certed proceedings meant disorders that 
might affect the stability of governments 
and disturb the elements of society. Upon 
the European continent the standing 
armies of the west were under arms to 
guard against the chance of revolutionary 
outbreaks. 

The greatest agitation took place in 
Vienna and Chicago and Barcelona and 
Madrid. In Paris it was believed the 
monarchists had a plot and hoped to use 
the mob to overthrow the Republic; in 
London there was the largest procession 
that ever marched, and with nearly 200,- 
ooo men in line and half a million spec- 
tators there was exemplary order. 

There was a flurry of strikes both in 
Europe and America, but it has evidently 
not been the policy of the labor leaders 
to precipitate hostilities. This is signifi- 

ant of their staying qualities and the 
best expression of their strength. They 

re wise enough to know that there 
must be educational processes; that the 
verruling power after all is public opin- 

n; and they, after persuading them- 
Selves, have others to convince; and 
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that they cannot do with blows. The 
future is not theirs by force. The sure 
gains are those that grow, and there is 
growth in the organizations of labor. 

* * * 

Ir is a curious spectacle that as Henry 
M. Stanley is enjoying his reception in 
England, the royal family leading the 
movement to do him honor, Emin Pacha 
is hurrying into the Dark Continent 
again, and talking in tones of complaint 
and dislike of the man who rescued him 
and led him to the coast where his various 
captivities ended. 

One thing settles the issues raised by 
Emin: if he was in good shape to stay 
in his Egyptian equatorial province, why 
did he come away? If he rescued Stan- 
ley why did he not send him to the coast 
with an escort and continue his guberna- 
torial occupation? There is no doubt 
the German philosopher to whose habit 
of mind many distinctions seem obscure 
was in a desperate condition and that 
Stanley saved him from the Mahdists and 
his own mutineers, and himself —and 
that Stanley does not now care much 
what he says. Evidently however Stan- 
ley is concerned about what Emin is do- 
ing. He has taken up a neglected duty. 

The Germans are eager colonists in 
Africa and using Emin to expand their 
claims to the territory for which the com- 
petition of civilized nations will go on 
increasing. The English are not as en- 
terprising in strange countries as they 
were, or they would be more adventurous 
in seeking advantage from Stanley’s ex- 
plorations. Evidently England is flinch- 
ing from the logic of her position in 
Africa, and Stanley is scolding her about 
it. She should not only never abandon 
Egypt; it would be her righteous part to 
recover the lost provinces and liberally 
encourage with a view to future posses- 
sion the settlement of the Congo. Rail- 
roads may and ought to be pushed from 
the Red Sea to the Nile and around the 
cataracts of the Congo, with the view 
ultimately of uniting the headwaters of 
the two great rivers by a line of posts 
along the route of Stanley, thus prepar- 
ing a belt of English settlements through 
the heart of Africa from the Red Sea to 
the Congo coast. 

There is no other country on the globe 
unoccupied by civilized men, so vast and 
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rich in natural resources as this heart of 
Africa, of which we have just a glimpse ; 
and the path of empire is that marked 
out by Stanley in first discovering the 
Congo and then ascending that river and 
its most northern tributaries to the Nile, 
whose original fountains, the mystery of 
4000 years, are found in majestic moun- 
tains and a chain of splendid lakes—sum- 
mer seas that sparkle in the darkness of 
the Dark Continent. 

Stanley has done too much that was 
uncommon—has been a master and a hero, 
a leader and a conqueror, too long—to set- 
tle down as a tame lion in London or 
enjoy the general celebration that would 
soon be a weariness in this country. The 
charm of champagnecelebrity and society 
in dress parade at last loses fascination. 
Stanley will go to Africa again if his 
strength abides—not as Emin, who has- 
tens away like a fugitive into the wilder- 
ness, but to broaden the foundations of 
the Congo state and redeem the land 
from barbarism. Heis the one man who 
can lead the nations to do this gigan- 
tic missionary work. What England 
lacks he can supply and he can with am- 
ple resources do a work that will give 
him greater fame than that of his dar- 
ing expeditions—the fame of one who 
has redeemed a land from barbarism and 
founded a state ; and that a beautiful and 
noble woman has consented to be his 
wife and go with him is the happiest of 
his good fortunes. 

* * iw 

THERE is one event associated with 
the demonstration of the workingmen in 
Paris on May day that will afford general 
satisfaction ; it is the extinction of Bou- 
langerism. There was uneasiness in 
France about the attitude of the working- 
men on the day set apart for the exposi- 
tion of their international fraternity, be- 
cause it was thought the monarchists and 
the anarchists might have an understand- 
ing, and that Boulanger might put in an 
appearance, and the mob work upon the 
susceptibilities of the labor organizations 
to strike at the Republic with the allied 
powers of demagogy and despotism. Then 
the strong hand of France was shown 
and it was again made known that it 
does not require a Bourbon or a Bona- 
parte, to wield executive power for the 
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repression of disorder without the sup- 
pression of liberty. 

A few boys in Paris, experts in street 
flurries, succeeded in starting an excite- 
ment but there was nothing serious. The 
great mass of workingmen had the dig- 
nity of their cause to care for and they 
were far removed from the service of 
the conspirators. Immediately after the 
keeping of the peace in Paris there was 
an election and it appeared Boulanger- 
ism had lapsed. 

The French republic has never been as 
certain of itself—as completely master 
of the situation—as at present, and all 
the pretenders are insignificant. The 
young Duke of Orleans—who thought it 
a holiday frolic to appear, though pro- 
scribed, because he is part of a pretense 
that the state belongs to him, an intoler- 
able and criminal presumption in a Re- 
public—has been treated seriously and 
while the amusement is gone the sensa- 
tion also has so departed that no one 
cares any more what he eats or drinks, or 
what is his favorite brand of cigarettes. 

* * * 

WHATEVER may be said about emigra- 
tion the race question, in the States con- 
taining ablack population approximating 
to or exceeding the whites in numbers, has 
many manifestations and never fails to 
make its appearance. Before the Missis- 
sippi floods drowned out other subjects 
there was an interest in the proposed 
Black State, and it was considered the 
Indian Territory could be made service- 
able in opening an opportunity for the 
blacks, who would get along comfortably 
with the Indians, and enjoy the exercise 
of political functions. 

There is enough known, of the inter- 
est colored people feel in the idea of a 
promised land of perfect freedom and 
equality, of the activities of emigration 
societies and the acquiescing disposition 
of the Southern whites in establishing a 
current of separation, to make it reason- 
ably sure if it were the understood policy 
of the national administration to pro- 
vide the foundations for a new state in 
thisterritory, that there would bea growth 
so rapid and assured that it would seem a 
marvel, and the appearance of a new star 
in the Union, faithful entirely to the his- 
tory and traditions of the nation. 


- 
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\ HENEVER one points out the 

American idea in politics or in 
social life, people who have been educat- 
ed in Europe say that it is all Arcadian 
and that it belongs toa pasttime. They 
say that we must organize a new system 
of society, to be based on entirely differ- 
ent principles from those which John 
Adams, Ben Franklin and Roger Sher- 
man believed in and which even the 
Livingstons and the men of the begin- 
ning of this century believed in. They 
say that in the old time we lived in small 
communities here, where everybody 
knew everybody, that everybody had a 
reputation to maintain among his friends 
and that he behaved decently because he 
was ashamed to do otherwise under the 
mild police of his neighborhood. They 
say that now we live in crowded throngs, 
where no one knows any one else and 
where there is therefore no pressure of 
public opinion which prevents Swart- 
wout from being Swartwout, Tweed from 
being Tweed, Sweeny from being Sweeny, 
not to mention distinguished rascals of 
a later date. 

There is a sufficient element of truth in 
this statement to give it a wide circula- 
tion and to embarrass very much the 
work of people who believe, as I believe, 
that all the people are wiser than any one 
man of the people, and that much the best 
way is to leave the general direction of 
affairs to a general public sentiment and 
to trust very largely to public spirit or the 
interest which each individual feels in 
thecommunity in which he lives. AsI 


Edward Everett Hale, 


heel 


understand the object of the new Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution they want 
to awaken, if it needs awakening, this 
general sense of living in a common life 
and living each for the benefit of all. 
The principle, as every religious man 
knows, belongs much further back than 
the constitution of the country or the 
constitutions of the states or the settle- 
ment of America. It is the principle to 
which Jesus Christ intrusted the ulti- 
mate salvation of the world. It is clear 
enough that if people are to live so, they 
must know something of one another. 
We laugh at what I called the mild police 
of a country town where as I said the 
other day a rabbit cannot cross the snow 
without everybody knowing where his 
home is or where he got his dinner. But 
in that mild police there are certain ad- 
vantages: nobody is apt to starve to 
death in such a community, or if he 
does starve to death the responsibility 
is quite distinctly placed on those who 
have neglected him. And it follows also 
that there is possible in such a commu- 
nity a kind of oversight of the growing 
children which does not exist in a crowd- 
ed downtown ward in New York. By 
this I mean that if Jenny Lind happened 
to be born in suck a rural community as 
that, the chances are better that Jenny 
Lind’s marvellous vocal organization 
should be detected and she be properly 
trained, than they are if she were born in 
the city crowd. 

When I left an official position as chap- 
lain of Harvard College two or three years 
ago I said substantially what I have been 
writing here, to a number of young men 
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in the college and in Boston, and asked 
them to form a club which should have 
for its object the finding out how other 
people live. “*That club they formed and 
it has worked in a very healthy and, as I 
think, efficient way for a year or two. I 
think all the young men who have been 
active in it would say that they now un- 
derstand a great deal more of the social 
conditions around them than they would 
have done had they not joined for this 
purpose. I am not sure, but I believe 
that the whole of the constitution is, 
‘“‘ This club exists to find out how other 
people live.’’ 

Now this at bottom is a prominent ob- 
ject of allclubs. If only a dozen men get 
together to eat mutton chops at a par- 
ticular tavern in London, each of them 
has more or less in mind the wish to 
know something of the lives of each of 
the other eleven. As Mr. Emerson says, 
‘« What is it all for but a little conversa- 
tion?’’ And conversation means an in- 


terchange of what we have observed, what 
we have thought, what we remember and 
what we hope for. 


I think we always ob- 
serve that a club is more interesting in 
proportion as its range is wider. The 
best club that I belong to is a club which 
systematically tries in choosing a new 
member to have a man in some vocation 
which is not represented in the club al- 
ready. We are glad to get in an architect 
if we have not an architect; we are glad to 
get a night editor if we have not a night 
editor; we are glad to get an electrician if 
we have not an electrician. One is not 
satisfied with the routine of his own life— 
that is in fact what bores a man the most; 
he wants to enter as largely as he caninto 
the lives of other people. 

I am disposed to think that such a de- 
sire as this and its accomplishment in a 
measure makes the most attractive ele- 
ment in the working-girls’ clubs which 
have lately asserted their right to be, in 
the remarkable convention which they 
held in this city on the 15th, 16th and 
17th of April. This convention was 
called by the New York, Boston and 
Brooklyn associations of working-girls’ 
societies and the Philadelphia New Cen- 
tury Guild. With a promptness which 
shames the action of a good many con- 
ventions and conferences of much more 
experience, the proceedings were pub- 
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lished within a week after the adjourn- 
ment and it is thus that I am able to 
speak of them in this number of the Cos- 
mopolitan. Every one who was present 
speaks with one voice of the dignity, 
promptness and ability for work which 
the several sessions of the convention 
showed. The papers which are printed 
here are very suggestive ; they are short, 
speak to the point, and there is hardly 
one of them which does not add some- 
thing to what I may call the discussion 
for which at bottom the convention was 
called. It is very clear that the societies 
of different names are working them- 
selves into active order and it is most 
interesting, from the point of view which 
I have been taking in this paper, to see 
that these young women are finding out 
how other people live in a way which 
they could not have done but for these 
organizations. I cannot but look at such 
organizations as one of the most healthy 
methods which we have for working out 
the genuine American principle in our 
social life. I do not believe that ten 
years hence it can be safely said that 
different classes of society here are en- 
tirely ignorant of the methods of people 
in other classes. In fact it will prove 
that such societies as these do much to 
break up the feudal notion of class divi- 
sion and show rather the American ease 
with which people always have passed 
from one occupation to another, from 
what the English call one class of society 
to another, and the readiness with which 
the nation at large gets the benefit of 
suggestion of each individual member. 

The readers of these columns have seen 
one and another detail of these clubs be- 
fore now, and their value in lifting work- 
ing-girls from the drudgery of daily life. 
It is now six years since Miss Grace 
Dodge started the first of those now ex- 
isting in this city. They have steadily 
increased here until there are now twen- 
ty-six clubs which are members of the 
New York association of working-girls’ 
societies. The Boston association num- 
bers twelve clubs and the Brooklyn asso- 
ciation thirteen. 

At the meeting of which I have spoken 
there were present delegates from forty- 
seven other societies not the members of 
any association. No one could be pres- 
ent at the convention without seeing that 
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the organization was not one of words 
and forms alone. ‘The interest of all 
present showed that it was a vital work 
in which they were engaged. The ‘‘work- 
ing-girl’’ is not necessarily a girl who 
works on starvation wages, or who has 
no ambition beyond the need of the day ; 
perhaps there are girls of whom this can 
be said ; if there are it is clear enough that 
they need association with girls more for- 
tunate than themselves. And it is equally 
clear that those more fortunate will find 
in club life others who can give to them 
help which they need in the development 
of womanhood. These girls and women 
came together, sure that in each other’s 
experience their own perplexities would 
be lessened and that life would assume a 
fresher and higher aspect in companion- 
ship. They came eagerly to hear and take 
part in the discussion of matters which 
only a few years ago were considered as 
beyond investigation but which now are 
not dark to anybody, while they are of 
the utmost importance. 

Miss Dodge presided, and her cheery 
hearty sympathy with every working-girl 
was clear enough in all she said. Nearly 
twenty subjects had been suggested for 
various papers and as-I have intimated 
many of these papers went to the bottom 
in their examination of the subject. 

We do not yet know the power of these 
clubs. It is certain that they do not in- 
terfere with home life ; on the other hand, 
as the papers presented on this subject 
show, the clubs cultivate the home spirit, 
and the girls are led by them to make 
their homes purer, higher and more sa- 
cred than before. Public interest is aroused 
as it ought to be in their life. I cannot 
but think that it will be well if every- 
where women can be encouraged to band 
themselves together thus for self-improve- 
ment and higher development. 


* * * 


I can hardly suggest a better plan for 
the arrangement of a reading room and 
library in a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment than that which is blocked out 
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in the report published a few weeks 
since of the library and reading room of 
the great steel works of Joliet, Illinois. 
The charter of the Steel Works Club 
says that the club has been formed to 
promote healthful recreation and social 
intercourse between the members and to 
afford opportunity for physical, intellec- 
tual, scientific and moral culture. This 
statement is a broad one but the founders 
have given every opportunity to the mem- 
bers of the club to carry out their design. 
The property held by what is known as 
the Steel Works Club is in the hands of 
a board of five trustees elected by the 
steel company. They maintain the build- 
ing and its equipment in proper repair 
(unless from wilful or purely careless dam- 
age) and pay for the salary of a superin- 
tendent and librarian, also taxes and 
light and heat while the city council 
agrees to supply water free of charge. 
One hundred of the employés of the steel 
company are members of the club, and 
they elect their own board of directors, 
which makes the bylaws that govern the 
club, collect fees, and to them all matters 
relating to the club must be referred. The 
trustees made but fewrules. These forbid 
the use or sale of liquor on the premises, 
betting or gambling, religious or political 
meetings within the property limits, and 
conduct opposed to the object of the club. 
It also exacts careful treatment of club 
property. Already there is a library of 
2000 books, which will be increased, a 
gymnasium, bowling alley, bathrooms, 
reception and assembly halls, reading 
and art rooms. In December last the 
building all ready for use was turned 
over to the directors. The attitude ofthe 
trustees to the directors has been a manly 
one. There is no assumption of superior- 
ity that is offensive. On the contrary a 
spirit of brotherhood pervades it all. ‘‘ Be 
manly”’ is the word given and they will 
not betray the trust reposed inthem. The 
whole plan shows a true friendship and 
confidence between employers and em- 
ployés which is worthy of note and to be 
copied. 














IN MEMORIAM. 
EDWARD DWIGHT WALKER, 


PoEM BY MILLER HAGERMAN, READ AT THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


Lone youth: to lay thy weary thought upon the river’s tide, 
Thou camest in a southern clime 
A stranger to its side ; 
The pine tree put its finger forth 
And beckoned to thee there, 
And with the swift cloud thou 
Hadst passed beyond the bar of care, 
Beyond the Roanoke. 


What time the hoarse wave 

Called to thee, or claimed thee for its own, 
What time thou took’st that trackless path 

The wild fowl hath not known; 
What last imploring words went out 

When the rude billow broke,— 
Thou wilt not tell, save to the 

Sea, O heartless Roanoke, 

O cruel Roanoke. 
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We know not whither, know 

Not when, beyond the dying day, 
Far out upon the dipping deep 

Thy soul hath sped away ; 
But He whose hand doth hold 

The stream, and teach it to the sea, 
Shall guide thy soul, beloved 

One, through all eternity, 

Beyond the Roanoke. 


66 EYOND the Roanoke.’’ The speaker’s voice died away amid 
smothered sobs, and saddened hearts filed slowly out of the dark- 
ened rooms into the bright sunlight that seemed a mockery—through 
crowded streets, that were cruelly indifferent to what was passing—to 
the portal of Greenwood, with its solemn bell—past graves covered 
with tulip banks in the glory of full bloom—past sloping hillsides in 
the delicate green of early spring—past tombs upon which futile wealth 
had lavished its gaudiest adornment—over swelling knolls—in and out, 
the procession wound its way until it reached a quiet spot where waited 
an open grave. Edward Dwight Walker, who had loved nature and 
taken keenest delight in her every mystery and every beauty, would 
have been happy this bright sunshiny day to have sauntered amid so 
much that told of the love of the Creator. But only his inanimate 
body remained to his friends—the spirit peacefully watching them from 
‘‘beyond the Roanoke.”’ And so, gently and with every tenderness, the 
face that had once been so full of brightness and love was laid to rest. 

Edward Dwight Walker, to whom the readers of the Cosmopolitan 
have been so often indebted, was born in New Haven, and graduated 
at Williams College in 1876, at the age of eighteen. As an assistant 
in the editorial-rooms of Harper’s Magazine, he made friends of all with 
whom he came in contact. When in 1878 an editor was needed for the 
Cosmopolitan, then under the charge of Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., Mr. 
Walker accepted the position. When the magazine was sold, al- 
though a stranger to the new proprietor, Mr. Walker’s services were 
retained as associate editor, his labor aiding greatly in the develop- 
ment of the enterprise. 

After more than a year’s constant work at his desk, he went for a 
month's vacation among the Southern pines. His letters were delight- 
ful sketches of his Carolina rambles, until the terrible news came that 
he was dead. It is supposed that, in attempting to fish from one of the 
log canoes of the Roanoke, he upset and was drowned. 

Probably no one of the younger literary men of New York possessed 
a wider circle of friends. His book, «‘ Reincarnation,’’ published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., brought him extended reputation, and mem- 
bership in the Authors and Fellowcraft Clubs. As a contributor of 
prose and verse, he had welcome admission to many magazines, and had 
contributed scientific articles for the encyclopzedias and other publica- 
tions. The world quickly closes the gap in its ranks made by those 
who fall; but, until the present generation passes into the grave, there 
will be many voices that will soften and many eyes that will dim as 
they recall the handsome face of the warm-hearted friend, the unselfish, 
manly gentleman, Edward Dwight Walker. J. B. W. 





A COLORADO PHILOSOPHER. 


By CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


He stood by the fence of 
mountain ranch, 
A pitiful sad-eyed burro ; 
There wasn’t an edible leaf or 
branch 
And the alkali ground 
For miles around 
Had never a sign of furrow. 
«Ah, me!’ he sighed, «I am 
sad it’s so, 
But life is an endless tussle ; 
They have let me go in the 
storm and snow 
For they know I am used to 


1» 


rustle ! 


‘IT can go a day on a sardine 
can 
And two on a scrapof leather; 


I have lived a week on a Chi- 
nese fan 
And its even plain 
That I sometimes gain 
On only a change of weather. 
The lazy ones feed—on hay— 
indeed ; 
But I who have nerve and 
muscle— 
They say, ‘‘He’ll do; he will 
worry through ; 
He’s a wonderful brute to 
rustle.” ; 


O, sorrowful burro! Thin and sad ! 
I feel to you like a brother! 
With the human race it is just as bad ; 
For the tramp and shirk 
Must escape from work 
By the bountiful sweat of another. 
There are some that stand with glove in hand 
In the infinite toil and bustle; 
They sing and play, but they’ve lots of hay— 
They never have learned to rustle! 
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